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Makers 


^Power  Looms  of  Every  Description, 
Also  Jacquards  and  Dobbies. 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  our 

Rise  and  Fall  3ingle-Lever  Jacquards 

is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  superior  to  all  others. 
They  can  be  operated  at  a  Higher  Rate  of  Speed  than 
any  other  (Rotary  not  excepted). 

We    manufacture    Jacquards    for    ^  ^ 

every  class  of  Weaving  for  which  such 

machines  can  be  used. 

The       pia]]Ora     SIODuy       is  too  wen  known  to  need  more 
than    mere  reference,   over  i6,oco  being    in   use.     It  is   adapted  for 
Lenos,   Double   Weaves,   Towels,  or  any  class   of  goods  requiring 
fancy  effects,  not  sufficiently  elaborate  to  require  Jacquards.      / 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES  OF  ALL  OUR  MACHINERY. 


THE  "KNOWLES  LOOM"  FOR  FOREIGfl  COUNTRIES 

is^Buiit by  HUTCHINSON,  HOLLINQWORTH  &  CO., 

DOBCROSS.    ENGLAND. 
WE  ALSO  HAVE  BRANCH  WORKS  LOCATED  AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 

(See  also  Outside  Back  Cover.) 
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MACHINERV. 
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COnON  AND  WORSTED  DDIC  TRiES, 


Flyers,  Pressers,  Spindles,  Flnted  Rolls,  Top  Rolls,  Bobbin  Gears,  Etc.,  for  Speeders. 

Cotton  Combers  and  Lap  Winders,  Machinery  Castings. 
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Special  Yarns  made  to  order  tor  all  sorts  of  Silk  or  Silk  Mixture  Goods. 
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TAUNTON,  MASS., 
U.  S.  A. 


Mason  Machine  Works, 

COTTON   MACHINERY 


LATEST 

PATTERN 

REVOLVING 

FLAT  CARDS, 

RAILWAY 

HEADS 

AND 

DRAWING 

FRAMES. 


^^-^ 

SPINNING 

FRAMES, 
MULES. 

LOOMS 

IN  GREAT 

VARIETY, 

PLAIN 

AND  FANCY. 


Licensed  and  Prepared  to  Build  NORTHROP  or  DRAPER  LOOMS. 


mm  11  El  lEKS 


PATENTEES  AND  SOLE   MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ar>AMRONR'  ^^^ 

English  Cemented 
Flexible  Bevel 
Dent  Reeds. 

REINFORCED   WITH  SOLDERED   SELVEDGES. 

ESPECIALLY   DESIGNED   FOR  WEAVING 

FINE  WORSTEDS,  WOOLENS, 

FINE  AND  FANCY  COTTON  GOODS. 

You  will  save  expense  in  your  Weaving  Department 
by  using  Our  Patent  Cemented  Flexible  Dent  Reeds,  in 
preference  to  any  other  make.  They  cause  no  "Streaky" 
Goods,  no  friction  on  Warp  Threads,  no  broken  Yarn,  no 
Reed-Rowy  Goods.  These  Reeds  are  more  durable,  and 
are  in  every  way  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  kind. 
Please  place  with  us  a  trial  order,  and  you  will  adopt  them. 

Excelsior  Loom  Reed  Works, 

EDWARD  ADAMSON,  Prop.",  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 


Silk  Yarns 

OF    EVERY     DESCRIPTION. 


SKEINS,  CONES,  COPS,  WARPS, 

IN  CHAIN  OR  ON  BEAM. 

FAST    COLORS. 

Warranted  to  Stand  Fulling.     Correspondence  Solicited. 

5.  FRIEDBERQER, 

CERMANTOWN,  PHILA. 


CITY  OFFICE, 


Local  and  Long  Distance 


435  Bourse  Building.  7i^  Telephone  Connection 


ALSO,  FULL  LINE  OF 


Braids  and  Laces 

For  Trimming  Ladles'  Jersey  Ribbed  Underwesr. 
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THE 


Northrop  Loom 

BEGAN  ITS  ACTIVE  CAREER 

IN  APRIL,  1895. 


m             its  introduction  has  been  steadily  progressive,  m 

r     and  its  record  to  date  more  than  fulfils  our  promises,  f 

41^             We  do  not  have  to  rely  on  assertion.    Thou-  # 

7\^     sands  of  Looms  are   in   actual    use,   testifying   to  J 

their  own   merit.     The  reports   from    mills   using  ^ 

them  in  large  numbers  are  universally  satisfactory.  • 


"HESE  LOOMS  and  Looms  with  our  improvements 
are  now  weaving 


Print  Cloth, 

Coarse  and  Fine    .^hf>f>f  ing-g 

Lawns  ^n"  Ginghams, 


The  above  grades  are  woven  on  our  Looms  cheaper 
than  on  any  others  in  this  country.     We  have  also  woven 


DRILLS,  TWILLS,  SATEENS,  COTTON  FLANNELS 
DENIMS.  TOWELS,  etc.. 


on  sample  lots  of  Looms,  and  expect  eventually  to  apply 
our  devices  to  Looms  of  every  description. 


Any  manufacturer  who  buys  common  Looms  for  any  kind 
of  weaving  without  investigating  our  improve- 
ments probably  injures  his  future 
profits  beyond  repair. 


GEO.  DRAPER  &  SONS, 

HOPEDALE,    IVIASS. 
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Fairhount  Machine   Coiipany, 

Twenty -second   and    Wood    Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY: 


TRANSMISSION 

riACHINERY: 


Patent    Looms,   {entlrelr  new^. 

*' Bridesburg"  Looms. 

♦•  Ingraham"  Patent  Harness  Motion. 

Mo^ij^     rirtKKv     Patent  pending,  with  superior  vnder. motion. 
l^CW     UiJUUJf  f  Patent  Warp  Tension  Attachment  tor  Looms. 

The  Best  Beaming  and  Winding  flachines. 
Dyeing  Machinery. 

Self=oiling  Bearings. 

Patent  Friction  Pulleys. 

Patent  Belt  Tighteners. 

Patent  Self=oiling  Muley  Driving. 

Special  Driving. 

Rope  Transmission. 


W.  W.  ALTEMUS. 


rianufacturers 

who  want  an 


J.  K.  ALTEMUS. 


Up=to=date 
Machine  to  wind 


Worsted  Skein  Yarn 

Cap   Bobbins, 


OR   FROni 


AND  IN  FACT  ANY  KIND  OF  YARN,  SHOULD  CONSULT 


W.  W.  ALTEMUS  &  SON, 


2816  North  Fourth  Street.   PhilaHelnhia. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


etc. 


Textile  flachinery;  ZZZr^:rl 

We  will  GUARANTEE  our  flachine  to  have  NO  EQUAL. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Our  prompt  attention  is  given  to  all  inquiries  and  sample  tests. 

For  description  of  Chenille  Cutting  Machinery  see  pages  158-160  of  this  book. 
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OOLENS 


ORSTEDS  o^^"^ 
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UALITY  / 
UANTITY 


...PRODUCED  ON  THE... 


^rompton  High  speed 
' Close  5hed  I    OOmS 
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The  number  of  teeth  in  the  ratchet  indicat- 
ing the  exact  and  corresponding  number 
of  picks. 

With  Patent  Adjustable  Driving  Motion;— 

Allowing  quick  change  cf  speed  without 
removal  of  pulleys  or  belt. 


CROMPTON  "  iSps"  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  LOOM. 


QrOMPTON    pANCY   (jINQHAM   [^OOMS 

ALL  OTHER  MAKERS  TAKE  AS  THEIR  STANDARD. 
Are  bnilt  with  a  Positire  Talse-up  Motion. 


Number  of  teeth  in  gear  produces  correspond- 
ing number  of  picks  in  cloth. 

WEAR  and  TEAll 

guaranteed  at  a  minimum  point. 

Onr  Patent  Positive  Compound  Lever 

Sliding  Tooth  Box  Motion, 

■^as  no  rival  for  maximum  speed  and  accuracy. 
All  Combinations  of  Shuttle  Boxes. 


IROMPTON  STANDARD  al^aHAM  LOOM  4  x  i  BOX. 


Crompton  Loom  Works, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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Technology  of  Textile  Design 
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PREFACE 


Eight  years  have  expired  since  the  first  edition  of  "Technology  of  Textile  Desigtm  " 
was  published.  The  book  has  been  an  immense  success,  surpassing  in  its  sale  in  this  country  and 
Europe  any  other  book  on  the  designing  of  Textile  fabrics  ever  published.  The  value  of  this 
book  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  its  sale  is  constantly  increasing,  a  feature  which  convinced  the 
author  6i  the  necessity  of  publishing  an  entirely  revised  edition,  adding  all  such  chapters  on  new 
methods  of  Designing  and  Manufacturing  as  during  the  past  eight  years  came  to  his  notice,  and 
also  those  which  he  was  convinced  should  halve  been  more  thoroughly  treated  in  former  editions. 
This  feature  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  the  present  edition  ;  some  500  new  illustra- 
tions of  weaves  and  diagframs  of  fabrics  have  been  added,  making  the  book  in  its  present  state  the 
greatest  work  on  the  Designing  and  Manufacturing  of  Textile  fabrics  ever  published.  Time  and 
money  have  not  been  spared  in  the  production  of  these  500  new  illustrations,  they  having  been 
prepared  with  the  greatest  of  care,  making  them  superior  to  all  others  ever  before  published.  In 
its  present  state  the  work  will  not  only  find  its  way  to  all  parties  not  yet  possessing  a  copy,  but  it 
will  eagerly  be  again  bought  by  those  possessing  old  editions,  since  the  new  chapters  added  contain 
the  most  advanced  points  on  Designing  and  Manufacturing  of  Textile  fabrics. 

These  new  chapters — of  the  greatest  of  interest  to  the  Designer  and  Manufacturer  are  : — 
A  New  Method  of  Designiyig  Weaves  by  Foiir  Changes ;  Shaded  Fabrics ;  Soleil  Weaves;  Checked 
Patter  7ts  Produced  by  Mearis  of  Straight  and  Fancy  Draws  ;  Crape  Weaves  ;  Huck  Patterns  ;  Woven 
Tucks;  Crimp  Stripes;  Bedford  Cords;  Crocodile  Cloth;  Combination  of  Bedford  Cords;  Combi- 
nation of  4.5°  Twills  i@i ;  Combination  of  4.s°  Twills  with  Weaves  of  Another  Systern  ;  Combijiation 
of  Granite  Weaves ;  Combination  of  4.5°  Twills  2@2,  ^@^,  s@j,  2@4,  etc.  ;  Combination  of  Sj" 
Twills;  Combinatio?i  of  Motives  of  Weaves  2@i  ;  Combination  of  7^°  Twills  into  Large  Diagonals  ; 
Combinatio7i  of  82°  and  63°  Twills;  How  to  Increase  the  Thickness  of  a  Fabric  Without  Special 
Backing  Threads ;  Bracket  Weaves. 

Although  adding  these  new  subjects  explained  by  some  500  new  illustrations — a  great  many 
of  them  being  masterpieces  in  designing,  engraving  and  typesetting,  covering  either  entirely  or 
nearly  whole  pages  of  the  book— the  Author  and  Publisher  has  concluded  not  to  increase  the  cost, 
but  thus  offers  the  work  to  the  public  at  the  extremely  cheap  price  of  five  dollars  a  copy,  although 
knowing  that. there  is  not  and  will  not  be,  in  the  near  future,  a  work  of  that  kind  in  print  which 
can  attempt  to  even  reach  the  old  editions.  The  new  work  will  prove  a  veritable  mine  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Student,  Operative,  Overseer,  Designer,  Mill  Manager,  Commission  Merchant  and 
Manufacturer. 
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Divisions  of  Textile  Fabrics  According  to  Their  Construction. 

Every  fabric,  commonly  classified  as  "woven,"  is  composed  of  two  distinct  systems  of 
threads  (warp  and  filling)  which  interlace  with  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  arrangement 
of  this  interlacing  is  technically  known  as  the  "  weave."  All  woven  fabrics,  as  to  their  general 
principle  of  construction,  can  be  graded  in  two  great  divisions  : 

Fabrics  in  which  one  system  of  parallel  threads  is  interlaced  at  right  angles  with  a  second 
system  of  parallel  threads.     (For  illustration  see  diagram.  Fig.  i.) 

Fabrics  in  which  threads  of  one  of  the  before-mentioned  two  systems  of  threads,  the  warp, 
in  addition  to  the  interlacing,  are  twisted  with  threads  of  its  own  system.  (For  illustration  see 
diagram,  Fig.  2.) 
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Fig.  II. 


The  first  mentioned  system  of  fabrics  is  divided  into  the  following  sub-divisions : 
Single  cloth,  double  cloth,  and  three  or  more  ply  cloth,  pile  fabrics. 

Before  commencing  with  the  construction  of  the  weaves,  as  required  for  the  various  textile 
fabrics,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  and  use  of  the 

Squared  Designing  Paper  for  the  Different  Textile  Fabrics, 
and  its  relation  for  indicating  the  method  of  interlacing  warp  and  filling. 

In  this  n  designing  paper  each  distance  between  two  lines,  taken  in  vertical  direction, 
represents  one  warp-thread,  see  Fig.  3;  and  each  distance  between  two  lines,  taken  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  represents  one  filling-thread,  see  Fig.  4. 

1st     2d     3d     4th  Warp-thread. 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  by  the  student 
that  the  different  small  rectangles  illus- 
trate the  place  where  a  certain  warp- 
thread  meets  with  a  certain  filling- 
thread.  Thus  in  our  illustration,  Fig.  5, 
the  rectangle  marked  a  will  indicate  the 
meeting  of  warp-thread  i  and  filling  i. 
Rectangle  marked  b  will  indicate  the 
meeting  of  warp-thread  2  and  filling  i. 
Rectangle  marked  c  will  indicate  the 
meeting  of  warp-thread  3  and  filling  i. 
Rectangle  marked  d  will  indicate  the 
meeting  of  warp-thread  4  and  filling  i. 


Rectangle  marked  e  will  indicate  the  meeting  of  warp-thread  i  and  filling  2 


/ 
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The  classifying  of  the  n  designing  paper  is  done  by  enclosing  a  number  of  small  rectangles, 
horizontal  and  vertical,  within  a  certain  distance  by  a  heavy  line.  Such  enclosures  are  known 
in  practice  as  "squares!' 

In  mentioning  a  certain  kind  of  n  designing  paper,  the  warp  dimension  is  indicated  first, 
and  a  design  paper  having  eight  rectangles  vertical,  with  eight  horizontal,  is  variously  read  and 
indicated  as  8  by  8,  8  x  8  or  ^/s;  a  design  paper  having  eight  rectangles  vertical,  with  ten  hori- 
zontal, is  read  and  indicated  as  8  by  10,  8  x  10  or  Vio-  Diagrams  Fig.  6  represent  some  styles 
of  n  designing  paper  frequently  used.  The  size  of  the  square  may  vary  in  each  kind  of  paper, 
and  must  be  selected  according  to  the  fabric.  For  example,  there  are  two  different  styles  of 
8  X  8  n  designing  paper  illustrated:  one  forming  i^  inch  heavy  squares  and  one  forming  ^  inch 
heavy  squares.  These  sizes  may  still  be  varied.  The  principle  of  these  two  kinds  of  n  designing 
paper  is  identical,  the  size  preferred  being  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  designer.  Certainly  it  will 
be  understood  by  any  student  that  in  preparing  a  design  or  weave  with  a  large  number  of 
threads  for  repeat,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  use  a  design  paper  containing  the  smallest  sized 
rectangles  practical  to  use. 


Practical  Use  of  the  Heavy  Square   in  Designing  Paper. 

The  heavy  square  serves  as  a  unit  of  measurement,  as  well  as  a  means  of  calculation,  and 
shows  readily  and  exactly  the  size  of  the  weave  or  design.  The  eye  becomes  accustomed  to 
grasping  the  meaning  of  this  large  square,  and  comprehends  at  a  glance  the  situation.  For 
instance : 
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On  8x8  paper  3  squares  mean  3x8,  or  24  rectangles  each  way;  on  10  x  10  paper  3 
squares  mean  3  x  lO,  or  30  rectangles  each  way,  etc. 

In  designing  for  regular  harness  work  we  generally  use  n  designing  paper  containing  the 
same  number  of  rectangles  each  way;  thus  even  paper,  as  8  x  8,  10  x  10,  12  x  12,  etc.,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  texture  the  fabric  is  constructed  by.  On  the  other  hand  the  entire 
variety  as  shown  are  used,  and  accordingly  selected  from  for  the  designing  of  textile  fabrics 
requiring  the  Jacquard  machine  for  their  construction.     For  such  fabrics  we  give  a  rule  for 

Selection  of  Designing  Paper. 

The  proper  character  ot  the  designing  paper  is  ascertained  by  the  number  of  warp  and  filling 
threads  required  per  inch  in  the  finished  fabric.  For  example :  a  fabric  with  a  te.xture  when 
finished  of  *°/i2o  (So  ends  warp  and  120  picks  per  inch)  will  require  a  designing  paper  of  corres- 
ponding proportion,  or  as  80  is  to  1 20, =8  x  12. 

Diagram  Fig.  5,  and  its  previously  given  explanations,  clearly,  illustrated  the  object  of  the 
small  rectangles,  i.  e.,  the  places  of  meeting  for  certain  warp  and  filling  threads.  Two  ways  for 
interlacing  ofwarp  and  filling  in  a  fabric  are  possible:  either  we  raise  the  warp-thread,  thus  allowing 
the  filling  to  go  under  it,  or  lower  the  warp-thread  and  allowing  the  filling  to  cover  it.  In  the  first 
case  the  warp  will  be  visible,  prominent  on  the  face  of  the  fabric ;  in  the  other,  the  filling. 
Through  this  exchanging  of  warp  and  filling  as  visible  on  the  face  of  the  fabric,  technically  known 
as  "  Raisers  or  Sinkers,"  we  form  the  interlacing  of  both  systems  of  threads,  known  as  "the 
Weave." 

Rule:  Indications  of  any  kind  in  a  certain  rectangle  inside  the  repeat  of  the  weave 
upon  the  designing  paper  mean  "  warp  up  "  in  its  corresponding  place  in  the  fabric.  Rectangles 
left  empty  inside  the  repeat  of  the  weave  upon  the  designing  paper  mean  "  filling  up  "  in  its 
corresponding  position  in  the  fabric. 

Figs.  7,  8  and  9  are  designed  for  illustration  of  the  preceding  rule  and  explanations. 


A.  B. 

Fig.  7.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 

Fig.  7  shows  under  A  the  enlargement  of  a  warp-thread  taken  from  a  regular  designing 

paper,  and  containing  in  its  repeat  12  picks  in  rotation.     A  careful  examination  of  the  diagram, 

and  commencing  to  read  from  the  bottom,  illustrates  the  warp-thread  alternately  down  and  up; 

also  at  B  the  reproduction  of  the  warp-thread  and  necessary  picks  from  a  fabric. 
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Fig.  8  illustrates  the  design  and  working  of  a  similar  warp-thread  with  the  same  number  of 
picks  in  repeat,  but  with  the  arrangement : 

One  up  two  down,  four  times  repeated^twelve  picks. 
Fig.  9  illustrates  the  design  and  working  of  a  similar  warp-thread  as  used  before  with  the 
same  number  of  picks  in  repeat,  but  interlacing  with  the  arrangement: 
Two  up  two  down,  three  times  repeated. 
The  interlarnng  of  both  systems  of  threads,  or,  in  other  words,  the  different  weaves  are 
generally  divided  into  3  distinct  main  divisions  (Foundation  weaves) : 
Tlie  Plain, 
The  Tivills, 

The  Satins ;  forming  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  sub-divisions  of  weaves  classified  as 
"derivative  weaves!'  New  weaves  are  also  formed  by  the  combination  of  weaves  from  the 
various  sub-divisions,  etc.,  thus  forming  a  field  impossible  to  cover  in  detail  as  respects  each 
particular  weave  or  special  fabric;  but  we  will,  however,  by  means  of  our  future  lectures,  impart 
the  principles  for  their  construction,  thus  giving  the  student  sufficient  knowledge  to  master  any 
and  every  combination  required. 
W. 

Foundation  Weaves. 


I.     THE  PLAIN  OR  COTTON-WEAVE. 

Fig.  10  represents  a  fabric  constructed  with  the  weave  techni- 
cally known  as  "  the  plain  "  or  "  tlie  cotton-zveavc."  In  this  diagram 
two  distinct  sets  of  threads,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
and  interlacing  alternately,  are  visible.  The  threads  running 
longitudinally  (marked  IV),  or  lengthways  in  the  fabric,  are  the 
warp-threads ;  the  traverse  threads  are  the  filling  (indicated  by 
F  in  diagram.) 

Fig.   II   shows  the  design  or  pattern,  executed  correspondingly 
to  fabric  sample,  Fig.   10.     The  shaded 
squares  indicating  warp  up;  the  empty 
squares  representing  filling  up. 

Fig.  12  is  the  section-cut  of  a  fabric 
woven  on  "plain"  weave,  showing  one 
warp-threadlight(i),  the  other  shaded  (2).  Fig.  12. 

The  filling  is  represented  in  full  black. 
An  examination  of  Fig.  10  will  convince  the  student  that  this  weave  produces  a  very  firm 
interlacing  of  the  two  systems  of  threads  employed,  in  fact  it  is  the  most  frequent  exchanging 
of  warp  and  filling   possible.      The  fabric  produced  with  this  weave  will   be  strong,  as  each 
thread,  by  reason  of  the  interlacing,  supports  the  others  to  the  utmost. 

This  frequent  exchanging  of  warp  and  filling  in  the  " plai7i"  weave  will  also  produce  a  fabric 
more  or  less  perforated.  These  perforations  are  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  threads  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  fabric,  and  by  the  twist  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  yarns. 

Rule  :  ist.  The  thicker  in  size  the  threads  are,  as  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fabric, 
the  larger  the  perforations  will  be. 

2d.  Soft  twisted  threads  reduce  the  perforations  to  a  lower  point  than  hard  twisted  threads 
of  equal  size  and  direction  of  twist. 

jd.  The  perforation  will  again  be  reduced  by  employing  a  twist  for  warp  and  filling,  which, 
when  both  are  interlaced,  runs  in  the  same  direction. 


Warjs 

n 


Fig.  II. 
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Fig.  13.      Fic.  14. 


of  colors. 


To  illustrate  this  last  rule  Figs.  13,  14,  15  and  16  are  constructed. 

Fig.  13  represents  a  thread  twisted  from  the  right  towards  the  left,  which 
is  called  technically  '^ left"  twist. 

Fig.  14  shows  us  a  thread  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from  the 
left  towards  the  right,  which  in  turn  is  classified  as  "right"  twist. 

Fig.  1 5  illustrates  a  fabric,  woven  on  '■'plain"  in  which  the  direction  of 
the  twist  is  opposite  in  warp  and  filling  when  interlaced,  thus  larger  perfora- 
tions will  appear  than  in  Fig.  16  which  illustrates  the  same  fabric,  but  having, 
when  interlaced,  the  same  direction  of  twist  in  both  systems  of  threads. 

The  plain  weave  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics 
composed  of  all-  kinds  of  materials,  as  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  silk,  hair,  wire, 
glass,  etc. 

Fancy  Effects  Produced  ivith  the  Plain   Weave. 


The  first  mov^e  towards  figuring  a  fabric  constructed  with  the  plain  weave 
is  made  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  threads   in  the  warp  or  filling,  or  in 
both  systems  at  the  same  time;  for  example,  in  "repp"  cloths  as  used  for  ladies' 
dress  goods,  and  also  for  decorative  purposes.     In  these  fabrics  either  one  kind 
of  warp  and  two  kinds  of  filling  (one  pick  heavy,  one  pick  light)  or  two  kinds  of 
warp  (one  thread  heavy  to  alternate  with  one  thread  light)  and  the  before  men- 
tioned two  kinds  of  filling  are  used. 

These  changes  of  heavy  and  light  threads  are  also  used  for  forming  borders, 
as  observed  in  some  cambric  handkerchiefs  or  similar  fabrics.  Fig.  17  is  given  to 
illustrate  one  corner  of  such  a  fabric. 

Another  step  towards  figuring  in  plain  weaving  is  made  by  the  arrangement 


Fig   15. 


Fig.  16. 
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These  effects  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  ginghams,  ladies'  all-wool  dress 
goods,  as  well  as  in  the  lightest  qualities  of  fancy  cassimeres.  It  will  be  easily  understood  by  any 
student  that  a  fancy  color  arrangement  (dressmg)  of  the  warp  will,  in  connection  with  one-color 
fiUino",  produce  corresponding  stripes;  therefore  we  will  devote  the  attention  at  once  towards  the 
fancy  color  arrangement  for  warp  and  filling. 

Among  the  simpler  effects  may  be  found  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  hair-line"  effect,  and 
is  derived  through  an  alternate  arrangement  of  i  end  light,  i  end  dark  in  warp  and  filling.  Each 
filling  must  cover  its  own  color.  Therefore  when  the  shed  of  the  warp  is  formed  by  the  dark  set 
of  mreads  up,  the  light  set  of  threads  down,  the  light-colored  filling  must  be  interwoven.  Again, 
if  the  dark  set  of  threads  are  down  and  the  light  set  of  threads  up,  the  dark-colored  filling  has 
to  be  thrown  through  the  shed. 

Arrangement  pjg   j3  illustrates  the  effect  as  produced  by  this  arrange- 

warp.        ment.     If  the  interweaving  of  the  filling,  as  explained  in  fig.  i8, 
is  changed  to  the  other  pick,  we  get  the  stripe  effect  across  the 
Effect.        fabric  or  in  the  direction  of  the  filling.    'This  effect,  known  as 
"  imitation  tricot,"   is    illustrated   in  Fig.   19.     By  combining, 
alternately  for  certain  spaces,  the  hair-line  effect  with  the  tricot 
ing  flga.  18, 19, 20, 21,    effect,  "  checkerboard"  effects  are  obtained.     It  will  be  readily  Fig.  18. 

seen,  that  the  regular  arrangement  of  repeating  i  light,  i  dark, 
will  produce  either  one  of  the  before-mentioned  styles.     Therefore,  by  allowing,  in  a  distance 
■3»nG3^G3^::]^^:D3n     of  a  certain  numiber  of  ends  (according  to  the  size  of    aiiBi^ccn^nnnrinncGGnDn 
B  ■    ;b  :□  h  ::  icj  .a     tjjg  effect),  2  ends  from  one  color  to  be  used,  we  will     S"*"  "  ''  "'    "  "  "  ^i3 

ijiu   o::::c:::;:x;;:[:::a       change  from  one  effect  to  the  Other.  rnn   ::::::;:[:::;::;  H   [i   B   a  JH 

cEs:aHns|sHaHasEi  Fig.  20  illustrates  One  of  the  many  styles  possible     i  'f^  ]^!z!ZZ!^  ^  ^  ^  |i| 

GN^a  Mw^^™™^     to  be  derived.     There  are  g  ends  of  warp  and  filling     b      ::  ::  ::  :;    "  '". "  ":  Jl 

GBajasaaaaaaaaaa  ^  L,qp  H.' m  m  ;;  """"-""t:Hi| 

□i'jriiiiiiilialii     for  each  effect,  therefore  1 8  ends  for  the  repeat.  ^^-%  i-  -i  ■•  :"::::::"-:;:!a| 

Fig.  19.                     Figs.  2 1 ,  22,  23  and  24  illustrate  a  few  more  of  the  Bii;|  |  B  B  J;!!:J5;5^;!;i^M3 

many  different  effects  which  may  be  obtained.     The  □iE_i"  :'  ""  "'    -^  c  l;_  atii 

principle    observed   in   exchanging  the  two   main   or  Fu,.  20. 
foundation  effects  (hair-line  and  tricot)  is  left  undisturbed. 

In  Fig.  21  the  arrangement  of  warp  and  filling  is  2  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  forming  the 
"broken-up"  effect. 

Fig.  22  is  constructed  of  2  ends  hght,  2  ends  dark,  in  the  repeat  of  its  color  arrangement, 
and  forms  a  "star"  effect. 
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Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. 

Fig.  23  is  constructed  as  follows: 

Arrangement    of  warp. 


1  end  light, 

2  ends  dark, 

3  ends  in  the  repeat. 
Arrangement  of  the  filling:      i  pick  light, 

to  alternate  with     i  pick  dark, 

2  picks  in  the  repeat. 


■  ■ 

■  ■   ::.:      ::::      :::: 

■  ■  l::: 

■  ■ 
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Fig.  24  is  constructed  as  follows : 

,  ^    c  ^y.  2  ends  light, 

Arrangement  of  the  warp,  ^     ' 

2  ends  dark, 

4  ends  in  the  repeat. 

Arrangement  of  the  filling :      i  pick  light, 

to  alternate  with   i  pick  dark. 

Fig-  24-  ~     .  ,      .      , 

2  picks  m  the  repeat. 

Similar  effects  upon  the  plain  weave,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  18  to  24  inclusive,  can  also  be 

arranged  for  3  to  4,  or  more  colors  in  warp  or  filling,  or  for  both  systems  combined,  for  producing 

one  effect. 

II.     TWILLS. 

In  twill  weaves  (or  tweel  from  the  French  tuaillc)  the  warp  and  filling  threads  do  not  inter- 
lace alternately  as  in  the  plain  weave,  'but  only  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc.,  thread  is  used. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  twill  weaves  consists  in  having  every  successive  pick  interlace  correspond- 
ingly with  its  successive  warp-thread,  thus ;  If  the  first  pick  ties  in  the  first  warp-thread,  the 
second  pick  must  interlace  in  the  second  warp-thread,  the  third  pick  must  interlace  in  the  third 
warp-thread,  etc.  Continuing  to  design  in  this  manner  until  all  the  harness  required  to  be 
used  are  taken  up  will  give  us  the  "repeat"  This  manner  of  interlacing  warp  and  filling  will 
produce  a  distinct  pattern  upon  the  cloth,  i.  e.,  lines  running  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  it. 

Comparing  the  twill  weaves  with  the  plain  weave  in  respect  to  thickness  of  the  cloth  to  be 
produced,  will  show  that  the  twill  weaves  permit  of  the  introduction  of  more  material  into  the 
fabric,  thus  making  it  closer  in  its  structure  than  the  plain  weave.  The  reason  for  it  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  twill  weaves  the  warp  and  filling  interlace  only  at  intervals  of  two,  three  or  more 
threads,  thus  permitting  the  warp  and  the  filling  to  lie  closer  together. 

We  mentioned  before  that  the  twill  weaves  form  diagonal  lines  on  the  cloth.  These  lines 
can  be  arranged  to  run  from  the  left  to  the  right  or  from  the  right  towards  the  left.  It  will  be 
the  clearest  visible  to  the  eye  in  the  fabric  by  using  the  twill  in  the  weave  the  same  direction  of 
twist  the  warp-thread  has. 

Twills  commence  with  the  3-harness,  and  can  after  this  be  made  on  any  number  of  harness. 

Various  methods  are  in  practical  use  in  classifying  common  twills.  The  most  proper  course 
will  be  to  divide  the  general  system  into  two  divisions : 

A.  Uneven-sided  twills,  or  twill  weaves  in  which  more  or  less  warp-up  indications  appear  on 
the  design,  compared  with  fiUing-up  indications,  or  the  amount  of  indications  balance  but  the 
general  arrangement  is  different  in  one  compared  with  the  other.  For  example:  '  3  °  1  =f.  but 
differently  arranged  for  each  side.  (For  indicating  this  division  of  twills  the  letter  «  is  used 
throughout  the  chapter.) 

B.  Even-sided  twills,  or  twill  weaves  in  which  the  auioimt  and  arrangement  of  warp  up  and 
filling  up  is  completely  balanced.  (For  indicating  this  division  of  twills  the  letter  e  is  used 
throughout  the  chapter.) 

S5«MnS  3-harness  twill.  BSnBSn  3-harness  twill. 

nBBDBB                    ■y  ■ngiigg                 t 

sMBDBBn                    -^  „  sananQM                 '     „ 

MnmanB                  —  "•  DMODMn                  ~-:  u. 

inB«n«B                 I  iiinnBnn                    2 

Fig.  25.  '^^'■P  fo""  f^<=^-  Fig.  26.  F'"'"?  fo''  '^^'^^■ 

Commencing  the  designing  of  twills  on  j-harness,  we  find  one  twill  possible  to  be  made 
upon  it,  which  is  the  ti  twill:  i  down  2  up  or  I  up  2  down;  also  technically  represented  with 
warp  face  3 -,  filling  face ^,  and  weaves  shown  in  Fig.  25  and  Fig.  26. 
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Fig.  27  illustrates  the  plan  of  the  fabric  obtained  with  weave  Fig.  26. 

Fig.  28  represents  the  longitudinal  section  cut  of  fabric  shown  in  Fig.  27.  Numbers 
as  used  on  weave,  fabric  and  section  cut  are  selected  correspondingly.  A  in  section  cut  indicates 
warp-thread  No.  i  in  plan. 


4.-Harness  Twills. — Examining  four,  we  find  2  kinds  of  twills  possible  to  be  obtained :  i  down 
3  up  («),  or  I  up  3  down  («),  and  2  up  2  down  (e),  this  being  the  first  even-sided  twill  obtained. 


Fig.  29. 

4-harness  twill. 

3 
—  II. 
I 

Warp  for  face. 


nnnannnB 
nnMnnnMn 
DMnnnMnn 
■DnnMnnn 
4nnnBnanM 
nnBnnnBn 
DHnnnMnn 

1   4 

Fig.  290. 

4-harness  twill. 
I 


Filling  for  face. 


nnHHnDHK 
n*«nnMBn 
MHanHMnn 
■□DHMnnM 
4nnHMnnHH 
DBMnoBBa 
■■nnMBcn 
i«nn««nnH 
1   4 

Fig.  30. 
4-harness  twill. 

2 

—  c. 

2 

Warp  and  filling  equal. 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  3 1  illustrates  the  fabric  obtained  with  weave  Fig.  30. 

Fig.  32  represents  the  longitudinal  section  cut  of  fabric  shown  in  Fig.  31.     A  =  warp-thread 
No.  I. 

^Harness  Twills. — In  five-harness  we  find  three  different  kinds  of  twills,  as  follows : 
Warp  Face.  Filling  Face. 

I  down  4  up  {u),  or  i  up  4  down  {zi). 

3  up  2  down  {u),  "  3  down  2  up  {u). 

I  down  I  up,  I  down  2  up  («),       "  i  up  i  down,  i  up  2  down  (u). 
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■■■MnHHMMn 


5 -harness  twill. 

4 


panDMULjuuM 
nDDHnnnnan 
EinBnnnnBnn 
nannnnMnnQ 
■ngDQBnnnn 

nnnBnnnnBa 
iBDnnn«nnnQ 

1  5 


Fig.  34. 


5 -harness  twill. 
I 


■□DMBMDDMM 

nDiBinniBH 
niBMnniMin 
■HB=:::BMBDn 

HnDHIBDErMM 

nnBBHn::BBa 

DBBanDBBBD 

HBBnnBBBan 


Fig.  35. 


5 -harness  twill. 
3 


nnBBnnnBBn 
nBBnnnBBnn 
BBnnnBBnnn 
BnnnBBnnnB 
nnnBBnnnBB 

snnBBnnnBBg 
nBBnnaBBnn 
■BLinnBBnnn 
BnnnBBnnnB 

innnBBunnBB 

1     5 

Fig.  36. 


5 -harness  twill. 
2 
—  u. 
3 


■nBBnBnBBn 
DBBnanflBaB 

BBDBnflBnBD 

BnBDBBnBnB 

□BDBBnBnBB 

sBnBBnBnBBn 

nBBnanBBnB 
BBnanBBnBn 

BnBnBBnBDB 
inBnBBDBnBB 


Fig.  37. 


5 -harness  twill. 


DBnnBnBnnB 
BnnBnBnnBn 
noBnBnnBnB 
nBnBnnBDBn 
BnBnnBnBnn 
snBonBnBnnB 
BnnBnBnnBn 
nnBnBnnBDB 
nBnBnnBnan 
iBnBnnBDBnn 
1    5 

Fig.  38. 


6-Harncss  Tiuills. — On  six-harness  five  different  twills  are  found  : 

Fillijig  Face.  Warp  Face. 

-  I  up  5  down  {u),  or  i  down  5  up  [ji). 

2  up  4  down  (u),  "  2  down  4  up  (k). 

I  up  I  down,  I  up  3  down  (ji),       "  i  down  i  up,  i  down  3  up  (?/). 

Warp  and  Filling  equal. 
3  up  3  down  (i). 
2  up  I  down,  I  up  2  down  (e). 


tinnnnBDannnB 
nnnnBDnoDDBn 
nnnBnnnnnBnn 
nnBnnnnnBnnn 
DBnnnnnBnnnn 
BnnnnnBDnnnn 
«nnnnnBnnnnnB 
nnnnBnnnnnBn 
nnnBnnnnnann 
nnBnnnnnBnnn 
HBnnnnnBnnnn 
iBnnnnnBnnnnn 


6-harness  twill. 

I 

—  u. 
S 


BBBBBnBBBBBD 

BBBBnBBBHBnB 
■BBnBBBHBnBB 
■BnflBBBBnBBB 
BnBBBBBnBBBB' 
DBBBBBnBBBBB 
6BBBBBnBBBBBn 
BBBBnBBBBBCB 
BBBnBBBBBnBB 
■BnBBBBBnBBB 

Bni 
inr- 


6-harness  twill. 
5 

21. 

I 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


■nnnnHBnnnnB 
nnnnBBnnnnBB 
nnnBBnnnnBBn 
nnBBnnnnBBnn 
HBBnnnnBBnnn 
BBnnnnBonnnn 

<;BnnnnBBnnnnB 
nnnnBHnnnnBH 
nnnBBnnnnBBn 
□DBBnnnnBBnn 
DBBnnnnBBnnn 

iBBannnBBnnna 


Fig.  41. 


6-harness  twill. 

—  u. 
4 


DBBBBOnBBBBn 

BBBBnnBBBBnn 
BBBnnBBBBnnH 

BBnnBBBBDnBB 

■nnBBBBnnBBB 

nnBBBBUnBBBB 

'  enBBBBnnBBBBn 

SBBBnnBBBBnn 
BBnnBBBBnna 
BnnBBBBnnBB 
BnnBBBBnnBBB 
innBBBBnn*^ 


Fig.  42. 


6-harness  twill. 

4 
—  II. 

2 


DBnnnBnBnnnB 
■nnnBnBnnnBD 
nnoBnBnnnBnB 
nnBnBnnnBnan 
nBHBnnnBHBnn 
BOBnnnBnBnnn 
enBnnnBnBnnDB 
■nnnBnBnnnBn 
□nnBDBnnnBnB 
nnBnBnnnBnBD 
nanBonnanBon 
JBnBnnnBnBonn 

1       6 

Fig.  43. 


6-harness  twill. 


■DBBBnaDBBBn 

DBBBnanBBBnfl 
BBBnanBBBnBn 
■■nBnBBBnBDg 
BnBnBBBnBnBl 

DBUBBBnanflBB 

SBnBBBnBnBBBn 
nBBBnBnBBBna 

■BBnBnBBBnBQ 

■BnBnBBBnBnS 
BnBnBBBnBnBl 

IDUDBBBnBnBBB 


6-harness  twill. 
I     I 


Fig.  44 
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BHnnnnMHnDnii 
■nnnnannniM 
nnnaaHnnnaMa 
□□■■HnDDiMHn 

■■■nnnHaannn 

MnDDHiHDnnfia 

nnHHHnnnaaHn 

iiHHnnDHNMnnu 


Fig.  45- 


6-harness  twill. 
3 


mummnnaunuu 
HDnaMDinnaan 

innHMDHnnian 
iBBnMnnMwnmnn 


Fig.  46. 


6-harness  twill. 
2     I 


'/-Harness  Twills. — On  7-harness  eight  different  kinds  of  twills  are  found,  all  uneven-sided. 


Filling  Face. 

1  up  6  down 

2  up  5  down 

3  up  4  down 

1  up  I  down  I  up  4  down 

2  up  I  down  I  up  3  down 
2  up  2  down  I  up  2  down 
I  up  3  down  I  up  2  down 

I  up  I  down  I  up  I  down  i  up  2  down 

Filling  for  Face. 

nnnnnnannnnnnn 
nnnnnannnnnnmn 
nnnnMnnnnnnBDn 
nnnannnnnnMnan 
nDHnnDDnnMnnnn 
nmnnnnnnannnnn 
■□nnancMDnnnnn 
7nnnnDCMnnnncnM 
nnnnnMnnnnnnan 
nnnnMnnnnnDMnn 
nnnannDnnnMncia 

DBnnnnnnMjnnnn 
iBncnnnDHnnnnnn 


7-harness  twill. 
I 
6 


Fig.  47. 


unnnnniiannnnnw 
DnDnnBBnnnnDBM 
DnnnBBnnnnnMMU 

nnnBBnnnnnBBnn 

nMBDnnnDBHnnnn 
iiMnnnnn»*nncnn 
'■□□DnnMBDnnnna 

nnnnnMMnnnnnBB 
nnnnMMcnnnnEBn 
nnnMMnDDnnBBnn 

DBBnnnnnMBnnnn 
■■cnnnnBBnnncn 


7-harness  twill. 


Fig.  49. 


nnBMBnnnnBBMnn 
nBB*nnnn«BBnnn 
MBBnnnnBBBnnnn 

7MBnnnn*BBnnnn» 
■nnnnBBBnnnnHB 
nnnnMBBnnnnBMB 
nnnBBBnnnnBBBn 
nnBBBnnnnBBBnn 
nBBBnnanBBBnnn 

iBBBnnnnBBBnnnn 
1     7 

Fig.  51. 

DBnonnBDHnnnnn 
BnnnDBnBnnnDBn 
nnnnBnBnnnnanB 
nnnBDBnnnnBnBn 
nnBnBDnnniBnBDn 
nBnBaannBnBnan 
■DBnnnnBnBnnnn 
7nBnnDnBnBnnnn» 
BnnnnBnBDnDDBn 
ndnnBnBnnDnBDB 
nnnBnBnnnnBDBD 
nnHnBnnnnBDBDn 
nBnBmaciDBnBnnn 
iHDBnDnnBnBnnnn 


7-harness  twill. 
3 


7-harness  twill. 
I   I 


I     4 


Warp  Face. 

1  down  6  up, 

2  down  5  up, 

3  down  4  up, 

1  down  I  up  I  down  4  up, 

2  down  I  up  I  down  3  up, 
2  down  2  up  I  down  2  up, 
I  down  3  up  I  down  2  up, 

I  down  I  up  I  down  i  up  i  down  2  up. 

Warp  Face. 

■■MMMBDBMHMBn 
■BBBBDBBBBBBDB 
HBBflaBBBBBBDflB 
BBBnBBBBBBDflflB 


■nBBHBBBnBBBBl 
nBBBBBBDBBBBBi 
TBBIBBBDBBBBBBa 
■■BBBDBBBBBBDB 
■BBBDBBBBBBnBB 
■BflnBBBBBBDBBB 
■BDBBBBBBDBBBB 


in« 


Fig. 


DBBBBBnnMnMn 

■BBBBnDBBBBBnn 
BBBBnnBBBBBDnB 

SBBDDBBBBBDQBB 
BnnBBBBBOnBBB 
■nnBBBBBDDBBBB 
nnflBBBBDnBBBBB 
7nBBBBBnDBBBBBD 

SBBBBnnBBBBBnn 
BBBDDBHBBBDnB 
■BBnaBBHBBDnBB 
BBDDBBBHBDnBBB 
BDDBBBBBDDBBBB 
inDBBBBBnqglUIBK 


Fig.  50. 


DnaBBBannniHa 

DBBBBnnnBBBBCn 
■BHBDDnBBBBnnn 
BBBnnQBBBBnnDB 
■■aDDBBBBnnDBB 

■nnnBBBBDnnBBB 
nnDBBBBnnnBBBB 
TnnBBHBnnnflBBBn 

DBBBBnnOBBBBnn 
■BBBDDDBBBBDDn 
BBBOnDBBBBDnDB 
BBnnDBBBBDDnBB 

ananflBBBnnnBBH 

iDDDBBBBnnnBBia 


Fig.  52. 


irDBBBaDBniBBBd 
DBBBBDBDBBBBDB 
BBBBDBnBBBBDBn 
BBBDBDBBBBQBDB 
.■BDBnBBBBDBDBB 
BDBDBBBMnBnBBB 
DHnBBBBnBDBBBB 

IBDBBBBDBDBBBBn 
nBBBBDBDBBBBaB 
■BBBDBDBBBBnBD 
■BBDBDBBBBDBnB 
MBnBnMBBBDBDBB 
■DBnBBBBDBDBBB 

inBnBBBBUBnBBBB 


7-harness  twill._ 
6 


7-harneS3  twill.. 
S 


7-harness  twill. 
4 


7-harness  twilL 
I     4 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  54. 
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■  M  ■ 


nMznzMB  H  ■- 

nn«BjB  :;:: .  ..-  . 
nMBEannzMMnMnn 
MBrjMnnnMMZHnnn 

7MuMznn«*n«nnzM 
nMnnnBBnBnnnBM 
■nnnaanananiHn 
nnnMMnaannHHnM 
nnB*nMnnnBBn*n 
nMMnBnnnBBnMnn 

laanannaiMnHnnn 


Fig.  55. 


■DMiannaDBMnn 

■■■naiDaHHD3in 

■uDMnHManDMDaH 
DDBniMinninaBi 

TniDIBinDBniBBQ 

BaBBBanBDBBBnn 
nBBBnnBHBBBnnB 
BBBanB^BBBnaan 
BBriDBnBBBQnBnB 
bdhb:  iBBHanBaBB 
inDflnBBBanBDBBa 


Fig.  56. 


7-harne.ss  twill. 
I      .^1 


■nnBnnBBnnBnna 
nnBnnBBnnBnnBB 
nBnnBBnnBnnBBD 
■□nBBnnBDnBBnn 
nnBBcnBnnBBonB 
DBBnnBnnBBnnBn 
BBLinBUDBBnaann 
vb;  ::  bz^bb^zbuhb 
c:'.u  ■"BBT::BjnBB 
cm.  ;;■■: ::  :B:-:nBBn 
b;;-  :aB  :;:B::ZBBnn 
czBB:^zB_::BBnnB 
nBB'jnBnnBBnDBn 
iBBnnBnnBBnQBnn 


Fig.  57. 


7-harness  twill. 


DBHaBinaHinBin 
■BnBBnnBBnBBnn 
■OBBnaBBaBBanB 
nBBDOBBnBBnnBB 

BBDDBBnBBnnBBD 
BOnBBZIBBnnBBDB 

nzBBDBflnnBBnBB 

T:lBB!iBB;.lnBBDBBn 

BB":BBii;":BBnBBnn 
flZBB:i:  ;BBnBBaaB 

DBBailBB:  IBBDnBB 
■BZaBBUBBDZflBn 

BnnBBnBBnaBBzifl 
lanBBnBflnnBBnBB 


Fig.  58. 


7-harness  twill. 


nnnBnnBnnnBnn* 
nnBnnBnnnBnnBn 
DBnnBnnnBnnBnn 
■nnBnnnBnnBnnn 
□nBnnnBanBnnnH 
tiBnnnBnnBnnnBn 
■nnnHDDBLnnBnn 
TnnDBnDBnnnBnn* 
nnBnnBnnDBnaBn 
nBnnBnnnBnnBnn 
BnnMnnnBznBnnn 
nnBnnDBncBnnnB 
DBnnnBnnBnnnBa 
iMnnnBnnBnnnBun 


7-harness  twill. 
I      I 


BBnBBnBBBDBBaB 
BnBBDBBBnBBDBB 
DBBQBBBaBBnBBB 
BBnBBBnBBDBBBn 
BDBBBnBBDBBBnB 
DBBBnBBDBBBDBB 

TBBBnBBDBBBDBBD 
BBnBBnBBBDBBDB 
BDBBDBBflnBBDBB 
nBBnBBBDBBDBBB 
HBnflBBnBBnBBBn 
BnBBBDBBDBBBDB 

inBBinBBaBBBDBH 


7-harness  twill. 

o       2 


Fig.  59. 


nnnBnnBnBnBn-n 
■nBnnBDBnBDnBn 
nBnnBDBDBnnBnB 
■nnBnBaBnnBnBD 
nnBnBnBncBCBDB 
nBDBnBnnBnBnBn 
HDBnBnnBnBDBnn 
TnBnBnnBDBnannB 
■□BnnBQBnBnnBn 
nBnnBnBnBnnBDB 
■□nBnBnBnnBDBn 
nnBnBnBDnBnBDB 
nBCBZBnnBDBnBn 
iBnBjBanBaBnBnn 


7-harness  twill. 
I      I      I 
I      I    .2 


Fig.  61. 


■nBnBBDBnBnBBn 
nBnBBnBnBDBB:nr] 

■□BBnBDBnBBlIBa 
DBBDBnBnBBnBnH 
BBDBnBnBBaBDBn 
BDBDBDBBnBnBDB 
DBQBLIBBaBDBnBB 
TBnBnBBDBaBDBBn 
DBDBBaBnBnBBDB 
BnBBnBDBDBBDBn 

nBBaBDBDBBnBnB 

BBnBnBnBBnBDBn 

BnBDBDBBnBnBnfl 

inBnBZBBZBnBnBB 
1     7 

Fig.  62. 


7-harness  twill. 
I      I      2 


For  8-harness,  we  find  the  following  twills: 


Filling  Face. 

nnnnanQBnnnnnnnB 
nnnnnnBnnnnnnnBn 
cnnnnBnnnnnanBnn 
nnnnBnnSunnDBnnn 
nnnBnnnnnnnBnnnn 
nnBnnnnnnnBnnnnn 
DBannnnnnBnnnnnn 
BanznnnnBnnnnnnn 
snnnnnnnBnDnnannB 
nnnnunBnnnnannBL 
nnnnnBnnnnnnnBDC 
nnnnBnnnnnnnBnnn 
BnDBnnnnnnnBnnni: 
nnBannnnnnBDnnnL 


Fig.  63. 
I 


Warp  Face. 

■BBDBBBBBBBDBBBB 
BBDBBBBBBBDBBBBB 
BDBBBBBBBDBBBBBB 
DBBBBBBBDBBBBBBB 
IBBBBBBBDBBBBBBBn 
BBBBBBnBBBBBBBDB 

bbbbbzbbbbbbbdbb 
bbbb:.jBbbbbbbdbbb 

BBBriBBBBBBBDBBBB 
■BnBBBBBBBDBBBBB 


in. 


Fig.  64. 

7   7i. 


Filling  Face. 

■nnnanciBBnnannnB 
nnannDBBpncnnDBB 
nannuBBnannaDBBn 
nnnDBBnnaannBBnn 
nnnBBnannnniBBnnn 
nnBBannnnDBBnnun 
nBBnnnnnnBBDnnnn 
BBannnnnBBnannnn 
sBnnnnnnBBnnnnnDB 
nnannnBBnnnnnnBB 
nnannBBnnnannBBa 
nnnnBBnnannDBBnn 
nnnBBnunnnDBBnnn 
nnsBnnDnnDBBnnnn 
nBBnnnnnnBBnnnnn 
iBBnnnannBBnnnnan 


Fig.  65. 


Warp  Face. 

niBBBBBnnBBBBBBn 
■BBBBBDDBBBBBBnn 
■BBBBnDBBBBBBanB 

■  BBBDiaBBBBBBnOBB 
■BBaDBBBBBBnnBBB 
■BanBBBBBBDDBBBB 
BDnBBBBBBDDBBBBB 
DnBBBBBBDDBBBBBB 

SnBBBBBBDaBBBBBBn 
BBBBBBnDBBBBBBDn 

■  BBBBL^DBBBBBBUnB 

■  BBBDaBBBBBBIUDBB 
BBBDDBBBBBBDnBBB 
BBnDBBBBBBDnBBBB 
■anBBBB-BflaDBBBBB 

innBBBBBBDDBBBBBB 


Fig.  66. 
.     6 
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»BnnnixwM«nnnnnB 
■□nnnnMMMnnnnnHB 

nnnnBMBnnnnnBBiin 
□□n»BMnnnnnBBMDn 
nnMBMnnnnnBMBgnn 
n*M«apnaoB«K=innn 
■■■nn^nnKKBunnnn 

■■sBBjunnnMMBnnnnn* 
■annanB**nnnnaBM 
nnaaDBBMnnnaniMMg 
nnnnMBmnnnnnBMBn 
nnnMBBonnnnMBBnn 
nnMBMnnnnnB^mnnn 
nMBBnnannBBBnnnn 

iBBBnonnDBBBannnn 
1  s 

Fig.  67. 


5 

DmnMnnnMnMnmnnnM 
■DMnnnMaMDMnnnMn 
n*nnnBnMaMannMnB 
■nnnMrj*nBann*nMn 
nnnBCwn«nnnMnMn« 
nnMnMnBannmnmnMa 
n«nMDHann«nBnMnn 
■□■□■□nnBDMnMnnn 

:8nBnBnnnBnBnMnnnM 
■□MnnnMOMnBnnnBn 
nMnnnBDBnMnnnMnB 
■napMnBDMnnnanMn 
nnnBDMnMnnnBDMHB 
nnMaMnBnnn*DBnBn 
nMnMnMannanMaBna 

JwnBnBnnnMnBDMnaa 

1  8 

Fig.  71. 


I   I   3 

:nMDnBnnMnBnn«nn0 

nnBananMnnBanMnM 
nBnnBUBnnBnDMnBn 
■nnMnmnnMnnBDMnn 
nnMn«nnBnn«nBnGB 
nBn*nn«nnBnMnnBn 
■nMnnmnnBDMnnBnn 

■■snMnnBanMPMpnManH 
BnnBnnBDMnnMnPBn 
nnMnnMDBnnMnnBn* 
nBnaMnBnn*nnBnMP 
■nnBDManMnnMnMnn 
nnMnBnnMnnBDMnnM 
n«n«nnMnnBn«nnMn 

nBnMnnBnnBnBnnBnn 


Fig.  75. 
I   I 


■naMnnnnMnnMnnnoM 
nMnnnnMnnMDnnDMn 

;nnnnMnnMnnDnMnn* 
nnnMnnmnnnnMnnBn 
nnMnnBnnDnmanBnn 
nBanMnnnnannMnnn 
MnnmnnnnMnnMnnan 

■snnBnnnnBnnMnnnnM 
n«nnnn*nnMnnnnBn 
■nrnnmnQMnnnnMnn 
nnnDMn-BGnDDMnnH 
DnnBnnBnnnnBnGBn 
nn*nnMnnnnBnn«nn 
DMnnMDnnnBnnBnnn 

3K:nMnnnn*nnMnnnn 


nnHMnnnnHMMMMQ 
nMiivananBaiHina 
■■■■■□□DHBBHHnna 
■■■■□nnMBMHinnna 
■■■nnnHBMMMDanHa 

■■■■■nDDBMiainnn 

■■MaQDaiaaannDia 
■■□nnMHMMnnniHH 
■□nniHiaMDnnHiH 


Fig. 


DBnaiMDHninHHnM 
■ziBaaaaDaDHanin 
naaananaDaaanana 
■aanaDauaaananan 
aanaaanaaaaanana 
■naaanaaauananaH 
Dananaaananaaaaa 
sananaaanauaDaaaa 
naDBBananHDaaana 
BnaaananBaaaaaaa 
naaanananaaanana 
■aaoacanaaanaDan 
■ananaaaaananana 
■aanaaaaananaDaa 
inananaaanananaaa 

1         8 

Fig.  72. 
I   I   3 


I 


naaanaanjinaanHan 
naanaanaaaanaana 
aanaananaanaanan 
anaanaaaanaananH 
oaananaanaananaa 
aananaanaanaDaan 
anaDaaaaaaanaana 
nanaanaaDanaanaa 
8aQaanaaDaaaaDaan 
DaaDaananaaDaana 
■anaananaaDaanan 
anaananaanaanaaa 
naananaanaacaaaa 
aananaanaananaan 
ananaanaananaana 
inanaanaananaanaa 


Fig.  76. 


■ai 


naaaanaanaaaanaa 
aaaanaanaaaanaan 
aaanaanaaaanaana 
■aDaanaaaanaanaa 
anaanaaaaaaanaaa 
naanaaaanaaaaaaa 
saanaaaanaanaaaan 
aaaaaaaaanaaaana 
naaaanaanaaaanaa 
aaaanaaaaaaanaan 
aaanaanaaaanaana 
■anaanaaaanaanaa 
anaanaaaanaanaaa 
inaanaaaanaanaaaa 


nannnnnanannnnno 
nnnnnnanannnnnan 
nnnnnanannnnnana 
nnnnanannnnnanan 
nnnanannnnnacann 
nnanannnnnacannn 
nanannnnnanannnn 
anannnnnanannnnn 
snannnnnanannnnna 
annnnnanannnnnan 
nnnnnanannnnnana 
nnnnanannnnnanan 
nnnanannnnnacann 
nnanannnncanannn 
nanannnnnanannnn 
lanannnnnanacnnnn 

1         8 

Fig.  69. 


■nannnnaanannnna 
nannnnaanannnnaa 
annnnaanannnnaan 
nnnnaanannnnaana 
nnnaanannnnaanan 
nnaanannnnaanann 
naanannnnaanannn 
aanannnnaanannnn 
8anannnnaanannnna 
nannnnaanannnnaa 
annnnaanannnnaan 
nnnnaanannnnaana 
nnnaanannnnaanan 
nnaanannnnaanann 
naanannnnaanannn 
laanannnnaanannan 

1         8 

Fig.  73- 


nnaanaannnaanaan 
naanaannnaanaann 
aanaannnaanaannn 
anaannnaanaannna 
naannnaanaannnaa 
aannnaanaannnaan 
annnaanaannnaana 
nnnaanaannnaanaa 
snnaanaanDnaanaan 
naanaannnaanaann 
aanaannnaanaannn 
anaannnaanaannna 
naannnaanaannnaa 
aannnaanaannnaan 
annnaanaannnaana 
innnaanaannnaanai 


Fig.  77. 


3  I 

Hnnnannaannnanna 
nnnannaannnagnaa 
nnannaannnannSan 
nannaannnannaann 
annaannnannaannn 
nnaannnannaannna 
naannnannaannnan 
■annnannaannnann 
sannnannaannnanna 
nnnannaannnannaa 
nnannaannnannaan 
nannaannnannaann 
annaannnannaannn 
nnaannnannaannna 
naannnannaannnan 
laannnannaannnann 


■naaaaananaaaaia 
naaaaananaaaaana 
■aaaananaaaaanan 
aaaananaaaaacana 
aaananaaaaanaDBB 
aananBaaaananaaH 
ananaaaaanani 
nanaaaaanani' 
sanaaaaanani 
naaaaananaaaaana 
aaaaannnaaaaanan 
aaaananaaaaanana 
aaananaaaaananaa 
aananaaaaananaaa 
ananaaaaananaaaa 
inanaaaaananaaaaa 

1  8 

Fig.  70. 

^J 5 

//. 

I   I 

nanaaaannanaaaan 
anaaaannanaaaann 
naaaannanaaaanna 
aaaannanaaaannan 
aaannanaaaannana 
aannanaaaaunanaa 
annanaaaannanaaa 
nninaaaannanaaaa 

snlnaaaannanaaaan 
anaaaannanaaaann 
naaaannanaaaanna 
aaaannanaaaannan 
aaannanaaaannana 
aannanaaaannanaa 
annanaaaannanaaa 

innanaaaannanaaaa 


Fig.  74. 
I   4 


2   I 

aannannaaannannn 
annannaaannannaa 
unannaaannannaaa 
nannaaannannaaan 
annaaannannaaann 
nnaaannannaaanna 
naaannannaaannan 
aaannancaaannann 
saamannaaannauna 
annannaaannannaa 
nnannaaannannaaa 
nannaaannannaaan 
annaaannannaaann 
nnaaannannaaanna 
naaannannaaannan 
laaannannaaannann 


Fig.  78. 
3   I 


Fig.  79. 


Fig.  80. 


Fig.  81. 


naaanaannaaanaan 
aaanaannaaanaann 
aanaannaaanaanna 
anaannaaanaannaa 
naannaaanaannaaa 
aannaaanaannaaan 
annaaaraannaaana 
nnaaanaaunaaanaa 
snaaanaannaaanaan 
aaanaannaaanaann 
aanaannaaanaanna 
anaannaaanaannaa 
naannaaanaannaaa 
aannaaanaannaaan 
annaaanaannaaana 
innaaanaannaaanaa 

1         8 

Fig.  82. 


annnnaaaaannni 

nnnnaaaannnn»" 

nnnaaaannnnaaaan 

nnaaaannnnaaaann 

naaaannnnaaaannn 

aaaannnnaaaannnn 

■saaannnnaaaannnna 
aannunaaaannnnaa 
annnnaaaannnnaaa 
nnnnaaaannnnaaaa 
nnnaaaannnnaaaan 
nnaaaannnnaaaann 
naaaannanaaaanna 

■laaaannnnaaaannnn 


Fig.  83. 


aanannnaaanannna 


annnaaanannni 

nnnaaanannnaaana 
nnaaanannnaaanan 
naaanannnaaanann 
aaanannnaaanannn 
8aanannnBaanannna 
anannnaaanannnaa 
nannnaaanannnaaa 
annnaaanannnaaan 
nnnaaanannnaaana 
nnaaanannnaaanan 
naaanannnaaanann 
laaanannnaaanannn 


ananannaanananna 
nananinaanananaaa 
anannaananannaan 
nannaananannaana 
annaananannaanan 
nnaananannaanana 
naananannaananan 
aananannaananann 


_inannaantananni . ..  _ 
nannaananannaana 
annaananannaanan 
nnaananannaanana 
naananannaaOanan 
laananannaananann 


2  I 

naanannanaananna 
aanannacaanannan 
anannanaanannana 
nannanaanannanaa 
annanaanannanaan 
nnanaanannanaana 
nanaanannanaanan 
anaanannanaanann 
8naanannanaananna 
aanannanaanannan 
anannanaanannana 
nannanaanannanaa 
annanaanannanaan 
nnanaanannanaana 
nanaanannanaanan 
lanaanannanaanann 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86. 
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Figs.  83  to  S6  inclusive  are  the  even-sided  twills  on  8-harness. 

The  same  method  observed  in  designing  every  common  twill  possible  from  3  to  8  warp- 
threads  in  repeat,  as  shown,  is  continued  for  twills  of  any  higher  number  of  harness  repeat. 
The  more  harness  we  can  use,  the  larger  the  variety  of  twills  which  may  be  obtained. 


Combinations  of  two   or  more    Colors   for   Producing   different    Effects   upon    Fabrics 
interlaced  on  the  "Twill"   System. 

In  this  system  of  weaves  an  endless  variety  of  effects  are  produced  by  the  different  arrange- 
ments of  colors.  The  same  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dress  goods,  fancy 
cassimeres,  fancy  worsteds  and  similar  textile  fabrics. 


f  Arrangement 
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Fig.  87. 
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DQH^aauaaauaaaua 

In  Fig.  87  is  illustrated  the  3-harness  twill j 

applied  to  2  ends  light 
I  end  dark 

3  ends  in  the  repeat  for  the  color  arrangement  of 
warp  and  filling.  The  interlacing  of  the  different  color  threads 
is  arranged  so  that  each  color,  in  filling,  covers  its  own  color 
in  the  warp ;  hence  the  dark  filling  must  be  interwoven  in  the 

shed,  which  has  all  the  dark  warp-threads  in  the  lower  part,  and  all  the  light  warp-threads  raised. 

The  effect  represents  what  is  technically  known  as  "  hair  line." 

Weave  Fig.   88,  illustrating  the  4-leaf  twill  -5 -,  can      SFinr:'    -!  'Sm 

-   also  be  used  for  producing  a  "  hair-line  "  effect  by  using  for    -\ 
the  color  arrangement  of  the  warp  and  filling 

3  ends  light, 

1  end  dark, 

4  ends  in  the  repeat. 
The  dark  filling  has  again  to  cover  its  own  color  in  the  "^'    ^' 

warp  to  produce  the  required  effect.     This  weave,  (- -),  can  also  be  used  in  an  arrangement  ot 

2  ends  light,  2  ends  dark,  in  the  warp  and  filling,  for  producing  a  "  line  "  equally  as  heavy  as  the 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  warp  for  effect. 

Fig.  89  illustrates  the  effect  of 

2  ends  dark, 
2  ends  light, 

4  ends  in  repeat  of  color  arrangement 
for  warp  and  filling,  upon  a  fabric  having  the  4-harness 
even-sided  twill  for  weave.  The  placing  of  the  colors  as 
represented  in  the  latter  effect,  will  prevent  the  filling  from 
showing  more  prominently,  than  the  warp.  The  principle  observed  is,  to  place  one  of  the  light 
picks  in  the  shed  formed  by  light  color  down  dark  color  up ;  the  other  light  pick  is  to  be  inter- 
woven when  half  of  the  light  and  half  of  the  dark  warp-threads  are  up,  and  the  remaining  one- 
half  of  each  are  down. 

Fig.  90  illustrates  a  "  zig  zag  "  arrangement  for  effect,  as  produced  upon  a  fabric  interwoven 
upon  the  4-harness  even-sided  twill  with  a  color  arrangement  of 

I  end  light, 

1  end  dark, 

2  ends  in  repeat  for  the  warp  and  filling. 
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Fig.  90. 


LjQQaDBQC3L:aaQuaaLi 
Fig.  91. 
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Fio-.  91  represents  a  "  spot  effect "  obtained  upon  a  fabric  interlacing  with  the  5-harness 
twill.     Color  arrangement  for  warp  and  filling  to  be  2  ends  dark,  3  ends  light. 
Fig.  92  illustrates  a  "  zig  zag  "  arrangement  for 
effect,  as  produced  upon  a  fabric  interwoven  with  the 
6-harness j  even-sided  twill  and  a  color  arrange- 
ment of  2  ends  light, 
I  end  dark, 

3  ends  in  repeat  for  the  warp  and  filling. 
Figs.  93,  94  and  95   illustrate  similar  effects  pro- 
duced on  a  warp  and  filling  arrangement  of 
I  end  light, 
I  end  dark, 
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Fig.  93. 


Fig.  92. 


2  ends  in  the  repeat. 
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;=  H:in  Fig.  93  illustrates  the  fabric  produced  with 

■•■-"^"  the  5-harness  -  i^  i  twill. 

:;■■::  1}  Fig.  94  calls  for  the  7-harness  ^  ^  '  ^  ' — f 

;j  n  I  twill,  and  Fig.  95   for  the  9-harness  ^  ^^  / 

li  \i  l\  twill. 
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Fig.  94.  t'lG.  95. 

In  diagrams  Figs.  96,  97,  98  and  99,  four  specimen  effects  of  three-color  arrangements  in 
warp  and  filling  are  given.  Such  combinations  find  extensive  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
cassimeres  and  fancy  worsted  suitings. 


Fig.    96    illustrates    the    effect    derived    from    the    even-sided 

4-harness  twill,  by  the  following  arrangement  of  warp  and  filling : 

2  ends  light,  1  color  No.  I. 

2  ends  medium,     V  or,       "     No.  2. 

I  end  dark,  J  "     No.  3. 

5  ends  repeat  in  color  arrangement ;  thus,  5  X  4  =  20 
threads,  repeat  of  effect. 
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Fig.  96. 


Fig.  97  illustrates  the  effect  derived  from  the  same 
weave  as  used  in  the  foregoing  example,  with  the  follow- 
ing arrangement  for  warp  and  filling  : 

4  ends  light,        "1  color  No.  i. 

4  ends  medium,    I  "       No.  2. 

4  ends  dark,  (        '  "       No.  3. 

4  ends  medium,  J  "       No.  2. 

16  ends  repeat  in  color  arrangement,  and  as  16 
is  a  multiple  of  4  (repeat  of  weave),  16  threads  are  also 
the  repeat  of  the  effect  in  addition  to  color  arrangement. 
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Fig.  9b 
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Diagram  Fig.  98  illustrates  the  effect  derived  from  the  ^ — —  6-harness 
e\^en-sided  twill,  by  the  following  color  arrangement : 
I  end  light,        ^  color  No.   i. 

I  end  medium,  >  or,      "       No.  2. 
I  end  dark,        j  "      No.  3. 

3  ends  repeat  in  color  arrangement,  the  same  repeating 
twice  in  one  repeat  of  the  weave,  also,  one  repeat  of  effect  in  fabric. 


.Sifia.  tajStStHtfli  |i  ifiiKianjfiji 


3  ends  light, 
3  ends  medium, 
I  end  dark. 
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Fig.  99. 
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Fig.  99  illustrates  the  same  weave  as  used  in 
Fig.  98,  arranged  for 

color  No.    I. 

or,        "     No.  2. 

"      No.  3. 

7  ends  repeat  in  color  arrangement,  and  as 
this  7  is  no  multiple  of  the  6  (repeat  of  weave)  or 
vice  versa,  7  X  6  ^42  threads  in  warp  and  filling 
are  required  for  one  repeat  of  the  effect. 

In  diagram  Fig.  100,  a  specimen  example  is 
given  of  3  colors  arranged  in  warp  and  filling  upon 

the 5-  4-harness  twill  for  producing  a  hair-line 

effect,  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and 

worsted  trouserings,  etc. 

■■■^    ._    -_    -J333D  Arrangement  of  warp  and  filling 

2  ends  light,       j 

I  end  medium,  >  ■ 

I  end  dark,        j 

4  ends  in  repeat. 

In  placing  the  filling  in  this  present  sample  as  well  as  similar  effects,  each  individual  color 
infilling  imist  cover  the  same  color  in  the  warp,  according  to  rules  given  for  producing  effects  with 
two  colors. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  student  that  these  effects,  until  now  produced  with  two  or  three 
colors  in  each  example,  can  readily  be  extended  to  effects  with  four  or  more  colors  in  warp,  or  in 
filling,  or  in  both  systems  combined  at  the  same  time. 

The  effects  shown  in  Figs.  90,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,97,  98  and  99  are  designed  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of  texture  in  warp  and  filling,  as  also  of  similar  thickness  of  thread  for  both  systems ; 
therefore,  any  changes  in  one  or  the  other  will  have  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  effect. 
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Satin  Weaves. 


Satin  weaves,  also  technically  called  satins,  are  without  the  prominent  lines  which  are 
identical  with  the  regular  twills  ;  consequently  satins  are  characterized  by  a  smooth  face.  In  twill 
weaves  the  points  of  intersection  follow  consecutively,  but  in  satin  weaves  this  is  not  the  case  ;  they 
being  arranged  to  interlace  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  three,  four  or  more  threads.  The  principles 
for  the  construction  of  satins  are  to  arrange  as  much  as  possible  distributed  stitching,  and  to  have 
it  done  at  the  same  time,  as  regular  as  possible.  The  more  scattered  we  can  arrange  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  warp  and  filling  the  less  these  points  of  intersection  will  be  visible  in  the  fabric. 
The  lowest  satin  that  can  be  produced  is  found  in  the  five-harness  satin  ;  after  this  the  same  can  be 
made  "  regular  "  on  any  number  of  harness,  with  the  exception  of  six.     The  four-leaf  broken- 

nnMnnnBD  twill  is  also  sometimes  classified  as  a  "  satin,"  but  against  the  rules   of  construction 

nnnBnnnM  . 

g*gnggnn  fQj.  these  weaves,  as  on  two  successive  picks  the  interwoven  threads  are  next  to  each 

^nnnSBnnS  other  (see  Fig.  lOi).     The  points  of  intersection  of  the  numerous  satins  are  found  by 

ifannmnnn  the  foUowmg  rule  : — 

Fig.  ioi  Divide    the    number    of    harness  for    the    satin    into  two  parts,   which    must 

neither  be  equal  nor  the  one  a  multiple  of  the  .other ;  again  it  must  not  be  possible  to  divide 

both  parts    by  a   third    number.       After  finding   this  number  (which  is  technically  known  as 

"  counter "),  add  it,  commencing  to  count  from  one  until  all  threads   or  harness   are  taken  up. 

For  example :  Find  satin  weave  for  five-harness  (5  equals  2  plus  3) ;  commencing  to  count  with 

one  and  adding  always  two  points  we  find : 

l-(-2=:3  +  2^5  +  2  =  7  or  2  +  2=4  +  2  =  6  or  i  giving  the  points  for  intersection 

in  the  weave  as  i,  3,  5,  2,  4,  which  means : 

The  first    pick  intersects  with  the  ist  warp-thread  (ist  harness  up). 

"     second  "  "  "        3d  "  (3d  "       ) 

"     third      "  "  "        Sth  "  (5th  "       ) 

"     fourth    "  "  "        2d  "  (2d  "       ), 

"     fifth        "  "  "       4th  "  (4th  "       ) 

This  construction  is  illustrated  by 

Fig.  102,  in  its  principle  (arrow  S  indicating  the   rotation  of  picks,  arrow  O  indicating  the 

counting  off  of  warp-threads  for  each  successive  pick). 

Fig.  103   illustrates  the  same,   apphed  to  the  regular  designing-paper,  being   filling  up  or 

a  b        filling  for  face. 
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Fig.  103. 


Fig.  104  illustrates  the  same  changed  to  warp 
up  or  warp  face,  by  simply  exchanging  "sinkers" 
(down)  to  "raisers"  (up). 
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Fig.  102. 


Fig.  104. 


(25) 


.  I  OS   illustrates  (enlarged)  a  fabric  interlaced 
5-harness    satin,    constructed    as     explained 
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Fi£ 

in    the 
before. 

The  5-harness  satin,  as  well  as  other  satins 
produced  with  any  number  of  harness,  can  also 
be  obtained  by  constructing  the  design  lengthwise ; 
in  this  case  (taking  the  5-harness  for  example)  we 
find 

The  first  warp-thread  must  stitch  in  the  ist  filling, 
"     second     "  "         "  "        3d       " 

"     third         "  "         "         "        5th      " 

"     fourth       "  "         "  "        2d       " 

"     fifth  "  "  ■•  ••       4th      " 

This  construction  of  the  5-harness  satin  is  illus- 
trated by 

Fig.  106,  in  its  principle  (arrow  S  indicating 
the  rotation  of  warp-threads,  arrow  O  indicating  the  counting  off  of  warp-threads  for  each 
successive  pick). 

Fig.  107,  the  same,  applied  to  the  regular  designing  paper. 
Fig.  108  is  the  same  satin  warp  up  or  warp  for  face. 
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Fig.  106. 


Filling  for  face. 
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Fig.  107. 
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Fig.  108. 


A  careful  examination  of  Figs.  103  and  107  will  show,  as  the  only  difference,  the  "satin 
twill "  (which  later  on  will  be  more  particularly  described),  but  taken  in  a  general  technical  point  of 
view,  for  constructing  weaves  both  are  identical.  The  first-mentioned  rule,  counting  off  the  picks 
in  rotation  and  the  harness  (or  warp-threads),  according  to  the  "counter"  obtained,  is  in  general 
use. 

Design  shown  in  Fig.  107  would  also  have  been  obtained  by  the  first  rule  in  using  the  other 
part  the  5  is  composed  of,  namely,  the  3  for  counting  off,  thus 

l-f3=4+3  =  7  =  2+3  =  5+  3  =  8  =  3  +  3  =  6=  I, 
or  the  stitch  as  i,  4,  2,  5,  3. 
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For  6-harness  (6  warp-threads  for  repeat),  as  already  mentioned,  no  regular  satin  is 
found,  as  6  can  only  be  divided  in  2  plus  4  or  3  plus  3,  nnnHnnngnggn 
which  numbers  are  against  the  rules  for  constructing  satin 
weaves.  Being  sometimes  compelled  to  use  a  satin  on  6- 
harness  we  must  use  the  next  best  to  a  perfect  satin  as 
found  in  1 — 3 — 5 — 2 — 6 — 4,  illustrated  in  Fig.  109, 
filling  for  face;  Fig.   no,   warp   for  face. 

Fig.  109. 

For  y-Jiarness  two  regular  (perfect)  satins  are  found  □□□□□unnQQanMn 
by  dividing  7  into  2  plus  5  and  3  plus  4.  BgBnBnBB-nnDnn 

Countmg  off  for  the  first  kmd  we  get  by  usmg  the  2  nnnnBnnnnnn«nn 
for  counter:  1+2-3+2  =  5  +  2  =  7+2=9  =  2+  ,gBBBBSB5BBBBSB 
2  =  4  +  2  =  6  +  2  =  8  =1,  or  I,  3,  5,  7,  2,  4,  6,  and  iUus-  BSBSBBBBSBSBBB 
trated  m  Fig.  ill,  filhng  for  face ;  Fig.  112,  warp  for  face.    mnniiunnnnnMan 
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Fig  III. 
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,  nnnnnannnnnnan 

In  the  construction  of  the  other  satin  for  7-harness  and    BBnBBBaannBBBS 

using  the  3  for  counting  off  we  get  1  +  3  =  4  4-  3  =  7  +    SBBSBBBSBBSBBB 

3=Q=:2  +  3^5+  3^8  =  I,    Dannnnnnannnnn 
J       y        »  -r  o       "       o                    .    □□□nnannnnnnan 
5    fillinp-   iin-    nnannnnnnannnn 
0,  nuiug   up,    nnnnnnannnnnna 
T7-      , ,  ,                                                                                                 nnnannnannannn 
rig.  114,  warp  up.  


Fig.  112. 


3  =  10=  3  +  3 
or    I,  4,  7,  3,  6, 


5> 


illustrated  in  Fis 


For  8-harness  we  find  only  one  perfect  satin 
as  the  8  can  only  be  divided  into  3  plus  5.  The  count- 
ing off  for  the  design,  always  adding  3,  will  be  as 
follows : 

1+3=4+3=7+3=10=2+3=5+3=8+3=11 
=3+3^6+3=9=1,  or  I,  4,  7,  2,  S,  8,  3,  6,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  115,  filling  for  face;  Fig.  116,  warp  for  face. 


Fig.  113. 
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Fig.  115. 


Fig.  114. 
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Fig.  116. 


Upon  g-harness,  we  can  design  two  different  satin  weaves,  for  the  number  9, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  can  be  divided  into  2  plus  7  and  4  plus  5. 

Commencing  to  count  off  with  2  for  producing  the  first  kind  of  satin  we 
get:  I,  3,  5,  7,  9,  2,  4,  6,  8,  which  is  illustrated  in  filling  for  face  in  Fig.  117.  If 
requiring  warp  for  face  read  this  as  well  as  any  of  the  following  designs,  illustrated 
in  succession  up  to  1 6-harness,  n  for  raisers  (up),  ■  for  sinkers  (down). 

Commencing  to  count  off  for  the  second  kind  of  satin  weaves  on  9-harness, 
using  the  4  for  counter,  we  get:  i,  S,  9,  4,  8,  3,  7,  2,  6,  which  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  118. 
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Fig.  117. 
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Fig.  II S. 


For  lo-harness  one  regular  satin  is   derived  by  dividins   10  into  3  plus  7. 
Counting   off  with  3  gives   i,  4,  7,  I O,  3,  6,  9,  2,  5,  8,  as  points  for  intersecting. 
The  design  for  it  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 19. 
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Fig.  119. 
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For  ii-harness  four  diffecent  perfect  satins  can  be  designed,  by  dividing  the 

nnnnnnBEBBn  "  '"  ^  plus  9,  3  plus  8,  4  plus  7,  5  plus  6. 

SSnnncBnlinn  The   "  counter "  most  frequently  used  for  the    1 1    harness  is  4,  giving  the 

BnBnSSncSnB  points  for  intersecting  as  follows  :   i,  5,  g,  2,  6,  10,  %,  7,  1 1,  4,  8. 

iBnnnnnnnnnn  t-t.     j     •       r     -I  •    -i,              ,  •     t--                 <  -j'  "      >  -t. 

I                   "  Ihe  design  for  it  is  illustrated  in  Pig.  120, 
Fig.  120. 
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Fig.  121. 
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Fig.  122. 
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For  i2-harness  only  one  perfect  satin  is  found  by  dividing  the  12  into 
5  plus  7.  Counting  off  with  7  gives  the  points  for  intersecting  as  follows: 
I,  8,  3,  10,  5,  12,  7,  2,  9,  4,  II,  6. 

The  design  for  it  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  121. 


For  ij-harness  we  find  five  different  perfect  satins  by  dividing  the  13  into 
2  plus  II,  3  plus  10,  4  plus  9,  8  plus  5,  6  plus  7. 

Counting  off  with  (the  number  most  frequently  used)  5,  we  find  the  in- 
tersecting points  to  be  i,  6,  11,  3,  8,  13,  5,  10,  2,  7,  12,  4,  9. 

The  design  for  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  122. 
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For  14-harness  we  find  two  perfect  satins  by  dividing  the  14  into  3  plus 
II,  and  5  plus  9. 

The  design  most  frequently  used  for  this  number  of  harness,  and  which 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  123,  is  derived  by  counting  off  with  5,  as  follows:  i,  6, 
11,2,  7,  12,  3,  8,  13,4,  9,  14,  5,  10. 


Fig.  123. 
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Fig.  124. 
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For  ij-harncss  three  different  regular  satins  can  be  made,  as  15  can  be 
divided  into  2  plus  13,  4  plus  11,7  plus  8. 

The  number  most  frequently  employed  for  counting  off  is  4,  which  gives 
the  points  for  intersection  as  i,  5,  9,  13,  2,  6,  10,  14,  3,  7,  11,  15,  4,  8,  12. 

The  design  for  it  is  found  in  Fig.  124. 
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For  16-harness  three  different  satin  weaves  can  be  designed  by  dividing 
the  16  either  in  3  plus  13  or  5  plus  1 1  or  7  plus  9. 

Using  the  number  most  frequently  employed  for  counting  off  the 
points  for  intersecting  warp  and  filling,  which  is  3,  we  find  i,  4,  7,  10,  13, 

16,  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  2,  5,  8,  II,  14,  as  represented  in  design  Fig.  125. 

jnnnnnnnnn 

1  iO 

Fig.  125. 

After  the  method  given  thus  far  for  finding  the  different  satins  from  the  lowest  number  of 
harness  (the  5-harness)  up  to  the  16-harness,  it  will  be  easy  for  any  student  to  find  the  different 
satins  for  any  number  of  warp-threads  in  repeat  (harness)  that  may  be  required.  Those  given  in 
our  lecture  will  comprise  those  most  frequently  used. 
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Table  f 

or  finding  the  Satiji   Weaves  most  frequently 

used. 

Number  of 

HAKNEbS. 

SUCCESSION    OF   STITCHES. 

Number  for 
Counting 

OPE. 

5  harness... 

3- 

5. 

2. 

4. 

1 

2. 

6      "       ... 

3- 

5- 

2. 

6. 

4. 

0. 

7      "       - 

3- 

5- 

7. 

2. 

4. 

6. 

2. 

8       "       ... 

4- 

7- 

2. 

5- 

8. 

3- 

6. 

3- 

9      "       ... 

3- 

5- 

7- 

9- 

2. 

4- 

6. 

8. 

2. 

lO        " 

4- 
5- 

7- 
9- 

10. 
2. 

3- 

6. 

10. 

9- 

3- 

2. 

5- 
II. 

8. 

4. 

8. 

3- 

II       " 

6. 

7- 

4. 

12         " 

8. 

3- 

lO. 

5- 

12. 

7- 

2. 

9- 

4- 

II. 

6. 

7- 

13       "       - 

6. 
6. 

11. 
II. 

3- 

8. 

13- 

12. 

5- 

10. 

8. 

2. 
13- 

7- 
4- 

12. 

4- 
14. 

9- 

5. 

10. 

5- 

14       "       ... 

2. 

7- 

3- 

9- 

5- 

15      "       - 

5- 

9- 

13- 

2. 

6. 

lO. 

14. 

3- 

7- 

II. 

15- 

4. 

8. 

12. 

4. 

i6      '■       ... 

4. 

7. 

lO. 

13- 

i6. 

3- 

6. 

9- 

12. 

i5' 

2. 

5- 

8. 

II. 

14. 

3- 

Fig.  126. 
Influence  of  the  Twist  of  the  Yarn  upon  Fabrics  interlaced  with  Satin  Weaves. 

To  produce  certain  effects  on  fabrics  interlacing  on  a  satin  weave  the  same  may  require  a 
certain  twist  of  the  warp  or  the  filHng,  or  in  both  systems.  Fabrics  made  on  a  satin  weave  may 
for  their  effect  require  the  satin  twill  to  be  more  or  less  visible ;  again  it  may  be  desired  to  see 
none  at  all.  Therefore  in  all  cases,  before  deciding  as  to  the  direction  and  amount  of  twist  to  be 
put  in  the  yarn  for  any  kind  of  a  fabric  to  be  made  with  a  satin  weave,  we  must  consider  whether 
the  face  is  to  be  formed  by  the  warp  or  the  filling  and  whether  the  satin  twill  is  to  be  visible  or  not. 

For  example:  Take  a  fabric  to  be  made  with  the  5-harness  satin.  If  we  have  to  use  warp  for 
face  and  want  the  satin-twill  effect  distinct,  we  must  use  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  104  with  a  warp 
yarn  twisted  to  the  left.  If  we  ■want  to  produce  a  fabric  requiring  a  smooth  face,  as  doeskin, 
kersey,  beaver,  etc.,  and  have  the  warp  yarn  twisted  towards  the  left,  we  must  use  the  design 
illustrated  by  Fig.  108. 

Arrangement  for  Commencing  the  Satin  Weaves  for  Special  Fabrics,  such  as  Damask 

Table  Covers,  Towels,  etc. 

In  fabrics  where  "  warp  up "  and  "  filling  up "  satins  are  figured  as  in  previously 
mentioned   fabrics,    we    have    to    change    the    commencing    of  the    weave    from  the  beginning 
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with  one,  so  as  to  get  a  perfect  joining,  respectively  cutting  off  from  the  warp  effect  to  the 
fining  effect. 

In  this  class  of  fabrics  the  weave  must  commence  in  the  following  manner :  The  last 
warp  and  filling  thread  of  one  effect  must  work  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  commencing  of 
the  first  warp  and  filling  thread  of  the  other  effect.  Hence  the  5-harness  satin  for  such  fabrics 
will  be  4,  I,  3,  5,  2  (see  Fig.  127).  The  8-harness  satin  will  read  3,  8,  5,  2,  7,  4,  i,  6  (see 
Fig.  128).     The  lo-harness  satin  7,  10,  3,  6,  9,  2,  5,  8,  i,  4  (see  Fig.  129),  etc.,  etc. 
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Fig.  129.  Fig.  130. 

Fig.  130  is  designed  to  illustrate  a  fabric  figured  with  the  5-harness  warp  and  filling  satin, 
and  Fig.  131  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  figuring  applied  to  the  8-harness  warp  and  filling  satin. 
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Fig.  131. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  weaves  (derivative  weaves  from  the  previously- 
explained  foundation  weaves),  we  will  next  treat  of  drawing-in  drafts,  followed  by  drafting  of 
weaves  and  reed  calculations. 


"Drawing  in  the  Warp  in  its  Harness,"  and  the  preparation  of 
the  drawing-in  drafts. 

Description  of  the  operation— Methods  used  for  making  out  a  proper  drawing-in  draft- 
Different  systems  of  drawing  in  drafts. 

Drawing  the  warp-threads  in  the  Heddles  (which  are  adjusted  to  the  different  Harness 
frames)  forms  the  beginning  of  the  practical  part  in  weaving;  the  making  out  of  the  order  (or 
arrangement)  in  which  this  has   to  be  done,  constitutes  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  the  theory  of 

weaving  and  designing. 

THE  HARNESS. 

The  harness,  or  harness  shaft,  also  termed  a  shaft,  (see  Fig.  132)  consists  of  a  "Frame'' 
(marked^),  and  the  z;w;  ;W  (j9)  for  holding  the  /i^^^/^J-(0.      Through    the    eyes    {£>)    of  the 

heddles  the  warp-threads  are  drawn  as  illustrated  by  R 

For    drawing    in    a 

warp  in  its  "  set  of  har- 
ness," two  persons  are 
required.  The  "  drawer- 
in"  inserts  his  "  drazving- 
in  hook  "  through  the  eye 
of  the  heddle,  towards 
the  second  person  called 
the  "  hander-in"  The 
latter  inserts  one  of  the 
warp-threads  in  the  ''eye 
of  the  hook,"  which  in 


turn  is  pulled  out  of  the  heddle-eye  by  the  first-mentioned  person. 
Two  different  systems  are  used  for  drawing-in : 
1st.  Indicating  the  harness  nearest  to  the  warp 
beam  as  the  first,  the  nearest  to  it  as  the  second,  and 
so  on  until  all  harness  are  used.  This  method  is  tech- 
nically known  as  "drawing-in  from  back  to  front"  and 
is  clearly  illustrated  by  Fig.  133. 

2d.  Indicating  the  harness  nearest  the  reed  as 
number  one,  the  nearest  to  it  as  the  second,  and  so  on 
until  all  harness  are  used.  This  method  is  technically 
known  as  "  drawing-in  from  front  to  rear,"  and  is  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  134.  (This  is  the  system  most  gener- 
ally used  in  this  country). 

Principles  of  a  Drawing-in  Draft. 

The  drawing-in   draft   must  clearly  indicate  the 
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Fig.  134. 
This  arrangement 


Fig.  133. 

rotation  for  drawing  the  warp-threads  in  the  heddles  on  the  different  shafts. 

must  be  made  in  accordance  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  methods : 

*     TnnnnBBnnnBnnSnSB  ^•— It  may  be  made  by  using  common  designini^ 

5  nnnnnnnnnnannrrrm    paper  and  mdicatmg  the  rotation  by  marks.     In  em-    nnnnBn*nnnnMnM 

^nnnn    ^  '^  ^  ^  DMnnnnnpnwnnnn 

jOnnQ    ploymg  this  method  the  rotation  of  the  harness  must    ■nnnnmnnnBcinn 

„  be  shown  either  by  numbering  the  horizontal  rows  of  Fig.  136. 

Fig.  135.  •'  ^ 

squares  which  indicate  the    harness  on  the  left  side 

of  the  draft  (see  Fig.  135),  or  by  placing  the  word  "Front"  on  the  proper  place  so  as  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding  (see  Fig.  136). 
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f. 

"*.     H. 

_3:         3.        i 

3.         i 

^                    S        -, 

X 

1.                 T 

/?. — Another  method  is  by  using  the  same 
paper  as  before  for  the  draft  but,  in  place  of  the 
marks,  employing  numbers  indicating  the  harness 
to  be  drawn  on  (see  Fig.  137). 

C. — A  third  method  is  by  using  horizontally 


Fig.  13S. 


Fig.  137. 

ruled  paper  for  indicating  the  harness,  and  drawing  vertical  lines  indicating  the  warp-threads  on 
the  former.  The  stopping  of  the  vertical  lines  on  one  of  the  different  horizontal  lines  indicates 
the  drawing  of  the  different  warp-threads  on  one  of  the  different  harness.  The  horizontal  lines 
must  be  numbered  (see  Fig.  138). 

Different  Divisions  of  Drawing-in  Drafts. 

Drawing-in  drafts  are  in  general  governed  by  the  different  weaves  for  which  they  are  used, 
and  are  divided  into  "  Straight  Drawing-in  Drafts  "  and  "  Fancy  Drawing-in  Drafts." 

Straight  drawing-in  drafts  are  those  in  which  the  heddles  of  the  different  number  of  harness 
the  "set"  contains  are  used  in  rotation;  and  after  the  last  is  used  the  first  is  employed  over  again 
until  all  the  warp-threads  are  taken  up.     For  example,  in  4-harness  we  commence  to  draw  in  :— 
The  first  warp- thread  on  the  ist  heddle  on  the  ist  harness. 


The  second     " 

1st       ' 

"         2d 

The  third 

1st       ' 

"       3d 

The  fourth      " 

1st 

"      4th 

The  fifth 

"           2d           ' 

1st 

The  sixth        " 

2d 

"         2d 

The  seventh   " 

2d           • 

"       3d 

The  eighth     " 

"          2d          ' 

"       4th 

The  ninth       " 

"        3d        ' 

ist 

and  so  on,  until  every  warp-thread  the  warp  contains  is  taken  up. 

Fig  1 39  illustrates  the  double  repeat  of  a  4-harness  straight  drawing-in  draft. 
Fig  140  illustrates  the  double  repeat  of  a  6-harness  straight  drawing-in  draft. 
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Fig.  139.  Fig.  140. 

Fancy  drawing-in  drafts  are  generally  used  for  reducing  the  number  of  harness  necessary 
(repeat)  for  producing  a  certain  kind  of  weave  in  a  fabric.  In  looms  constructed  for  certain 
classes  of  goods  (mostly  in  cotton)  and  which  can  be  operated  only  on  plain  and  common  twills 
with  regard  to  their  motion  for  raising  the  harness,  the  fancy  draws  will  often  become  a  necessity. 

The  method  of  making  out  fancy  drawing-in  drafts  for  certain  weaves,  technically  known  as 
"drafting,"  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

Sub-Divisions  of  Fancy  Drawing-in  Drafts. 

A.  Broken  draws. 

B.  Point  draws. 

C.  Section-arrangement  draws  (ist,  plain,  2d,  double). 

D.  Skip  draws. 

E.  Mixed  draws  (cross  draws). 

A. — Broken  Draws. 
Drawing-in   drafts,  graded   under  this   division,   have  their  method   of   drawing  arranged 
(similar  to  the  principle  of  the  satin  weaves)  as  much  as  possible  broken  up,  scattered,  yet  regularly 
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distributed  over  the  repeat  of  the  draft.  We  also  classify  under  the  present  division  of  drawing- 
in  drafts  such  as  are  necessary  for  producing  broken-twills,  i.  c,  in  which  we  draw  for  a  certain 
number  of  threads  from  front  to  rear;  next  arrange  the  draw  to  miss  one-half  the  number  of 
harness  and  draw  a  certain  number  of  threads  (as  required  by  the  design)  from  rear  to  front; 
next  miss  ao-ain  one-half  the  number  of  harness,  and  commence  again  to  draw  from  front  to  rear. 
For  example:  Fig.  141  illustrates  a  broken  draw  for  8-harness.  Commence  to  draw  harness  i  to  8 
straight  through  from  front  to  rear  twice  over,  next  miss  one-half  the  number  of  harness  =  4^ 
thus:  8 — 4^=4;  commence  on  harness  4,  to  be  followed  by  3,  2,  i,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  i,  8,  7,  6,  5; 
next  miss  again  four  harness,  giving  you  harness  i  for  starting,  to  commence  to  draw  from  front 
to  rear  over  again  (repeat  in  the  present  example).  ^Bnnonnngnnnmmgnnnngnnnnnnn.nnn 

The  present  division  of  drawmg-m  drafts  f^nds  exten-   nnanngnDnnnnnMnnnDmnngnnnggnngg 
sive  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  worsted,  woolen  and  BHSSBHBBBBS5BBBBSSBBBBBB5£ 
cotton    goods.      On   looms    known   as      roller-looms,    iMnnnnnnn^naannnnnnnHnnnnnnnM 
"  cam-looms,"  this  system  of  drawing-in  drafts  forms  the  '°"  ^^^' 

only  means  for  weaving  satins,  corkscrews  and  similar  popular  weaves. 
Fig.  142  illustrates  a  broken  draw  for  4-harness. 
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Fig.  142. 
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Fig.  143. 
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Fig.  144. 


B. — Point  Draws. 

In  regular  point  draws,  we  draw  from  front  to  rear  once  straight  through  the  entire  set  of 
harness,  and  afterwards  draw  from  rear  to  front  and  repeat.  For  example  see  Fig.  145.  Com- 
mence to  draw  in  from  the  first 
harness  straight  through  to  the 
last,  A  to  B,  and  back  again, 
B  to  C.  Designs  for  these  draw- 
ing-in drafts  must  be  arranged  so 
as  to  repeat  forwards  and  back- 
wards respectively  in  the  centre. 
Such  a  weave  will  run  upwards,  at  a  given  angle,  to  a  definite  point;  then  it  will  return  by  the 
same  angle  in  an  opposite  direction  until  it  reaches  the  base  from  which  it  originally  started.  In 
these  kinds  of  drawing-in  drafts  the  "point-harnesses"  are  only  once  drawn  on,  while  the  other 
harnesses  are  used  twice  in  one  repeat  of  the  weave.  Hence  an  8-harness  regular  point  draw 
will  require  14  warp-threads  for  one  repeat;  a  1 2-harness  regular  point  draw  will  require  22  warp- 
threads  for  one  repeat,  and  so  on ;  always  giving  the  double  number  of  harness  less  2  as  the 
number  of  warp-threads  in  one  repeat. 

Fig  146  illustrates  a  double  repeat  of  a  regular  8-harness 
point  draw.  Warp-threads  1,8,  15,  22  are  the  point-threads 
or  the  warp-threads  which  are  drawn  in  the  heddles  on  the 
point  harnesses. 

A  change  from  the  regular  point  draw,  but  belonging 
in  its  principle  of  construction  to  it,  are  drawing-in  drafts  Fig-  mS- 

in  which  we  draw  in  one  or  the  other  direction  (front  to  rear  or  rear  to  front)  continually  for  two, 
three,  four  or  more  times  before  changing  to  the  other  direction. 
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snnnnnBnnnr^nHnnnnnBnnnnnnnnnHnnnnnHnnnnntinnnn       ■'^'f  '4/  iHi-istiates  a  specimen  oi  these 

nnnBnnzina«znannBa:2nBnnnnnHnjnjnHnnnnn«-in-]H3n  i^ma  ot  diaits  to  De  maae  witn  o-nainess. 
nnBnna::3Bai;ii3nB3iinnaBnnnBnn3anBannnaHnnnnnBn    .  .     ^.  -n     i  j       • 

nBananuBaananBannnnnnBnBnnnnnBnnnnnBnunaDnnB  An  examination  will  show  us  a  drawine 
iBnnaanBnnunnBannannannBnnnnnBnnnnnBnnnnnnnnn  ° 

Fig.  147.  straight  three  timis  from  front  to  rear  with 

an  additional   from  rear  to   front  (two  repeats  shown  in  draft).     A  second  sub-division  of  the 

point  draws  are  point  draws  containing  the  effect  of  a  zigzag  which  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in 

weaves  for  fabrics  imitating  Jacquard  work. 

Fig.  148  illustrates  such  a  specimen  drawing-in  on  12-harness. 

nnannnnnaanannannBnnnannnnnnnnnnnannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnBnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 
nnnnnanaanauaaanBaBnaunnnnnnnnnDnnnnnanannnnnnnnnnnnannnnnnnnnBaBnannnnanannnnnn 
nnnnnaaz^aanaaaBanaBnnnnnnnuanuannnnnaannnnnnDaannnnaannnnnnnBnanBnnnnnnnnnnnnDD 
nnjnnunaaaananBjnanaBnQQaannnnnnnannnnannnnaannnaananannnnanBnnnnaBDnnnnnnnnannn 
njnnnnnBnnnanB"  ^  innnnLJBunnnnBnannnnnnnnnnnnnDnnnnnnnnnBnnnnnBnannnnnBnnnnnBnDnnnn 
nnnnnnBnBnnr^B  ..  ;. ::  v  iiinLjBannBaBnaannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnBnBnnnBnnQnnnnnnBnnnBnBnnnnn 
nnnnnBnnnBaB  :;::::::  ijnnBnBanaBannnnnnnannnnnnnnnnnnBnnnBDBnnnnfinnnnnnBDBnnnBanan 
nnnnBnnnncB. ..:;:,:;:,;,  :-jnaaBannnaBnnanajjjnnnnnnnnnnnBnnnnDBnnnannnqnnanDBnnnnnBnan 
nnnBannzinan-.; :, ,  ..:,.;.j  ..iUnnnannannnBnnnanBnnnnnBnnnnnBnnnpnnnnnnnnndnnnnntxinnnnnnBnB 
nnBaannaannn-juuuuuLJuuunuanannannBnnnBnBnnnBaBnnnBnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnt 


Fig.  14S. 


C. — Drawing-in  Drafts  having  a  Section  Arrangement. 

1ST. — Plain  Draw. 

i2uuuuuuuunnnnQnnnnnnnnina0nnnnnE!nnnnn©nnnnnnnnannannnannnnnnn©nnnnn©nDnnna 
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n-i-nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnaannnnneannnnnirannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnc-jnnnnnisinnnnnii^ann 
nnnnDnnDnnnannQnnnncnannnanBnnnnneinnnnnnnnnnnnnnnannnnunnonnnnnBnDnnnenng 
nzinnnnannnnnnannnnn&innunn©nnnnn©nnnnnnannnnnnnDnnnnnnnn(annnnn0nnnnn©nnn3 
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iBnnnnnBnnnnnBnnnnnonnnnnnannnnnnnnnnBnnnnnBnnnunBnnnncinDnnnnnnnnnnaannnn 


Fig.  149. 

These  drawing-in  drafts  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  damask  table 
cloth,  towels,  fancy  cassimeres,  worsteds,  etc.  For  these  styles  of  draws  two  weaves  are  com- 
pounded into  one,  each  one  being  operated  on  its  own  part  of  the  harness  set.  The  manner  of 
using  two  sections  we  find  frequently  extended  to  three  or  more  sections,  requiring  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  weaves  to  be  compounded  into  one. 

In  Fig.  149,  we  illustrate  a  specimen  of  such  a  kind  of  drawing-in  draft.  Harness  i  up  to 
6,  inclusive,  forms  the  first  set;  harness  7  up  to  12,  inclusive,  forms  the  second  set. 

2ND. — Double  Draws. 
These   drawing-in   drafts  are  generally  used    in  weaves   for    double   cloth    fabrics.      Each 
system  of  warp-threads  (face  and  back)  getting  its  own  harness  set. 
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Fig.  150. 
Fig.  150  illustrates  a  drawing-in  draft  to  be  classified  in  this  system. 
3.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8;  2nd  set  of  harness,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16. 


Fig.    151   illustrates    another    specimen    of 
drawing-in  draft  for  12-harness  repeat. 


1st  set  of  harness,  i,  2, 


Fig.  151. 
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D. — Skip  Draws. 

These  draws  are  in  their  origin  short  straight  draws  in  a  larger  number  of  harness.  After 
drawing  a  certain  number  of  warp-threads  plain  straight,  commence  anew  again,  but  one,  two  or 
more  threads  higher  or  lower  than  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  draft. 

Fig.  152  illustrates  such  a  drawing-in  draft  for  8-harness,  4  threads  for  the  short  straight 

draw ;  skipping  one  thread. 

snanDnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnMnnMnnHnnHnnnnnnnnnnDnnnnnnnnnnnMnnMonMnniingn 
nnnnnnnnnQnnnnn«nnBnnBnnHnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnBPnMDn«nnBnnnanqn 
nnnnnnannnnBnaBnnMnnHnnnnnnnnr-nnnrrnnnnnnnnBDnBnnMnnmDnnnnnnanng 
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Fig.  152. 
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E. — Mixed  or  Cross  Draws. 

As  the  variety  of  different  weaves  is  unbounded,  so  are  also  the  drawing-in  drafts,  and  under 
the  above  heading  it  is  proper  to  classify  the  kind  of  drafts  obtained  in  one  way  or  another,  by 
combining  two  or  more  drafts  of  the  previously  explained  systems. 


Other  Points  a  Drawing-in  Draft  may  require  in  addition  to  the  indications  for  Drafting 

a  Certain  Harness. 

If  a  warp  contains   threads  of  different  thickness,  color,  or  quality  of  stock,  the  drawing-in 
draft  must  have  a  copy  of  the   repeat   of  pattern,  clearly  indicating  for  each  warp-thread  such 
c       particulars  (see  Fig.  153  for  illustration.) 
n  .      I  The  drawing-in  draft  should  further  show  the   number  of  warp,  the 

number  of  dresser,  the  number  of  ends  in  warp,  the  number  and  width  of 
reed  to  use,  the  number  of  warp-threads  to  be  put  in  one  dent,  instruc- 
tions if  any  threads  in  particular  have  to  be  separated  by  the  dents  (see 
Fig.  1154),  and  the  number  of  heddles  to  be  put  on  each  harness. 

Every  one  of  these  points  clearly  indicated  on  the  draft  will  greatly 
assist  in  the  production  of  correct  work,  prevent  mistakes  and  save  much 
time.  We  append  a  specimen  sheet  of  a  complete  order  for  the  drawing-in  department,  such  as 
ought  to  be  used  in  every  mill. 
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Fig.  153. 


Specimen  of  a  Complete  Drawing-in  Sheet. 

Fancy  Cassimere,  style  ^2. 
Warp  No.  393.      3600  ends  in  warp.     Reed  13x4^  ^9/^  inches  width  of  warp,  in  reed. 
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Fig.  154. 
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Heddles  required  for  the  different  harness  : 

Numbers  i,  3,  4,  9,  n,  each  300  heddles  =  1500 

Number    2,  requires  750       "        =    7Scp 

5,         "  600        "        =    600 

Numbers  6,  7,8,  10,  12.  each  150       "        =    750 


3600 
Having  explained  the  general  principles  of  drawing-in  drafts  for  theoretical  and  practical 
work,  also  their  classification,  the  next  subject  for  the  student  to  learn  will  be  "  the  drafting  of 
drawing-in  drafts  "  from  the  different  weaves. 

Drafting  of  Drawing-in  Drafts  from  Weaves. 

Rule  :  Ascertain  the  "  repeat "  of  the  weave  in  the  direction   of  both  systems  of  threads. 

Next,  examine  each  warp-thread  separately  (on  the  design)  as  to  its  rotation  of  interlacing  in  the 

filling.     If  each  warp-thread  shows  different  places  (different  picks)  for  interlacing,  each  thread 

SHH         requires  a  different  harness.     If  there  are  warp-threads  in  the  repeat  of  the  weave  which 

52         have  throughout  the  entire  number  of  picks  the  same  intersecting  places,  they  can  be 

drawn  on  one  harness.    For  example,  examine  the  two  warp-threads  illustrated  in  Fig,. 

155  ;  both  are  working  the  same  way  (\  "'  .^  'J  in  its  repeat  of  8-picks,  consequently 

Fig.  155.     these  two  threads  can  be  drawn  on  one  harness,  giving  the  same  result. 


nn 

nn 
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In  Fig  156  we  illustrate  3  warp-threads  over  i6-picks.  An  examination  of  the 
same  will  show  warp-threads  marked  I  and  3  interlacing  correspondingly  with  the 
filling,  and  hence  can  be  drawn  on  the  same  harness  ;  whereas  thread  marked  2  works 
differently,  therefore  requiring  a  different  harness. 
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Fig.  156 

Weave. 
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Drawing-in  Draft. 
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With  Fig.  1 57  we  illustrate  a  complete  weave 

^one  repeat)  with   its   corresponding   drawing-in 

draft : 

38  warp-threads  1 

„    •  ,  >  in  repeat. 

12  picks  j  ^ 


Fig.  157. 

An  examination  of  each  warp-thread  in  particular  will  result  as  follows  : 

Warp-threads  i,  7,  23,  29,  33,  35  correspond,  thus  harness  i 

"  2,  8,  22,  28  "  "  "  2 

3-9.  13,  I7>  21,  27  "  "  "  3 

"  4,10,20,26,30,31,32,34,36,37,38  "  "  "  4 

"  5,  II,  19,25  "  "    .        "  5 

"  6,  12,  18,  24  "  ."  "  6, 

14,  16  "  "  "  7 

Warp-thread    15  working  independent,  requires  a  separate  harness;  =    "  8 
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Hence,  we 

find  drawing-in  draft  ill 

The  1st  warp-thread  for  harness  i. 

The  2d 

"                  "               2. 

The  3d 
The  4th 
The  sth 
The  6th 

3- 
4. 

s. 

6. 

The  7th 
The  Sth 

"                 "              I. 
"                 "              2. 

The  9th 
The  loth 

3- 
4. 

The  nth 

5- 

The  1 2th 

6. 

The  13th 
The  14th 
The  15  th 
The  i6th 

3- 
7. 
8. 
7. 

The  17th 
The  I  Sth 

3- 
6. 

The  19th 

5. 

The  20th  warp 
The  2 1  St 
The  2  2d 
The  23d 
The  24th 
The  2 sth 
The  26th 
The  27th 
The  28th 
The  29th 
The  30th 
The  31st 
The  32d 
The  33d 
The  34th 
The  3Sth 
The  36th 
The  37th 
The  38th 


thread  for  harness  4, 

3 
"  2 

"  I 

6 
5 
A- 
3 
"  2 

I 
4 


Some  weaves  will  be  found  inexpedient  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  number  of  harnesses,  as  a 
drawing-in  draft  too  irregularly  distributed  will  be  difficult  to  comprehend  by  the  operative  who 
uses  the  same  for  practical  work. 

After  making  out  a  fancy  drawing-in  draft  for  a  weave,  the  design  for  the  "harness-chain" 
must  be  prepared. 

Rule  for  Designing  the  Same: — Reproduce  each  warp-thread  only  the  first  time  called  for 
by  its  drawing-in  draft  on  a  different  harness.  For  example :  Produce  harness-chain  for  weave 
and  drawing-in  draft  Fig.  IS7. 

Anszver  : 

The  1st  harness  must  raise  and  lower  as  follows  (reading  downwards):  ^  3  ^ 

The  2d 

The  3d 

The  4th 

The  sth 

The  6th 

The  7th 

The  Sth 


finding  in  this  manner  harness-chain  illustrated  by  Fig.  158. 
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Fig.  158. 
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RULES    FOR    ESTIMATING   THE    NUMBER    OF    HEDDLES    REQUIRED    ON 

EACH    HARNESS. 

Straight  Drawrs. 

Rule  :  Divide  the  number  of  threads  the  warp  contains  by  the  number  of  harness  in  the  set  used. 

Example:    4800  ends  in  warp — 8-harness  straight  draw.      How  many  heddles  are  required 
for  each  harness  ? 

Answer:  4800-^  8  =  600;  600  heddles  are  required  for  each  harness. 

If  ends  remain  over  the  full  repeat  they  are  to  be  added,  beginning  with  harness  one  until 
all  are  taken  up.      These  harnesses  will  consequently  require  one  more  heddle. 

Example:  4800  ends  in  warp — 9-harness  straight  draw.      How  many  heddles  are  required 
for  each  harness  ? 

Anszver:  4800  -h  9  =  533  full  straight  draws  plus  3  threads. 

Thus,  harness  i,  2,  and  3  must  contain  534  heddles  (1602) 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9     "  "        533        "        (3198) 


Fancy  Drawing-in  Drafts. 

Rule:   Multiply  the  number  of  threads  for  each  harness  by  the   number   of  pattern   repeats 

in  the  entire  warp. 

Example: — 3200  ends  in  warp  on  the  following  drawing-in  draft: 

32  threads  in  one  pattern. 

3200  -^  32  :=  100  repeats  of  pattern  in  warp. 
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Fig.  159. 


No.  of  Harness. 
I 
2 
3       . 

4 

5 
6 

7 


10 
II 
12 


Threads  per  Pattern. 

3 
4 
I 

3 
2 

4 
2 

3 
2 
2 
3 
3 


.  Heddle! 
300 
400 
100 
300 
200 
400 
200 
300 
200 
200 
300 
300 


32  3200 

The  repeat  of  the  pattern  will  not  always  divide  into  the  number  of  the  ends  in  the  warp. 
Sometimes  it  will  leave  a  fraction  over,  which  we  have  to  add  separately.  For  example,  taking 
the  drawing-in  draft  as  before,  and  supposing  the  number  of  ends  for  the  warp  to  be  3206.  This 
will  give  us  the  100  repeats  of  pattern  as  before,  plus  6  ends.  Numbers  i,  3,  6,  10,  11  and  12- 
harness  call  for  the  first  6  warp-ends  in  the  pattern,  hence: 
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Number  i  harness  wi 


ill  call  for  301  heddles. 

lOI 

401 
201 
301 
301 

Harness  2,  4,  5,  7,  S  and  9  will  remain  the  same  as  before. 

THE  REED. 

The  reed  consists  of  two  horizontal  strips  of  wood,  between  which  a  series  of  narrow  strips 
of  metal  (flat  steel  wire)  are  bound  in. 

After  a  warp  is  "  drawn  in  its  harness,"  it  has  to  be  "reeded;"  one,  two,  three  or  more  ends 
together  are  drawn  in  one  dent  or  split  of  the  reed.  The  purpose  of  the  reed  is.  First :  To  guide  the 
warp-threads  after  leaving  the  harness,  holding  the  same  during  the  entire  width  and  length  of 
the  fabric  evenly  divided.  Second :  To  strike  the  filling  in  evenly  divided  places  all  over  the 
width  of  the  fabric  in  beating  up. 

The  height  of  a  reed  (distance  between  both  horizontal  strips)  varies  according  to  the  fabric  it 
is  used  for. 

Silk  fabrics  requiring  2^  to  3  inches  height. 

Cotton  fabrics     "  2^  to  3}^    "  " 

Woolen  fabrics  "  4      to  4^    "  " 

Carpets  "         41^  to  5        "  " 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  height  of  a  reed  ^  to  ^i  inch  higher  than  the  highest  lift  of  any 
thread  in  the  fabric.  It  will  never  do  to  have  this  height  lower  than  any  thread  of  the  upper 
shed  lifts,  as  this  would  chafe  the  warp.  The  reed  has  to  be  movable  the  least  bit  in  the  width  of 
the  lay,  but  is  required  to  be  steady  towards  front  and  back  in  almost  every  kind  of  fabric ;  except 
in  the  manufacture  of  turkish  towelings,  or  similar  textile  fabrics,  in  which  the  reed  is  required  to 
give  way  in  a  backward  direction  regulated  by  springs. 

To  get  perfect  work  the  reeds  must  be  evenly  set,  the  wires  must  stand  parallel  with  the 
warp  and  the  wire  must  be  neither  too  thick,  nor  too  thin,  too  wide  or  too  narrow  for  the  work. 
The  "riding"  of  threads  can  often  be  helped  by  different  number  of  threads  per  dent,  or  by 
taking  different  parts  of  the  pattern  in  the  same  dent. 

REED  CALCULATIONS. 

The  reed  is  named  by  numbers,  the  number  in  each  case  indicating  how  many  splits  are  in 
each  inch.  Thus  a  number  8  reed  means  a  reed  with  8  splits  in  every  inch  over  the  required 
width.  If  we  call  for  number  l6j^  reed,  we  want  a  reed  having  16^  splits  in  one  inch,  equal  to 
33  dents  in  every  2  inches  over  the  entire  width  of  the  fabric.  Whole  numbers  or  half  numbers 
alone  are  used  for  grading  of  reeds. 

Example:  Suppose  we  have  a  number  9  reed, 4  threads  in  one  split  or  dent,  how  many  ends 
are  in  one  inch?     How  many  are  in  a  full  warp  if  70  inches  wide  in  reed? 

Answer:  9  x  4  ^  36  ends  of  warp  in  one  inch. 
X  70  width  of  warp  in  reed 
2520  ends  in  warp. 

Hence,  we  find  as  a  rule  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  ends  in  the  warp,  if  the  reed  num- 
ber, the  threads  per  dent  and  the  width  of  the  warp  in  reed  are  known,  the  following : 

Multiply  the  reed  number  by  the  threads  per  dent,  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  width  of 
the  warp  in  reed. 

Example:  How  many  ends  are  in  the  warp  if  using  13^  reed,  6  threads  per  dent,  80  inches 
wide  in  reed  ? 
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Answer:  12/4  X  6  =  8i  X  So  =  6480  ends  in  warp. 

The  next  process  will  be  to  ascertain  the  reed  number,  if  the  number  of  ends  in  the  warp 
and  the  width  in  the  reed  are  known,  the  threads  per  dent  either  given  or  to  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  fabric. 

Rule:  Divide  the  number  of  ends  in  the  warp  b)' the  width  in  the  reed,  which  gi\'es  the 
number  of  threads  per  inch. 

Divide  this  result  again  by  the  number  of  threads  in  one  dent  according  to  the  weave  or 
pattern  required. 

Example  :  6480  ends  in  warp,  80  inches  wide  in  reed. 

1st.  How  many  ends  per  inch? 

2d.  What  reed  number  required  if  6  ends  per  dent  are  to  be  used? 

Answer:  6480-^80  =  81  ends  per  inch. 

81-^6  =  i2j4,  number  of  reed  required. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  how  to  find  the  width  of  the  warp  in  the  reed.  Supposing  the 
reed  number,  the  threads  per  dent,  and  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  are  known  : 

Rule:  Divide  the  number  of  ends  in  the  warp  by  the  number  of  ends  per  inch,  giving  as 
the  result  the  number  of  inches  the  warp  will  be  in  the  reed. 

Example:  Reed  12  X  3^3600  ends  in  warp.     What  width  will  this  fabric  have  in  the  reed? 

Answer :   12  X  3  =  36  ends  per  inch. 

3600-^36  =r  100  inches  width  of  fabric  in  reed. 

The  number  of  ends  to  put  in  one  dent  has  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  fabric  and  the 
weave.  Experience  is  the  only  guide  for  this.  The  coarser  the  reed,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
easier  the  picks  go  into  the  fabric.  The  finer  the  reed,  the  smoother  the  goods,  and  with  perfect 
reeds  the  less  reed  marks. 

The  same  number  of  ends  are  not  always  used  in  each  dent,  but  the  preceding  rules  may  be 
used  for  finding  the  average  number  of  threads  per  dent. 

Example  :  What  are  the  threads  per  inch  ? 

Reed  number  20 

using  I  dent,  4  ends  . 

I     "      S      " 

Ajiswer :  4  +  5=9  9^2=4^  threads,  average  per  dent,  ^\  20  number  of  reed  =  9c 
threads  per  inch. 

Example  :  What  are  the  threads  per  inch  ? 
Reed  number  18 
using  I  dent,  3  ends 
I     "      4     " 

I     "      3     " 
I     "      6     " 
Anszver:  3  +  4+3  +  6=  16  threads  in  four  dents. 

16  -=-  4^4  threads,  average  per  dent,  X  18  number  of  reed=:72  threads  per  indi. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  average  number  of  threads  includes  an  inconvenient  fraction. 
To  avoid  a  calculation  with  this  fraction,  multiply  the  sum  of  the  contents  of  the  dents  by  the 
dents  per  inch,  and  then  divide  by  the  dents  per  set. 

Example:  What  are  the  threads  per  inch,  warp  reeded  as  follows  in  number  12  reed: 
I  dent,  S  threads. 
I     "      3 
I     "      3       " 
3  +  3  +  5  =  II  X  12=  132. 
132  -^  3  =  44  threads  per  inch. 


Derivative  Weaves. 


FROM  THE  PLAIN  OR  COTTON  WEAVE. 

I.     Common  Rib-Weaves. 

This  sub-division  of  the  "plain"  or  "cotton"  weave  is  classified  into  two  distinct  divisions, 
namely,  weaves  forming  the  face  of  the  fabric  by  the  warp  (warp  effects),  and  weaves  forming  the 
face  of  the  fabric  by  the  filling  (filling  effects). 

Warp  Effects. 

The  principle  observed  in  constructing  these  weaves  is  to  allow  more  than  one  pick  to  follow 

in  succession  into  the  same  shed  of  a  regular 
plain  weave.     This  will  require  a  high  tex- 
ture  for   the  warp  in  fabrics         .,-,-■-■ 
which  are  interlaced  with  them.        ■;■  ■  ■: 
The  first  common  rib-weave  to 
be  formed  is  the  change  in  2, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  i6o,  re- 
quiring for  its  repeat  2  warp-threads  and  4 
picks. 

Picks  I  and  2  are  interwoven  in  the 
first  shed  of  the  plain  weave ;  picks  3  and  4- 
are  interwoven  in  the  other.  Fig.  161  shows 
a  clearly  drawn  out  diagram  of  this  weave 
and  the  corresponding  interlacing  of  warp 
and  filling  in  a  fabric. 

Fig.  162  illustrates  the  section  cut  of 
the  woven  fabric. 


Fig.  160. 
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Fig.  164. 


Fig.  163  illustrates  the  common  rib-weave  as  obtained  by  a  change  of  3  in  the  filling,  thus 
requiring  for  its  repeat  2  warp-threads  and  6  picks. 

Fig.  164  illustrates  the  change  of  4  picks  in  a  shed  for  constructing  the  next  common 
rib-weave,  requiring  for  its  repeat  2  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

Weaves  Figs.  160,  163  and  164  require  for  their  repeat  warpways,  2  threads,  and  therefore  2 
harness,  which  number,  in  practical  work  on  the  loom,  will  by  reason  of  the  high  texture  of  warp 
generally  used  be  increased  to  4,  6,  8  or  12  harness,  with  a  corresponding  repetition  2,  3,  4  or  6 
times  of  the  design,  for  the  warp-threads. 

(41) 
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Filling  Effects. 

In  these  weaves  every  pick  intersects  alternately  over 
and  below  two  or  three  or  more  warp-threads;  therefore 
being  in  its  principle  nothing  more  than  the  common 
"plain"  weave,  with  two,  three  or  more  threads  used  in- 
stead of  one  in  the  plain  weave.  In  their  general  appear- 
ance these  weaves  are  the  same  as  the  warp  effects  of  the 
same  class  of  weaves  previously  explained  except  that  the 
warp  exchanges  with  the  filling.  As  fabrics  constructed 
with  these  weaves  have  the  filling  for  face,  a  correspond- 
ingly high  texture  of  the  latter  is  required.  The  "  ribs,"  as 
produced  by  these  weaves,  are  formed  in  vertical  direction, 
i^  or  in  the  direction  of  the  warp-threads  in  the  fabric,  while 
j^  in  the  former  division,  classified  as  warp  effects,  this  direc- 
tion is  opposite — that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  filling. 
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Fig.  165  illustrates  the  change  for  two  warp-threads  in  succession,  interlacing  with  one  pick. 

Fig.  166  shows  a  diagram  illustrating  the  4-harness  rib-weave  and  the  corresponding  inter- 
lacing of  warp  and  filling  in  a  fabric. 

Fig.  167  illustrates  the  change  for  three  warp-threads. 

Fig.  168  illustrates  the  change  for  four  warp-threads. 

Weave  Fig.  165  has  for  its  repeat  4  warp-threads  and  2  picks. 

Weave  Fig.  167  has  for  its  repeat  6  warp-threads  and  2  picks. 

Weave  Fig.  168  has  for  its  repeat  8  warp-threads  and  2  picks. 
But  each  weave  can  be  made,  if  required,  on  2-harness  by  drawing  warp-threads  interlacing  the 
same  in  the  filling  on  i -harness. 

II.     Common  Basket-'Weaves. 

These  are  a  combination  of  the  common  rib-weaves,  warp  and  filling  effect,  having  the  same 
changes.     Therefore,  the  principle  of  their  construction  will  readily  be  found  in  the  enlargement, 
warp   and    filling-ways,    of  the  common  plain  weave.      The  first  or  most  simple 
basket-weave  to  be  found  is  produced  by  the  exchanging  of  two  successive  warp-        gBaamBa 
threads  with  two  successive    filling-threads,   alternately  up  and  down ;  or  an  equal 
combination  of  rib-weaves.  Figs.  160  and  165. 

Fig.    169  illustrates    this  basket-weave,   requiring    for    the    repeat   four  warp- 
threads  and  four  picks. 

Warp-threads  i  and  2  are  the  first  mate-threads. 

Warp-threads  3  and  4,  the  second. 

Picks  I  and  2  are  the  first  mate-picks. 

Picks  3  and  4,  the  others. 
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Fig.  169. 
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Fig.  170. 

threads  working  the  same,  and  also  illus- 
trates a  combination  of  weaves,  Figs.  164 
and  168. 

III. — Fancy  Rib-^Veaves. 

Warp  Effects. 

The  first  step  towards  designing  fancy 
rib-weaves  is  the  combination  of  the  regu- 
lar "plain"  weave  with  its  sub- 
division the  common  rib-weave. 
Fig.  174  is  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  combination  of  one 
pick  "plain"  to  alternate  with 
two  picks  of  the  common  rib- 
weave  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  put  one  pick 
in  one  shed,  and  two  picks  in  the  other  shed 
of  a  regular  plain  weave. 

Fig  175  illustrates  the  diagram  of  this 
weave  with  a  corresponding  illustration  of 
the  interlacing  of  warp  and  filling  in  a 
fabric. 

Fig.  176  illustrates  the  section  cut  of 
the  woven  fabric.     In  its  appearance  in  the 


Fig.  174. 


Fig.  170  shows  a  diagram  illustrating 
the  4-harness  basket-weave,  and  the  cor- 
responding interlacing  of  warp  and  filling 
in  a  fabric.  Fig.  17 1  illustrates  the  section 
cut  of  the  woven  fabric. 

Fig.  172  illustrates  the  common  6-har- 
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nesb  basket-weave,  having  three  successive 
warp  and  filling-threads  working  the  same, 
and  forming  also  a  combination  of  weaves. 
Figs.  163  and  167. 

Fig    173  represents  the  common  8-har- 
ness  basket-weave,  with  four  successive  warp- 
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Fig.  17S. 
or  two  changes  of  the  plain  weave  and 


woven  fabric  this  weave,  as  well  as  the  following 
similarly  constructed  weaves,  will  produce  the  fancy 
effect  by  alternately  exchanging  heavy  and  fine  rib  lines. 
Fig.  177  illustrates  the  change  as  to  the  size  of 
the  rib  produced  by  one  pick  in  one  rib  to  alternate 
with  three  picks  in  the  other  rib.  Repeat  of  weave:  2 
warp-threads,  and  4  picks. 


Fig.  177. 


Fig.  178  illustrates  the  diagram  of  the  weave,  with 
a  corresponding  illustration  of  the  interlacing  of  warp 
and  filling  in  a  fabric. 

Fig.  179  illustrates  the  section  cut  of  the  woven 
fabric. 

Fig.  180  illustrates  a  fancy  rib-weave  having  two 
picks  in  one  shed,  to  alternate  with  three  picks  in 
the  other  shed.  Repeat  of  weave :  2  warp-threads  and 
5  picks. 

Fig.  181  illustrates  a  fancy  rib-weave  as  pro- 
duced by  a  change  of  the  shed  of  i,  i  and  3  picks 
one  change  of  three  picks  in  the  same  shed. 
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Fig.  1 82  illustrates  the  combination  of  three  different  ribs,  (as  to  its  size)  or  the  changes  for 
picks  in  one  shed,  as  i,  2,  3.     Repeat  of  weave :  2  warp-threads  and  12  picks. 

Fillmg  Effects. 
In  fabrics  produced  with  these  weaves,  the  rib-lines  run  in  the  direction  of  the  warp-threads 
in  the  fabric.     The  face  and  back  of  the  fabric  will  be  produced  with  the  filling,  the  warp  forming 
the  centre. 
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Fig.  183  illustrates  the  combination  of  one  warp-thread  in  one  filling  change,  to  alternate  with 
one  filling  change  containing  two  warp-threads. 

Fig.  184  illustrates  the  warp  change  of  i  and  3  in  a  fancy  rib-weave.  Repeat  of  weave: 
4  warp-threads  and  2  picks. 
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~BGBB'ZIBa  '-  BBB  BBB  ~BBB  SGCBBBG.JBBB  SGBGGBDBB 

jbggbg;t         IE  .  ,  B m-^a  ibbgggbbggg         ibcbbcbgg 


■BOGGBGGBBB 

uGBBBGBBDDG 

IBGGGBGGBBB 

uGBBBGBBGOa 

■BODDBGGBBB 

jGBBBDBBGGp 

Fig.  1S7. 

Fig.  183.  Fig.  1S4.  Fig.  185.  Fig.  1S6. 

Fig.  185,  with  a  change  of  2  and  3  in  its  construction,  requires  for  its  repeat  5  warp-threads 
and  2  picks. 

Fig.  186,  with  a  change  of  i,  i,  2,  requires  for  the  repeat  of  the  weave  8  warp-threads  and 
2  picks. 

Fig.  187,  constructed  by  means  of  change  i,  2,  3,  requires  for  the  repeat  of  the  weave  12 
warp-threads  and  2  picks. 

IV.     Fancy  Basket-Weaves. 

These  weaves   are  obtained  by  combining   common   basket-effects  of  different  sizes  in  one 
design.  They  also  have  their  principle  of  construction  in  the  combination  of  corresponding  warp 
and  filling  effects  of  the  fancy  rib-weaves. 
DBBGBB  Fig.  188  illustrates  the  fancy  basket-weave  produced  with  an  alternate 

nBBGBB  °  ■'  .  -"^  CBBB-BBB 

OBBGaS       change  of  one  and  two  threads,  warp  and  filling  ways.     Repeat:  3  warp-      bSBB;  SSS 

iSS?s?!       threads,  3  picks.  '^HriSi 

Fig.  1S8.  pjg_   jgg   jg  produced  by  the   alternate   changes   of    one  and  three     '^--ij'c:™ 

threads,  warp  and  filling  ways.     Repeat :  4  warp-threads,  4  picks.  °'  ^°^' 

Fig.  190   illustrates  a  fancy  basket-weave  of  a 

EEISriHs       construction    twice    as    heavy  as  the    weave    illus-  c>.GG-=-=a."B~-B"BBB 

gy""'BB"""       trated  in  Fig.   188,  or  the  alternate  changes  of  two  fc|fcti  &Jig  i___3  IK 

''dGS!!!  :  iSSaS       and  four,  warp  and   filling  ways.     Repeat:  6  warp-  SHSESrs^^'s^saa's"""] 

019999     I    9999  il  1  /^  •     ^  ■l..9t&K[    ID     .        9     999     9  1 

bb"    BB    "  1       threads,  6  picks.  gbcgi  n  bbh  b      b  bbb 

„    "  Fie.  iQi  illustrates  a  fancy  basket-weave  pro-         tsit;  "  bbb  a  .   a  aaa 

duced  with  a  change  of  3,  i,  i,  for  warp  and  filling-  BciBa'iI'r'icBbl""""^ 

■T)  .  il_  J  ^         •     1  adBBal'.BGGCBCaBBCBCCb 

Repeat :  10  warp-threads,  10  picks.  Sg^SSSSSSBSSSSSSg 

This  weave  will  also  indicate  ■f°— ^—gK—^-naD 

an  important  point  in  the   con-  '"'■  ^^^' 
naBGGGGanGBBa»3BBG3GGBGGBBB3         structlon  of  fancy  baskct-wcavcs 

nBBnnn-B~GBBBB~BB" ■' — BBBB  •' 

with  regard  to  their  repeat.     If  changes  are  required,  and 
■-RD"nnB"BdBii''BB""'"B""a=!aB  warp  and  filling  ways  are  of  an  uneven  number,  the  repeat 

IBBBB     BB  ~«        ■■■■     ■■       '      1  '■  a  J  >  1 

for  warp  and  filling  threads  will  be  double  the  number  of 
threads  called  for  in  those  changes.  For  example  take 
the  present  weave.  Changes  for  warp  and  filling  are  3,  i,  i. 
Thus,  as  three  is  an  uneven  number,  we  find  3  -f  i  +  i  = 
5  X  2  =  10  threads  of  warp  and  10  picks  necessary  for  one 
■     i  B  '  BBBB  BB  '1  ^         completc  repeat. 

BBBB  :BB  B   .     BBBB 

■■■■■B"BfiBB%B'"j  Fig.  192  illustrates  a  fancy  basket-weave  having  for  its 

Fig.  192.  foundation   the   change    of    i,    2,   4    for  warp    and    filling. 

Repeat:   14  warp-threads,  14  picks. 

In  addition  to  basket-weaves  made  with  even  changes 


DGGBBBB 

BGGI 

CBBI 

anci 

GGGBOBB  BB 


■nna 


BBBB  BB 


BBBB 

■GGGG 
~?,aBBB 

:::aaBB 
laaaa 
~aaBB 


BBBB  BB    ;  a   BBBB  BB 
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for  warp  and  filling,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  construct  this  division  of  weaves  in  one  system 
heavier  than  in  the  other.  The  reason  for  constructing  basket-weaves  in  this  manner  is  found 
either  in  the  difference  of  textures  of  warp  and  filling,  or' because  of  the  different  counts  of  yam 
for  the  warp  and  filling.     Figs.  193  and  194  illustrate  two  weaves  constructed  in  this  manner. 


ri~r»»B: — ■■■ 

■'■■■■■■■■■■■    „         ^  f  6  warp-threads. 

^"■:h"':::  ^^p^^^  4  picks- 

■■■CDGBaBGDG 

iBianoGaaBGGQ 
Fig.  193. 


■  ■■■    ..  .      .■■■■-        iG 

■■■■  ■■■■        iG  (  Q  ur-irn 

■  ■■■  ■■■■  ]G  Po,-,c.af  "    Waip- 

r>        ■■■■        ■■■■  jvepeat  ^  ^     .  , 
■■■■        ■■■■         ^  0  picks, 

L^,:..  !■■■■  ■■■■  <-       t" 


threads. 


Fig.  194. 


Figs,  195,  196  and  197 


a«n«G«nHaHnH»nBn»gqGHanG 


V.     Figured  Rib-Weaves. 

These  are  the  combination  of  common  and  fancy  rib-weaves  so  as  to  produce:  a  new  weave. 
The  following  few  examples,  with  the  corresponding  explanations,  will  illustrate  methods  by 
which  each  rib-weave  (as  numerous  as  they  can  possibly  be  constructed  in  plain  and  fancy) 
can  be  varied  in  an  endless  manner.  The  first  step  towards  figuring  will  be  to  change  the 
rib-line  in  a  common  rib-weave  after  a  certain  number  of  warp-threads, 
are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  method. 

Fig.  195  contains  for  its  principle  the  common  rib-weave,  Fig. 
160,  ^ 2-  The  rib  is  arranged  for  one  pick  higher  for  every  six  succes- 
sive warp-threads.  Repeat:  24  warp-threads  and  4  picks.  Thus,  as  4 
picks  form  the  repeat  for  the  common  rib,  find  the  number  of  warp- 
threads  required  for  the  full  design  as  follows:  Successive  warp-threads, 
X  number  of  changes,  =:  warp-threads  required  for  full  design.     6X4:=  24. 

Fig.  196  contains  for  its  principle  of  construction  the  common  rib-weave,  Fig.  163,  ? -3.    The 

rib  is  again  arranged  for  two  picks   higher  for  every  six  successive  v\ arp-threads.     Repeat:  18 
warp-threads  and  5  picks. 

Fig.  197  contains  for  its  construction  the  common  rib-weave,  Fig.  164,  i ^.     The  rib  is 

arranged  two  picks  higher  for  every  eight  successive  warp-threads.    Repeat:  32  warp-threads  and 
8  picks. 

Figs.  198,  199,  200  and  201    illustrate  a  second  division  of  figured  rib-weaves,  having  for 
their  foundation  fancy  rib-weave  warp  effects. 


D.a,G.Dagu|; 
■   ■   ■      a   a   ;- 

JiUlL»GLJHJQGa 

Fig. 

■  ■  ■     ::  ::  :^ 

195- 
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aHGHGHSGSGSGQGaGSG                   1          2           F          4                     IS  BG.H  ■  ■  .■  ■  ) 

GBGB^BSGSGBGGQGHGa                   . . . , _j__j_  ■■■■■■! 

■G»G«GajE3„5)GGaGaGa                         '         ^                 ■'                 " ~                         ■ — — " — ^  ■  ■  ■     V,  i:  <j 

■G»GB  :  s  TQ  ra  _:□  :sGa                        8a«GBGB^»Ga~E"n-n»r«-B-«-aGn^a"nG                        naaaBOBa  ■■■■■■! 

■Ga   u    M   s  iKC]  .lE  a  J                         Gaa  ■  ■  ri   l:  a  □■  ■'  ■  ■  'g  c}  a  eg                        BGaDaaaG  a  a  ■  ■  ■  ■  i 

tGa_»   c   •!•   .j.-iio   -Ji   3  )                           pa   B_  ■   aa   :;   ::   :::   a   ■   ■   a      ::   :;   [:   a                          ■aaGGHGa  »:  a   ;)   :ja   a   a  i 

cja_a  .a-i:   a   -i!   a   'ji  ,3  ]                           Qa.  .a.  a   a::   o   ;:   c:   a   a   a   a      u   ::   ::   a                          BGaGaGaG  a   a   a   a   a   a  : 

Ga_a._Bt2  .-u  hi  J  a  ,aGa                         bgb.  m  a  a  a  _a  a.  ._  a^.a,_a  a  a  a  ,a  .a                       laaGaaaan  a  ■  a  jb  b  a  i 

BGB  a_>i<..B  .E<  .  .a„a  a                         ■naGB  a  ~~a  a  a  a.    a.  a  a:  a  a  a  a  .a                        BGaaaGBG  ana  'a  i  ia  la  la 

BGBGBGGaGaGaGBGaGa                                  BnaDaGBCCat-.ELaGBGBCBCaCBEGauEGaG                                 BJBGGaGE  BGBGB  JB-IBJBG 

l^GBGBGGanaGSEGEGEg                                liaBGBGBljaEGEQEDEGBGBGBGBEUEUEaEG                               IBOaGBGaG  IBGBGBJBJBJBJ^ 

Fig.  196.                                                  Fig.  197.                                         Fig.  19S.  Fig.  199. 

Fig.  198  is  constructed  out  of  the  regular  fancy  rib-weave, j  (see  Fig.  177).     Repeat:  8 

warp-threads  and  4  picks. 

Fig.  199  is  constructed  out  of  the  regular  fancy  rib-weave,^ j.   Repeat:  12  warp-threads 

and  6  picks. 

Fig.  200  is  constructed  out  of  the  regular  fancy  rib-weave,  i g-     Repeat:  12  warp-threads 

and  6  picks. 

Fig.  201   is  constructed  out  of  the  regular  fancy  rib-weave,  ? 5,  with  four  changes  in  the 

repeat,  each  change  8  warp-threads,  thus:  repeat  32  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 
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Figs.  202  and  203  illustrate  a  third  sub-division  of  the  figured  rib-weaves,  having  for  their 
foundation  the  fancy  rib-weave  filling  effect. 

Fig.  202  is  constructed  out  of  the  regular  fancy  rib-weave,  3 -.  Repeat:  4  warp-threads  and 

8  picks. 
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aa.a.  bbbbbbb  B::Ba  aja  a  a  a  a   a .  a      [:  g  :;  :ob   a   a  a  ]  annQDaoS 

a   a.  a.    o   G   ::a   a   a      ::  .gjei  bub   a  a   a   a   a  «      ::   gl  ;j   gb   a   a   a^]  Mahaun 

a  a,  .a... L ■[■:;:□!.  HBi  a^B     □  laoa  aaai  ■  .a"',  a  ;□  la  .na  a  a^  a  a  a  a  ui  naaBOaaa 

IBLjBuB^BLjB^B^B^B^BLjBijBuBq  IBQBUBuBLj^auaUHJHBuaUB^BijBL^BuBuSd  iBBBDaBBa 

Fig.  200.  Fig.  201.  Fig.  202. 

Fig.  203  is  constructed  out  of  the  regular  fancy  rib-weave,  5 ?.     Repeat :  6  warp-threads 

and  12  picks. 

The  next  method  for  the  designing  of  figured  rib-weaves  is  the  combination  of  the 
warp  and  the  filling  effects  of  the  common  rib-weaves.  We  may  select  both  effects  correspond- 
ingly, or  combine  two  different  effects. 

Fig.  204  illustrates  the  combination  of  the  common  rib-weave,  * ^,  warp  effect,  with  the 

common  rib-weave,  | -,  filling  effect.  Each  effect  is  arranged  for  a  repeat  of  8  warp-threads  and 

8  picks.     Repeat  of  complete  weave  :  16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 


i^DHBDnaDHBnnD 
aDDaaaaDGaaa 
QHaanaoHHaaa 

BDDBBaaDGBBB 
DCaaDQDDHnDDD 
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BaaacaaaaaDa 

DDDQaHDDnDHH 


Fig.  203. 


iscaDGaaaaEJBDBCBCB 
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■[;□     .aanc 


anaaadBGnaaanDap 
BaaaBGBoaaDaaaDQ 


Fig.  204. 


Fig.  205. 


Fig.  205  illustrates  the  combination  of  the  common  rib-weave ^,  warp  effect  with  the 

•common  rib-weave  ^ -,  filling  effect.    Each  effect  is  arranged  for  a  repeat  of  8  warp-threads  and 

8  picks.  Repeat  of  combination  design:  16  warp-threads  and  16  picks.  These  changes  of 
warp  and  filling  effects  may  also  be  arranged  after  the  shape  of  a  certain  weave.  For 
example,  Fig.  206,  which  is  arranged  after  the  4-harness  broken  twill     (Bbq"). 


ssaGGaEaacBHcnGaaHBGBaBaBanHGoaaaa 
EaGDGGEEnnaEaaGaBnaaaDanGDaBaEGa 
GGEaaEGGBSDUCGSBnaaanBGaaaaGaaaH 
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Fig.  2o5. 


Fig.  207. 
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For  warp  and  filling  face  the  same  fancy  rib-weave  (-  ^  ^)  is  used.  Each  change  in  effect 
(after  the  4-harness  twill,  as  mentioned  before)  is  arranged  for  8  warp-threads  and  8  picks 
repeat.     Repeat  of  weave :  32  warp-threads  and  32  pick.s. 
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Fio-.  207  also  has  for  its  principle  the  four-harness  broken  twill.     Two  different  common 

rib-weaves  are  used  in  its  construction,  as  follows  :  For  the  warp  effect  ^ 5 ;  for  the  filling  effect 

2.     Each  change  in  effect  is  arranged  for  8   warp-threads  and  8  picks  repeat.     Repeat  of 

weave :  32  warp-threads  and  32  picks  repeat. 
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Fig.  208.  Fig-  2°9- 

Fig.  208  illustrates  a  figured  rib-weave  having  warp  and  filling  changes  equal  Q-^),  and 
with  systems  of  effects  arranged  to  exchange  in  the  shape  of  the  4-harness  even-sided  twill. 
(:■'?").       Repeat:  32  warp-threads  and  32  picks. 

"pig.  209  illustrates  warp  and  filling  changes  equal  (^ 5),  both  arranged  to  exchange  in  the 

shape  of  an  even-sided  twill.     Examples  204  to  209  will  indicate  the  great  variety  for  figured 
rib-weaves.     An  endless  number  of  them  could  easily  be  constructed. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  explanation  of  the  common  rib-weaves,  we  mentioned  that  in  "  warp 
effects  "  the  warp  forms  the  face  and  back  of  the  fabric  and  the  filling  rests  in  its  centre,  while 
in  "  filling  effects,"  the  filling  produces  the  face  and  back  and  the  warp  rests  in  its  centre.  To 
improve  or  increase  the  strength  of  the  fabric  we  may  interlace  the  warp  or  filling  threads  float- 
ino-  on  the  back  of  the  fabric  on  an  extra  weave.  Figs.  210,  211  and  212  are  designed  to  give  a 
clear  illustration. 
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Fig.  210.  F:g   2H.  Fis.  212. 

Fig.  210  illustrates  the  common  i g  rib-weave  (warp  effect),  having  its  warp-threads,  as 

they  float  on  the  back,  interlace  in  rotation  once  more  with  the  filling,  and  thus  giving  additional 
strength  to  the  fabric. 

Fig.  211  illustrates  the  common  § rib-weave  (filling  effect).     The  filling,  when  floating 

on  the  back  of  the  fabric,  is  arranged  to  interlace  additional,  after  the  manner  of  a  broken   twill. 

Fig.  212  illustrates  this  additional  interlacing  arranged  with  the  same  twill  for  each  rib. 

Effects  Produced  by  Using  two  or  more  Colors  in  Warp  and  Filling  of  Fabrics 
interlaced  upon  Rib  and  Basket-Weaves. 

Rib  and  Basket-weaves  are  frequently  used  for  producing  various  effects  by  different  com- 
binations of  colors  in  warp  and  filling.  We  will  describe  a  few  of  the  effects  most  frequently  used, 
thus  giving  the  student  the  necessary  points  for  the  construction  of  any  effect  he  may  have  occa- 
sion to  produce. 
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Fig.  213  illustrates  an  effect  derived  by  a  color  arrangement  of  the  warp  (dressing),  i  end  light, 
I  end  dark,  and  a  color  arrangement  of  the  filling,  2  picks  light  2  picks  dark,  upon  a  fabric  inter- 
laced with  the  common  rib-weave  (warp  effect) :.. 


Diagram  for  Explain- 
ing Figs.  213  to  224. 
Arrangement 
of  Warp 
(Dressing.) 


Weave 


■  ■ 

■  ■ 

L  ■     ■ 

" 

" 

'□□BIBHH 
HQ   iWSQ 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  214. 


Fig.  215. 


Fig.  216. 


Fig.  214  illustrates  the  same  weave  and  the  same  arrangement  of  the  warp  as  Fig.  213- 
The  arrangement  of  the  filling  is  also,  2  picks  dark,  2  picks  light,  as  used  in  Fig.  213,  but  is  started 
on  the  opposite  shed.  In  Fig.  213  the  light  filling  covers  the  dark  warp  and  the  dark  filling 
covers  the  light  warp,  and  the  effect  produced  are  lines  across  the  width  of  the  fabric,  (in  the 
direction  of  the  filling),  each  line  having  the  size  of  two  successive  picks  ;  in  Fig.  214  the  light 
filling  covers  the  light  warp  and  the  dark  filling  covers  the  dark  warp,  forming  for  effect  a 
hair-line. 

Fig.  215  illustrates  a  heavier  hair-line  obtained  with  the  common  rib-weave  filling  effect  ^ 1 

Arrangement  for  the  warp:  2  ends  light,  2  ends  dark.  Arrangement  for  the  filling:  i  pick  dark, 
I  pick  light,  each  style  of  warp  covered  by  its  own  colored  filling. 

Fig.  216  illustrates  the  tricot  effect  produced  on  the  same  rib-weave  as  Fig.  215  ;  also  the 
same  color  arrangement  for  warp  and  filling,  except  that  the  light  filling  covers  the  dark  warp, 
and  the  dark  filling  covers  the  light  warp.  '       • 
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Fig.  217. 
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Fig.  217  illustrates  an  effect  obtained  by  combining  effects  Figs.  215  and  216.    Arrangement 
of  the  warp : 

2  ends  light, 
2  "  dark, 
2  "  light, 
4  "  dark, 
2     "     light, 

4  "      dark, 

16  ends  in  repeat. 
Arrangement  of  the  filling :  one  pick  dark  to  alternate  with  one  pick  light. 

Fig.  218  illustrates  an  effect  produced  upon  a  fabric  interlaced  on  the  common  rib-weave 

(warp  effect) 3,  with  the  following  arrangement  for  the  warp : 

2  ends  light, 
I  end  dark, 
I  "  light, 
I     "     dark, 

5  ends  in  repeat  Filling:  all  light. 
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Fig.  219  illustrates  a  hair-line,  upon  a  fabric  interlaced  on  the  fancy  rib-weave  j ?  (filling 

effect).  Dressing :  i  end  dark,  2  ends  light,  =  3  ends  in  repeat.  Filling :  one  pick  light  to  alter- 
nate with  one  pick  dark.     Each  color  in  warp  is  covered  by  its  own  color  in  filling. 

Fig.  220  represents  another  hair  line,  having  more  ground  space  between  each  line.    Weave: 

fancy  rib  j -.     Dressing:   i  end  dark,  3  ends  light,  =  4  ends  in  repeat.     Filling:   i  pick  light, 

I  pick  dark.     Each  color  in  warp  is  covered  by  its  own  color  in  filling. 

Fig.  221  illustrates  a  heavy  hair-line  effect  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  215  and  is  pro- 
duced upon  a  fabric  interlaced  with  the  common  4-harness  basket-weave.  Dressing  and  arrange- 
ment of  filling :  2  ends  light  to  alternate  with  2  ends  dark.  Each  color  in  warp  to  be  cov- 
ered by  its  own  filling. 

Fig.  222  shows  an  effect  produced  with  the  same  weave  and  dressing  as  Fig.  221.  Filling: 
all  light. 


Fig.  220. 
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Fig.  221. 


Fig.  222. 


Fig.  223  illustrates  a  "  star-effect "  obtained  upon  a  fabric  interlaced  with  the  4-harness  com- 
mon basket-weave.     Arrangement  for  warp  and  filling  : 

1  end  light, 

2  ends  dark, 
I  end  light. 


4  ends  in  repeat. 
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Fig.  223. 
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Fig.  224. 


Fig.  224  illustrates  another  small  effect  upon  a  fabric  interlaced  with  the  4-harness  basket- 
weave.     Arrangement  for  warp  and  filling  : 


2  ends  dark, 
4  ends  light, 


color  No.  I. 
color  No.  2. 


6  ends  in  repeat  of  color  arrangement,  and  12  ends  the  repeat  of  the  entire  effect. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  an  endless  variety  of  effects  can  be  produced,  but  those  pre- 
viously given  illustrate  the  most  frequently  used,  and  will  be  a  guide  for  the  student  in  construct- 
,'ing  other  effects  on  2,  3,  or  more,  color  arrangements. 


VI.     Oblique  Rib-Weaves. 

This  sub-division  of  the  rib-weaves  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  fabrics  tech- 
nically known  as  "  basket-cloth  "  ;  and  they  are  also  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  suitings,  cloakings,  etc.     For  their  construction  we  use  the  following  rule  : 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

/ 


Divide  the  repeat,  which  must  be  equal  warp  and  filling-ways,  in  four  equal  squares.  (For 
example,  take  diagram,  Fig.  225.  Suppose  n  a,  b,  c,  d  to  form  the  repeat  for  the  weave,  warp 
and  filling- ways.  Small  squares  numbered  i,  2,  3 
and  4  are  the  four  equal  squares  required.)  Next, 
divide  the  main  square  {a,  b,  c,  d)  into  eight  parts 
by  running  two  obliqjie  lines  from  each  corner  through 
the  centre  {e)  to  the  opposite  corner.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  diagram,  Fig.  226 :  lines  b  Xo  d  and  a  to  c,  in 
addition  to  lines  f  to  h  and  i  to  g  will  divide  the  main 
square  a,  b,  c,  d  into  eight  even  parts,  each  of  a  tri- 
angular shape,  as  indicated  by  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7  and  8.  Two  methods  of  construction  can  next 
be  observed :  either  we  fill  out  every  triangle  containing  uneven  numbers  with  filling-weave 
effect,  and  every  even-numbered  triangle  with  a  warp-rib  effect,  or  we  select  two  connecting 
triangles  such  as  i  and  2^  a,  e,  b,  for  warp  effect  rib-weave,  and  the  next  two  triangles  3 
and  4.  =  b,  e,  c,  for  filling  effect,  to  be  followed  by  triangle  c,  e,  d  with  warp  effect,  and  triangle 
d,  e,  a  with  filling  effect.  Weaves  Figs.  227,  228,  229  and  230  are  constructed  according  to  the 
first-mentioned  rule.  Figs.  231,  232,  233  and  234  are  produced  according  to  the  second 
method  of  construction. 
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Fig.  225. 
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Fig.  226. 
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Fig.  227. 
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Fig.  228. 


Repeat 


8  warp-threads. 
8  picks. 
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Fig.  229. 


Repeat 


10  warp-threads. 
10  picks. 
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Fig.  230. 


Repeat 


12  warp-threads. 
12  picks. 


Repeat 


Fig.  231. 


6  warp-threads. 
6  picks. 
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Fig.  232. 


Ti         ^  f  8  warp-threads. 
^^P^^H  8  picks. 
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Fig.  233. 


Repeat!  ^°'^^':P-*'^''^^'^^- 
^  10  picks. 
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Fig.  234. 


-n         ,  f  12  warp-threads. 
^^P^^n  12  picks. 
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Combining  Common  Rib  and  Oblique  Rib-Weaves. 

Design  Fig.  235  illustrates  the  repetition  of  weave  Fig.  234  with  an 
additional  common  rib  effect,  warp  and  filling  ways,  which  will  form 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  in  the  fabric  for  outlining  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  oblique  rib-weave.      Repeat:   18  warp-threads  and  18  picks. 


Fig.  235. 


Derivative  Weaves: 


FROM  THE  REGULAR  TWILLS. 
I.     Broken  Twills. 

"  Broken  twills  "  are  derived  from  the  regular  twills  by  running  the  direction  of  the  twill 
one-half  of  the  repeat  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  and  the  other  half  from  the  right  to  the  left. 
These  changes  of  the  direction  of  twill  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  well  broken  up 
effect.  By  means  of  this  break,  or  change  of  twill,  we  produce  a  like  change  of  the  twill  line, 
visible  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric ;    hence  this  classification  as  broken-twill  weaves. 

The  first  number  of  harness  for  producing  a  broken  twill  is  four-harness,  and  the  regular 
twill  to  be  used  for  it  is  the  ~ 3  twill. 

After  interlacing  the  first  warp-thread  in  the  first  pick,  and  the  second  warp-thread  in  the 
second  pick,  change  the  direction  of  the  twill  by  interlacing  the  third  warp-thread  with  the 
fourth  pick,  and  the  fourth  warp-thread  with  the  third  pick. 
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Fig.  235.  Fig.  237.  Fig.  238.  Fig.  239. 

Fig.  236  illustrates  this  i 3  4-harness  broken  twill  (filling  for  face  in  fabric). 

Fig.  237  represents  the  opposite  effect,  or  the  ^ j  4-harness  broken  twill  (warp  for  face  in 

fabric). 

Fig.  238  illustrates  the  4-harness  ^ 3  twill,  broken  only  filling  ways. 

After  running  3  picks  on  regular  twill  from  right  to  left,  its  direction  is  changed  from  left  to 
right  for  the  next  3  picks.     Repeat :  4-harness,  6  picks. 

Fig-  239  represents  the  broken  twill  derived  from  the  six-harness  ^ g  twill.   Three  successive 

warp-threads  are  interlaced  with  three  successive  picks  in  regular  twill  from  left  to  right,  and  the 
remaining  three  warp-threads  and  three  oicks  are  interlaced  in  the  opposite  direction  of  twill, 
z.  e.,  right  to  left. 
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Fig.  240  illustrates  the  ' -.  8-harness  broken  twill. 

Warp-threads  i,  2,  3,  4  interlacing  in  rotation  in  picks  i,  2,  3,  4. 
5.  6,  7-  8  "  "  "  8.  7,  6,  5. 

Fig.  241  represents  twill,  fig.  240,  arranged  for  a  fancy  combination  by  adding  spots,  regularl)- 
distributed  over  the  entire  repeat. 

Fig.  242  shows  the  ^ .,  lo-harness  broken  twill. 

(52) 
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Fig.  243  represents  a  fancy  combination  weave  produced  out  of  weave  fig.  242.  The 
original  lo-harness  broken  twill  is  shown  in  Fig.  243  in  the  same  kind  of  type  as  in  Fig.  242. 

Fig.  244  illustrates  the  regular  ? ^  twill,  arranged  for  a  broken-tivill  weave  (broken  in  the 

direction  of  the  warp).  After  running  six  warp-threads  in  the  direction  from  left  to  right  (regu- 
lar), we  form  a  break  and  run  warp-threads  7  and  8  with  the  twill  in  the  opposite  direction. 

'5aa"gS^g3?5K  r,^^.  (  8  warp-threads. 

GBB:2z«-;BDB»a::»jB  Repeat  •,  •    , 

Ill«LiijBipa3B»JJB«3D  t-  ^^  picks. 

Fig.  244. 

By  means  of  a  fancy  drawing-in  draft  (i,  2,  3,  4,  i,  2,  4,  3)  we  can  arrange  this  weave  for 
four-harness,  having  the  foundation  weave  (? ^  regular  twill  )  for  the  harness-chain. 


Fig.  245.  F.G.  246. 

Fig.  245  shows  the  6-harness 3  twill,  arranged  as  follows  : 

9  warp-threads  twill  from  left  to  right,  break,  and  the  next 
3  "  "  "     right  to  left,       " 

•3  '■  "  "     left  to  right,       " 

9  "  "         "     right  to  left. 

24  "  in  full  repeat. 

Drawing-in  draft  will  call  for  6-harness ;  and  for  harness-chain  the  foundation  twill  - — §  must 
be  used. 

Examples  Figs.  244  and  245  will  also  illustrate  and  explain  any  different  changes  in  using 
a  different  number  of  warp-threads  in  rotation  before  breaking  off.  In  this  selection  we  have  an 
unlimited  variety  at  our  disposal. 

Fig.  246  illustrates  the  breaking  off  of  every  three  warp-threads  in  rotation  upon  the  /-har- 
ness - — 5  twill. 

Fig.  247  represents  5  warp-threads  of  the  ^  ^  ^  3  ^  3  twill,  used  successively  from  the  left  to 
right ;  next  a  break  and  five  additional  warp-threads,  used  with  a  twill  arranged  from  right  to  left. 
These  breaks  may  also  be  applied  to  different  graded  twills  as  27° — 63° — 70°,  etc.,  and  which 
will  be  treated  under  the  sub-division  of  the  regular  twills  in  the  next  chapter. 

For  illustrating  this  point  Fig.  248  is  designed,  representing  12  threads  of  the  63°  steep- 
twill  ^  .,  ^  ,  in  a  direction  from  left  to  right,  and  12  additional  threads  of  the  same  weave  having 
its  direction  of  twill  from  right  to  left. 
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Fig.  247.  Fig.  24S. 

The  arrangement  of  a  steep-twill  containing  70°,  63°,  45°,  36°  grading,  combined  for  a 
broken-twill,  is  shown  in  weave  Fig.  249.     Repeat:  48  warp-threads  12  picks. 

The  foundation-twill  for  this  weave  is  the  regular  '*  1  \  ^  1  i2-harness  twill,  which  is  also 
used  for  harness-chain  if  using  a  cross-draw  for  drafting  weave  Fig.  249,  for  12-harness. 
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The  next  sub-division  of  "broken-twills"  out  of  "regular-twills"  is  found  in  arranging  the 

breaking  off  fillbig  zvays.     For  example:  Fig.  250  illustrates  the  ^ -^  twill  broken  filling  ways 

after  every  four  successive  picks.     Repeat :    8  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 
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Fig.  249. 


Fig.  250. 


Fig.  25 :  shows  the  ? j  twill  broken  filling  ways  after  every  four  picks.    Warp  ways  2  threads 

are  missed  after  every  6  warp-threads,  to  produce  an  additional  fancy  effect.  Breaking  off  regular 
(or  steep)  tzvills  in  the  direction  of  the  warp  and  the  filling  will  form  the  next  movement  in  the 
construction  of  broken-twills  out  of  the  regular  twills.  In  this  manner  Figs.  252  to  255  are 
constructed. 
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Fig.  251. 


Fig.  252. 


Fig.  253. 
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Fig.  252  is  obtained  from  the  ^ 3  twill,  by  arranging  the  breaking  off  in  the  direction  of  the 

warp  and  filling,  after  every  6  successive  threads.     Repeat:  12  warp-threads,  12  picks. 

Fig.  253  has  for  its  foundationthe  regular  ? ^  4-harness  twill.  Arrangement  for  breaking  the 

weave  after  warp-threads  8,  12,  16,  18,  20,  and   24,  thus  forming  twill  effects  of  three  different 
sizes  as  follows  :  2,  4  and  8  threads. 

Another  step  towards  figuring  for  broken-twill  designs  is  that  of  using  a 
motive  (effect)  for  figuring  by  means  of  the  two  directions  of  the  twill.  To 
illustrate  this  method  Figs.  254  and  255  have  been  designed. 

Fig.  254  illustrates  two  repeats  of  the  motive,  warp  and  filling  ways.  Fig.  255 

shows  this  motive  applied  to  a  broken-twill   weave  produced  by  the  ^ 3  twill. 

12  warp-threads  and  12  picks  are  used  for  each  part  of  the  effect  in  the  motive; 
therefore,  as  6  parts  compose  the  motive,  we  have  6  X  12  =  72  warp-threads  and  72  picks  the 
repeat  for  the  complete  design.  0  in  motive,  is  illustrated  n  in  the  design ;  n  in  motive  is 
shown  E  in  the  design. 

Warp-threads  i  to  12  in  the  weave  equal  the  longitudinal  row  i  of  squares  in  the  motive. 
Warp-threads  13  to  24  in  the  weave  equal  the  longitudinal  row  2  of  squares  in  the  motive. 
Warp-threads  25  to  48  in  the  weave  equal  the  longitudinal  rows  3  and  4  of  squares  in  the 
motive. 

Warp-threads  49  to  60  in  the  weave  equal  the  longitudinal  row  5  of  squares  in  the  motive. 
Warp-threads  61  to  72  in  the  weave  equal  the  longitudinal  row  6  of  squares  in  the  motive. 
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Fig.  254. 
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Picks  I  to  12  in  the  weave  equal  the  horizontal  row  i  of  squares  in  the  motive. 
Picks  13  to  24  in  the  weave  equal  the  horizontal  row  2  of  squares  in  the  motive. 
Picks  25  to  48  in  the  weave  equal  the  horizontal  rows  3  and  4  of  squares  in  the  motive. 
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Fig.  255. 
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Picks  49  to  60  in  the  weave  equal  the  horizontal  row  5  of  squares  in  the  motive. 
Picks  61  to  72  in  the  weave  equal  the  horizontal  row  6  of  squares  in  the  motive. 

Using  two  or  more  colors  in  W^arp  and  Filling  for  Producing  effects  in  Fabrics  inter- 
laced with  Broken  Twills. 

In  Figs.  256,  257  and  25S  we  illustrate  three  examples  of  effects  produced  upon  broken  twills 
by  various  arrangements  of  colors  in  warp  and  filling.     In  Fig.  256  the  common  ^ =  4-har- 
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Fig.   256.  Fig.   257.  Fig.  258. 

ness  broken  twill  is  shown  arranged  for  3  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  or  color  No.  i  and  color  No.  2,  in 
warp  and  filling.  The  effect  obtained  is  a  "  hair-line,"  very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  and  woolen  trouserings  by  reason  of  the  clear  and  distinct  line-effect  this  weave  produces. 
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Fig.  257  illustrates  the  same  weave  (4-harness  broken  twill)  arranged  for  three  different 
colors.  Arrangement  for  warp  and  filling:  2  ends  light  or  color  No.  i;  i  end  medium  or  color 
No.  2;    I  end  dark  or  color  No.  3. 

Fig.  258   illustrates   the   8-harness  broken  twill   (broken,  warp  and  filling  wa}-.s,  every  four 
threads"),  arranged  for  2  ends  light  to  alternate  with 
2  ends  dark, 

4  ends  in  repeat  of  color  arrangement  and  8  ends  repeat  for  weave  and  effect. 


II.     Steep-Twills  or  Diagonals. 

The  next  sub-division  of  the  common  or  regular  twills  are  the  steep-twills,  which  are  derived 
from  the  latter  by  using  either  every  other  or  eveiy  third,  fourth,  etc.,  warp-thread  in  rotation  for 
forming  the  wea\-e. 

1st.     Steep-Twills  having  6j°  grading 

are  obtained  by  using  every  alternate  warp-thread  of  a  common  twill.     To  illustrate  their  method 
of  construction  Figs.  259,  260  and  261  are  designed. 

Fig.   259    illustrates    the    regular    i6-harness    twill, 
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Fig.  259. 
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Fig.  260  represents  the  same  weave,  every  other 
warp-thread  indicated  by  a  different  kind  of  type. 

Fig.  261  illustrates  the  steep  twill  or  diagonal  weave 
as  obtained  by  using  only  warp-thread5  shown  in  Fig. 
260  with  ■. 

This  example  of  constructing  a  steep  twill  out  of  a 
regular  twill,  which  has  an  even  number  of  warp-threads 
for  its  repeat,  will  also  explain  that  the  former  requires 
only  one-half  the  number  of  harness  that  are  used  in 
the  foundation  weave. 
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Fig.  261. 


Thus  the  present  example — 
Fig.  260.  i6-harness  for  regular  twill  only  requires 

8-harness  for  its  corresponding  steep  twill. 
If  we  construct  a  steep  twill  out  of  a  regular  twill  which  has  an  uneven  number  of  harness  for 
its  repeat,  the  same  will  not  be  reduced  as  in  the  case  with  an  even  number.     Thus,  9-harness  in 
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Fig.  262. 
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Fig.  263. 
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Fig.  264. 


the  regular  twill  requires  9-harness  for  the  steep  twill.     Again,  I  i-harness  regular  twills  require 
I  i-harness  for  the  repeat  in  their  respective  steep  twills,  etc. 

For  example:  we  give  in  Fig.  262  the  regular  twill  known  as  ^—^^i-      13-harness  repeat. 
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Fig.  263  illustrates  again  the  analysis  of  the  same  with  the  view  of  constructing  its  respective 
*' steep-twill,"  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  264.  An  examination  of  Fig.  263  shows  warp-threads 
I  and  13  indicated  by  the  same  kind  of  type;  so,  in  constructing  the  steep-twill  after  using  waVp- 
thread  13  of  the  common  twill  for  warp-thread  7  of  the  steep-twill,  we  must  use  warp-thread  2  of 
the  common  twill  for  warp-thread  8  of  the  steep-twill,  and  so  on,  until  warp-thread  12  of  the 
regular  twill  forms  the  last  warp-thread  (13)  in  the  repeat  for  the  steep-twill. 
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Fig.  266. 


Fig.  267, 


Fig.  268. 


These  two  examples  will  easily  demonstrate  to  the  student  the  great  amount  and  variety  of 
steep-twills,  63°  grading,  which  can  be  constructed  out  of  the  common  or  regular  twills  of  45° 
grading. 

Weaves  Fig.  265  to  276  illustrate  a  few  of  the  steep-twills  most  frequently  used. 

Fig.   265    illustrates    a    3-harness   steep-twill   (63°)  derived  from    the   regular    twill,  ^ !— , 

Repeat :   3  harness  and  6  picks. 
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Fig.  269. 
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Fig.  271. 


Fig.  266  represents  the  4- harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  8-harness  twill 
-J      Repeat :  4  harness  and  8  picks. 

Fig.  267  illustrates  the  5-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  lo-harness  twill, 
-2.     Repeat:   5  harness  and  10  picks. 
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Fig.  272. 
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Fig.  268  represents  the  6-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  12-harness  twill, 
-^.     Repeat :  6  harness  and  1 2  picks. 

Fig.  269  illustrates  the  7-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  7-harness  twill, 
-3.     Repeat :   7  harness  and  7  picks. 
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270  illustrates  the  8-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  i6-harness  twill. 
Repeat:   8  harness  and  16  picks. 

271  represents  the  9-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  i8-harness  twill, 
\  '  ^.     Repeat:  9  harness  and  18  picks. 

272  illustrates  the  12-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  24-harness  twill. 
Repeat:    12  harness  and  24  picks. 


Fig.  273  represents  the  12-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  24-harness  twill, 
1  '  1 "  1  "  1 '  1 '  ::•     Repeat :  12  harness  and  24  picks. 
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Fig.  274.  Fig.  275.  Fig.  276. 

274  illustrates  the  14-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  28-harness  twill, 
Repeat:    14  harness  and  28  picks. 


Fig.  275  represents  the  15-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  15-harness  twill, 
-^j-^^.     Repeat:    15  harness  and  15  picks. 

Fig.  276  represents  the  i6-harness  steep-twill  (63°)  derived  from  the  regular  32-harness  twill, 
1 '  1  ^  4  %  '  2  '  4-     Repeat:    16  harness  and  32  picks. 


2d.     Sleep-Twills  having  a  gyading  of  'Jo°. 
These  twills  are  derived  from  the  regular  twills  by  using  every  third  warp-thread  in  rotation  for 
>.  X  3.  H.  5.  fe.  7.  8. 
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the  construction  of  the  new  weave.  To  give  a  clear  understanding  diagram 
No.  277  is  designed.  A  represents  one  repeat  of  the  regular  twill  known  as  the 
^  i^  2  8-harness  twill ;  B  illustrates  the  drafting  of  the  different  warp-threads 
according  to  previously  given  explanation  for  forming  C,  the  new  design. 
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Fig.  278. 
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Arrangement  of  drafting:  1,4,7,2,5,8,3,6.    Repeat:  8  harness,  8  picks. 

Fig.  278  represents  the  regular  twill  known  as  ^-j-^,  and 
Fig.  279  represents  the  steep-twill  (70°)  derived  out  of  it.     Repeat :    8  harness,  8  picks. 
Fig.  280  the  regular  twill  "  ^  '  ^  is  shown,  arranged  for  a  70°  steep-twill  in  Fig.  281.  Repeat  r 
10  harness,  10  picks. 
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Fig.  282  the  regular  12-harness  twill  °  3  ^  3  is  shown,  arranged  for  its  70°  steep-twill  in 
rig.  283.     Repeat:  4  harness,  12  picks. 

Fig.  284  illustrates  the  regular  15-harness  twill  ^  2  ^  2  ^  2'  ^^'^  ^'^S-  285  the  70°  steep-twill 
derived  out  of  it.     Repeat:  5  harness,  15  picks. 

Fig.  286  represents  the  70°  steep-twill  designed  out  of  the  regular  twill  ^  3  '  3  (shown  in 
Fig.  262,  page  56).     Repeat:    13  harness,  13  picks. 

Fig.  287  illustrates  the  steep-twill  having  70°  grading,  which  is  derived  from  the  regular 
twill  ^  ., '  3 '  ^  (see  Fig.  259,  page  56).      Repeat:   16  harness  and  16  picks. 

G^BG^GB^GH 
GGBIBGD^^B 
■GG^^IGG^B 


~  ■■  '.^■■■■■^ 


■■GaDHBD^G 
a^^^GGBBBD 

GaBBBDDBBB 
BaBGBBGBQB 

BBaanBBBGa 

DBBBGOBBBG 
GBDBBGBGBB 
BBGGBBBGLIB 
BBBGGBBBGD 
BDBBGBGBBQ 
BGGBBBGGBB 
BBGGBBBGGB 
liiGBBGBGBBGB 
GGBBBGGBBB 
BGGBBBaUBB 


BBGBGBBGBG 
GBBBGDBBBG 

GGBBBGGBBB  

^BaBBBGGBBGG  BGBGBBGBGB  GBBCa . BB 


aaaaaGGBBGCB  bbbggbbbcg  gbbz.bb  a 

■■■■■  ^■■ac^B  dbbbggbbbg  gbbg  .bb.  a 

■  ■■■-.    '■■GG^BG  GBGBBGBGBB  BBGB  ~.:aa  '    a 


G'  ^aaaaa  " 
c"i   aa  'B 

■a  ~  ;-■■ 
■■■■  :  aa 

g:  iaa  .aaaaa  :<  aa  1 

a    aa  i 

riBB   :aa 

BB  ia  aaa  aa  ,  .  1 
BB    a   aaaaa  .  i 

a  :  :aa  aa 
B'ri  B 

.■!:■£ 

,,■■   ■ 

r   .  BB   aaaaaGGBB 

Caaaaa 
GL.BB  .aa 

D'  'BB    B 

■■ . JG^BG 
■■■  Ma^G 
■   ■■■■■ 

Baaaa   a 

GBa  aaa 
GBB   aa 

aa  .BBc:^ 
aaaaa  .1 

BB   aa   aaaaa "G 

B  aaaa^ 

B     ■■ 

aaaaBGGB 

:;aacGBBB 

Fig.  284.  Fig.  285.  Fig.  2S6.  Fig.  287. 

These  few  examples  (Figs.  277  to  287)  will  easily  explain  the  method  of  construction  for 
these  weaves;  we  would  only  add  that  if  the  number  of  harness  in  repeat  for  the  regular  twill 
can  be  divided  by  3,  the  number  of  harness  in  repeat  for  the  steep-twill  will  be  reduced  one- 
third,  as  follows : 

12-harness  regular  twill  to  4-harness  steep  (70°). 

1-5       "  "  "  S       " 

18       "  "  "         6       "  '  "     etc.,  etc. 

Any  number  of  harness  repeat  for  a  regular  twill  which  cannot  be  equally  divided  by  3 
requires  the  same  number  of  harness  for  the  steep-twill  as  is  used  in  its  foundation  twill. 

jd.     Steep-Ttvills  having  a  grading  of  '/^° . 

Weaves  of  this  sub-division  of  the  regular  twill  of  45°  grading,  are  derived  from 
the  latter  by  using  every  fourth  warp-thread  in  rotation.  In  constructing  75°  steep-twills  out  of 
regular  twills  having  a  number  of  harness  for  their  repeat  which  can  be  divided  evenly  by  four, 
■only  one-fourth  the  number  of  harness  are  required  ;  for  example : 

12  harness  "  regular"  =  3  harness  "75°  steep." 

16         "  "  =  4         "  "         " 

20         "  "  ^5  "  "         " 

24         "  "  =6         "  "         "       etc.,  etc. 

Again,  in  constructing  75°  steep-twills  out  of  regular  twills  having  for  their  repeat  an  even 
number  of  harness  not  called  for  in  previous  rule,  the  number  of  harness  required  is  lowered 
one-half;  for  example  : 

14  harness  "  regular"  =    7  harness  "  75°  steep." 

18         "  "  =    9 

26         "  "  ^13         "  "         "       etc.,  etc. 

These  two  given  rules  will  readily  explain  a  third,  as  follows; 

Every  regular  twill  of  an  uneven  number  of  harness  for  its  repeat,  if  used  for  the  construction 
of  a  steep-twill  of  75°  grading,  requires  every  warp-thread  of  the  former  used  ;  or  in  other  words : 
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Steep-twills  of  75°  grading,  constructed  out  of  regular  twills  having  an  uneven  number  of  harness 
for  their  repeat,  require  an  equal  number  of  harness  for  the  former;  for  example: 
9  harness  "  regular"  =    9  harness  "  75°  steep." 
II  "  "  ^   II  u  .,  ,. 

13         "  "  =  13 

^5         "  "  =15         "  "         "       etc.,  etc. 

To  give  a  clear  understand- 
ing  of  the  construction    of  the 

75°  steep-twills,  diagram  288  is  '".■■'.::::!" 

designed,    illustrating    under    A  5"      ■■!■■!'      ■ 

one  repeat  of  the  regular  twill,  ■■!■■■"      ■"■  ] 

e         1  ,  ■■■■■»  ■>  I 

— i — J-  =  IS  harness.  SSSS!'      .!"      ■' 


1 

2 
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] 
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.■■ 

^^ 

\ 
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\ 

xl 

'" 

- 

.^ 

- 

- 

_ 

D. 

I 

^ 

■ 

1  2  i  4  5  6  T  8  910I112I314)S 
Fjg.  2SS. 


B  illustrates  the  drafting  of 
the  different  warp-threads  (after 
rule  given  at  beginning)  for  form- 
ng  C,  the  new  design. 

Arrangement  of  drafting : 
I,  5,  9,  13,  2,  6,  10,  14,  3,  7,  II, 
15,  4,  8,  12.  Repeat:  15  har- 
ness, 15  picks. 

Fig.  289  represents  the  regu- 
lar twill,  °  ^  ^  ^  for  16  harness 
repeat. 

Fig.  290 shows  its  75°  steep- 
twill  derived  by  drafting  i,  5,9, 
13.    Repeat:  4  harness,  16 picks. 

Fig.  291  illustrates  the  steep- 
twill  of  75°  grading  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  regular  twill  of 
45°  grading,  %'  3  =  13  har- 
ness. (See  Fig.  262,  page  56.) 
Repeat:    13  harness,  13  picks. 


■□Q_'^BB 

Fig. 


289. 


oniBBiBnain 

Dn«nn»cc»B» 


I  ■■■■■<^'_a  u's 
[  ■  ■■■■■  ■  : 

■  ■  .  .■■■■■  I 
■■'  i  ■'  I  ■  ■■■ 
■■■■■  ■  mi  ] 
u     ■■■■■  ■_  J 

■  ■  ■■■■■  I 

■  aj  ■  ■■■■ 
■■■■  ■  ■  ^  ■ 
.  ■■■■■  ■  ■ 

■  ■■■■■  ■ 

.  ■  '  ■  ■■■■■ 

■■■  ■  ■  ■■ 

■■■■■  ■  u  •' 

■  ■■■■■   ■ 

la   ■   ■■■■■  : 

■■  ■'  ■  '  ■■■ 
■■■■■  ■  ■ 

■  ■■■■■  ■ 

■  •  ■■■■■. 

■  ■  ■  ■■■■ 
■■■■  ■  ■::„■ 


Fig.  290. 


Fig.  291. 


Ill,     Reclining  Twills  (27°  grading). 

This  sub-division  of  the  regular  twills  has  its  principle  of  construction  very  nearly 
related  to  the  ones  given  regarding  the  steep-twills;  in  fact,  points  given  in  the  latter  as  to 
warp  will  apply  in  the  present  sub-division  of  twills  to  the  filling.  Therefore  in  constructing  a  twill 
of  27°  grading  out  of  a  regular  twill  of  45°  grading,  we  only  use  every  alternate  pick  of  the  latter. 
For  example.  Figs.  292,  293,  294,  295,  296  and  297. 


eHpDDGDa 


DDDaBBBD 


iBHiaaog 


Fig.  292. 


ffflEHEBDmnffl 


IJjLJHEBSEn 

DUBBaaan 

fflaODD 

aaoDg 


Fig.  293. 


aa'n'-!""BBaa""nni 

Gl  i    li  IBBBB  BBB 

L'l  BBBB  BBBB 

BBBB  BBBB 

4BB    .    .    .    iBBBB    .       .    ■ 

□  LI    ;    BBBBi.:!    .  '  .BBB 
DLIBBBBI  II JUI JBBBBL 

iBBnuaogBaBiaac 
Fig.  294. 


Fig.  292  represents  the  regular  8-harness  twill  ^ 5.     Fig.  293  illustrates  the    same  twill 

analysed,  every  alternate  pick  indicated  by  a  different  style  of  type.  Fig.  294  represents  the  new 
weave,  derived  from  weave  Fig.  293  by  using  only  picks  i,  3,  5  and  7.  Repeat:  8  harness  and 
4  picks. 
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Fig.  295  represents  the  regular  twill  •*  ^'    .  =  9-harness.     Fig.  296  is  its  analysis.     Fig.  297 
is  the  reclining  twill  derived  from  the  latter.     Repeat :  9-harness  and  9  picks. 


■DDBQaa 

_3DBODBBB 

DDaDnaBiB 
aanaaaBaa 
■coaaaaaa 


aaaaGDBGD 

■  .:CB 

_aaB 

a  BBBB   B  ■■Ban 

.   BBBB   ;B    BBBBv  HB 
BBBB   B  jBBBB^ . BQG 
■GaaDDB 

GGBGC 

BOGaGGB 

GGBGC 

GaDDB 
BGGBB 

ggbbbbggb 
gbbbbdcbg 
ibbbbcdbgg 

Fig.  295.  Fig.  296.  Fig.  297. 

These  two  examples  will  clearly  illustrate  the  method  to  be  observed  in  designing  reclining 

twills  for  any  number  of  harness.     Regular  twill  weaves  with  an  even  number  of  picks  in  repeat 

reduce  to  one-half  the  number  in  the  reclining  twill ;  again,  regular  twills  with  an  uneven  number 

of  picks  for  their  repeat  require,  if  changed  to  reclining  twills,  the  same  number  of  picks. 


::r^™™B--™:::::::!■««^:::::!«:!:™™^™^^^ 


Diagram  for  illustrating  the  construction  of  steep  twills  of  52°,  62,",  70°  and  75°  grading, 
and  reclining  twills  of  38°,  27°,  20°,  and  15°  grading. 
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IV.     Curved  Twills. 

This  sub-division  of  the  "  twills"  is  derived  by  a  combination  of  "  regular"  45°  twills  with 
63"^,  70°  or  75°,  or  similarly  graded  "  steep-twills."  One  kind  of  these  twills  is  run  for  a  certain 
number  of  threads,  after  which  the  run,  without  forming  an  interruption,  is  changed  to  the  other 

PGDBHaHGG::»HGi:«HJ[)LjHHHK]nnBHaJBH 


L.aaa        ma   ao   bb_.  aaa        bb   bb   bsj 

■  BB  ..  bb  .  B  _  B  ..  :.BBa^-.^BB.._B^_.B^  J 
BBG  ~  "BBB  BB  BB  J.BBBGGrJBBBGBBGBBGB 
IBG^ZBBB     ..B'..  .B    ZBBGDGBBBaaBaDBGG^ 


IBGGGGBBDB    .  ' BB        BBGaGaBBBBQUBaaDB 


Fig.  298. 


Fig.  299. 


system.     The  same  twill  which   is  used  in  45°  must  also  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
steeper  twills. 

The  following  few  designs  will  clearly  explain  the  method  of  constructing  curved  twills. 
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BB     DBB   BBB 
BB  .  BBBB  ~'  BB 

.BB^;.'BBBfl   i..,BB   ...  _ 


DB        BH_  JGG 


KiG.  300. 

Fig.  298  illustrates  the  curved  twill  obtained   from   the  ^ 3  twill.     8    warp-threads  are 

designed  in  the  regular  45*^  twill  and  8  warp-threads  in  its  63°  steep-twill  =  16  warp-threads 
repeat.     Drawing-in  draft:    i6-harness  straight  draw  or  6-harness  section  draw. 
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Fig.  299  illustrates  the  curved  twill  obtained  from  the    ^ ,    twill.     8   warp-threads   are 

designed  in  the  regular  45°  twill  and  8  warp-threads  in  its  63°  steep-twill  =^.  16  warp-threads 
lepeat.     Drawing-in  draft:    i6-harness  straight  draw  or  8-harness  section  draw. 
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Fig.  300  illustiates  another  curved  twill  obtained  from  the  i 5  twill. 

Warp-threads     i  to    8  call  for  the  45°  regular  twill. 
'  ■■    -Krg  9  to  16  63°  steep 

'    .:::'  i^B  V  to  20  45°  regular 

■■■■-     "jGB  „  ,  i<  ii  ^      O       i.  « 

.:::■  ."iSB  21  to  24  63°  steep 

[".•'■r^a                                "            25  to  32  "  "  45°  regular     " 

=.Ga..un«-                              .<            33  to  40  "  "  63'' steep 

Fig.  302.                                          ,,              -^-^        ^  „  ,,  -^o          ^ 

41  to  44  45°  regular     " 

Repeat  of  design:  45  warp-threads,  8  picks. 

Drawing-in  draft:  8  or  i6-harness  section  draw. 

Drawing-in  Draft  for  13-Harness. 
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Fig.  303. 

Fig.  301  represents  a  curved  twill  with  87  warp-threads  for  repeat,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
regular  ^—^ — '-^ — i— 2  13-harness  twill  (shown  in  Fig.  302)  according  to  draft  represented  in  Fig. 
303,  and  thus  will  readily  explain  itself,  as  the  drawing-in  draft  also  clearly  indicates  the  different 
grading  of  the  twill. 

V.     Skip-T  wills. 

This  sub-division  of  our  regular  or  foundation  twills  embraces  the  weaves  in  which  the  twill 
line  does  not  run  continuously  through  the  entire  design.  In  their  general  appearance  these  rep- 
resent a  combination  of  parts  taken  from  a  regular  twill. 

They  are  designed  as  follows:  After  drafting  successively  2,  3,  4  or  more  threads  from  a 
regular  twill  for  the  new  weave,  skip  (or  omit)  I,  2,  3  or  more  threads;  draft  again  2,  3,  4  or 
more  successive  threads,  then  skip  again,  and  continue  in  this  manner  to  draft  and  skip  until  you 
get  the  repeat  for  the  new  weave. 

We  can  arrange  this  skipping  in  the  direction  of  the  warp,  in  the  direction  of  the  filling,  or 
in  both  systems. 

I  St.  Skip-Twiils  in  which  the  Skipping  is  arranged  for  the  Warp. 

Fig.  304  represents  the  regular  4-harness  twill  ? ^. 

Fig.  305  illustrates  the  skip-draft  reading  as  follows:  Take  two,  miss  one,  four  times  over;  or 
1,2,4,  I,  3,4,  2,3. 

r'B  "■"■■ 
■■  '■     .■ 

■    IB     ■       . 

4GnBB  cnannoaa  Jl-.  b  <bb.  b  4nanBonBnnBnnaanG 

□BBQ  DGDOaDnB  DBGGBu.BB  nDBnGSaDHDDnDDDB 

BBGG  nSGGGGSa  BBnBGGBG  DaDDaDGaaGDeaGBG 

IBGGB  IBGGBaGGG  IBOBBaBGD  iBGaaDnasDGBDDBaq 

Fig.  304.  Fig.  305.  Fig.  306.  Fig.  -307. 

Fig.  306  represents  the  skip-twill  derived  by  means  of  draft  Fig.  305  from  the  ' 
twill  shown  in  Fig.  304.     Repeat:  8  warp-threads,  4  picks. 

F'&-  307  illustrates  a  second  kind  of  skip-draft  for  4-harness,  reading  as  follows:  Take  four, 
miss  one,  four  times  over;  or  i,  2,  3,  4,  2,  3,  4,  i,  3,  4,  i,  2,  4,  I,  2,  3,  which,  if  applied  to  the 
4-harness  twill  ? 2  shown  in  Fig.  304,  will  produce  the  design  as  represented  in  Fig.  30S. 

Repeat:    16  warp-threads,  4  picks. 

Drawing-in  draft:  Either  i6-hai'ness  straight  draw,  or  for  4  or  S-liarness  with  a  section 
arrangement. 
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Fig.  30S. 

Fig.  309. 

■"ig.  305  from  the  ?— 

— 2  4-harness 
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Fig.  309  is  tlie  6-harness  ? 3  twill. 

Fig.  310  represents  a  skip-draft  reading  as  follows:  Take  si.x,  skip  two,  three  times  over. 
This  skip-draft,  if  applied  to  the  i- — ^  twill  (Fig.  309)  will  produce  the  weave  of  a  skip-twill,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  311. 
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Fig.  311. 


Fig.  313  shows  another  variation  of  the  skip-twill,  derived  from  the  common  twill  ^ 3 

(Fig.  309)  by  means  of  skip-draft  illustrated  in  Fig.  312.  The  latter  reads  as  follows:  Take  three, 
skip  two,  six  times  over,  twill  from  left  to  right;  take  three,  skip  two,  six  times  over,  twill  from 
right  to  left. 

Repeat:   36  warp-threads,  6  picks. 
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Fig.  313. 


For  drawing-in  draft  use  skip-draw  shown  in  Fig.  312.  For  harness-chain  use  the  regular 
twill  shown  in  Fig.  309. 

In  Fig.  314  we  illustrate  a  skip-twill  derived  from  the  regular  twill  3 ^  (7-harness)  by- 
means  of  skip-draft  shown  in  Fig.  315.  Take  two,  miss  two,  seven  times  over,  forms  the  repeat 
of  this  skip  draft. 

Repeat  of  weave:    14  warp-threads,  7  picks. 
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Fig.  315. 


Fig.  316. 


Weave  Fig.  316  is  derived  from  the  same  regular  twill  as   Fig.   314,   but  has  a  different 
drafting,  as  follows:  Take  three,  miss  two,  seven  times  over. 
Repeat  of  weave :  2 1  warp-threads,  7  picks. 
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Fig.  317. 


Fig.  318. 


Fig.  317  represents  a  skip-twill  derived  from  the  8-harness 
shown  in  Fig.  318. 

Repeat  of  weave:   32  warp-threads,  8  picks. 


— — J  by  means  of  skip-draw 
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Fig.  319  illustrates  the  skip-twill  derived  from  the  14-harness  ^ — j — - — 5 — - — 3  regular  twill  by 
the  following  drafting:  Take  three,  miss  six,  fourteen  times  over. 

Repeat  of  weave:  42  warp-threads,  14  picks. 

Fig.  320  represents  the  skip-twill  derived  from  the  i8-harness  ? — 3 — - — 5 — - — s — - — 5  regular 
twill,  derived  by  means  of  the  following  drafting:  Take  three,  skip  ten,  eighteen  times' over. 

Repeat  of  weave:   54  warp-threads,  18  picks. 
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Fig.  319.  Fig.  320. 


These  few  designs  for  skip-twills,  with  a  regular  exchanging  of  "take"  and  "miss,"  will 
readily  establish  the  rule  for  finding  the  number  of  warp-threads  required  for  one  repeat,  as 
follows : 

Multiply  the  number  of  harness  the  foundation  (or  regular)  twill  contains  (this  is  also  equal 
to  the  number  of  picks  for  the  repeat  of  the  skip-twill)  by  the  number  of  warp-threads  taken  in 
rotation  in  the  skip-draft  before  missing  a  certain  number  of  threads;  for  example  : — 

p.  f  number  of  harness  1     „  .^  f  number  of  warp-threads  taken  1     ,     f  repeat  of  warp- 

^'  ^        \  in  foundation  twill  J  \         in  rotation  in  skip-draft        J  -^      ^    \  threads  in  s.  t. 

"     319  "  "  14  X  "  "  3=42 

"     317  <.  «  8X  "  "  4=32 

"     316  "  "  7X  "  "  3=21 

"     314  "  "  7X  "  "  2=14 

The  next  step  for  figuring  skip-twills  is  that  of  arranging  the  skip-effects  produced  by 
the  warp  into  two  or  more  different  sizes.  In  their  general  principle  of  construction  these  kinds  of 
skip-twills  are  identical  with  the  ones  given  before.     Figs.  321  and  322  are  designed  as  illustrations.. 


Fig.  321.  Fig.  322. 

Fig.  321  is  derived  from  the  regular ^  6-harness  twill.     Arrangement  of  skip-draft  is  as 

follows:  Take  three,  skip  two,  take  one,  skip  two,  four  times  over. 

Repeat:   12  warp-threads,  6  picks. 

Fig.  322  has  for  its  foundation  the  regular  8-harness  twill 5.    Arrangement  of  skip-draft: 

Take  four,  skip  three,  take  two,  skip  three,  four  times  over. 

Repeat:    12  warp-threads,  8  picks. 

A  further  process  in  figuring  skip-twill  is  found  in  arranging  the  skipping  in  the  direction  of 
the  filling.  After  taking  two,  three  or  more  picks  in  rotation  from  any  of  the  "regular"  45°  twills, 
miss  one,  two,  three  or  more  picks ;  then  continue  again  to  take  an  equal  number  as  before,, 
again  miss  a  certain  number  of  picks,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  repeat  is  obtained. 
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Figs.  323  and  324  are  designed  for  illustrating  this  sub-division  of  skip-twills. 

Fig.  323 — repeat:  4-harness,  16  picks — is  derived  from  the  regular  4-harness  twill  — 
the  following  manner :  Take  four,  miss  one,  four  times  over. 

Fig.  324 — repeat :  8-harness,  24  picks — is  derived  from  the  regular  8-harness  twill  — 
as  follows :  Take  three,  miss  four,  eight  times  over. 
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Fig.  323.  Fig.  324. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  number  of  picks  necessary  for  one  repeat  of  design  is:  Multiply  the 
number  of  harness  in  repeat  by  number  of  picks  taken  in  rotation  before  skipping.  The  result 
will  be  the  number  of  picks  necessary  for  one  repeat  in  design ;  for  example : — 

Fig.  323 — 4  (number  of  harness)  X  4  (picks  in  rotation)  =  16  picks  in  one  repeat. 
"     324—8         "  "  X  3       "  "  =  24     " 
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Fig.  325.  Fig.  326. 

The  next  course  in  figuring  skip-twills  is  that  of  combining  warp  and  filling  skip-effects  in 
the  same  design. 

Figs.  325,  326  and  327  illustrate  this  sub-division  of  the  skip-twills. 

Fig.   225 — repeat:   18  warp-threads,  18  picks — has  for  its  foundation  the  6-harness  2 ^ 

refTular  twill.     Take  six,  miss  two,  three  times  over  in  one  repeat  for  warp  and  filling  directions. 
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Fig.  327.  Fig.  32S. 

Fig.  326 — repeat:  12  warp-threads,  12  picks,  and  Fig.  327 — repeat:  24  warp-threads,  24 
picks — are  figured  skip-twills  of  a  more  elaborate  design. 

In  Fig.  326  6  threads  in  rotation,'warp  and  filling  ways,  are  used  before  skipping.  In  Fig. 
327  4  threads  in  rotation,  warp  and  filling  ways,  are  used  before  skipping  3  threads. 
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Fig.  328 — repeat:  22  warp-threads,  22  picks — is  designed  to  illustrate  skip-effects  irregularly- 
arranged,  and  is  derived  from  the  common 3  6-harness  twill.     Arrangement  of  drafting  for 

this  weave  is:  Take  one,  miss  two,  take  seven,  miss  two,  take  one,  miss  two,  take  thirteen,  miss  two.. 


I  J  3  ¥  5  6  7 


VI.     Combination  Steep-Twills  (of  63°  grading). 

This  sub-division  of  the  twill  weaves  is  produced  by  combining  two  regular  twills  (45°)' 
which  either  have  the  same  number  of  warp-threads  for  their  repeat,  or  two  regular  twills  where 
one  weave  contains  one-half,  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  number  of  warp-threads  in  its  repeat 
compared  to  the  number  of  warp-threads  found  in  the 
repeat  of  the  other  weave.  In  designing  these  com- 
bination twills  the  two  weaves  are  combined,  one 
pick  of  one  twill  to  alternate  with  one  pick  of  the 
second  twill.  Diagram  Fig.  329  is  designed  to  give 
a  clear  illustration  of  their  method  of  construction.  In 
the  same 

A  represents  the  regular  8-harness  twill  j — - — ^ — ~. 

B        "  "        _  "  "     5 .. 

C         "  the  drafting  so  as  to  get 

D  =  the  combination  63°  steep-twill. 

Repeat:  8  harness  and  16  picks. 

Arrangement  of  drafting: 
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1st  pick  of  combination  twill  is  ist   pick  of  regular  twill   B. 

2nd         "  "  "      1st           "  "  A. 

3rd          "  "  "      2nd          "  "  B. 

4th          "  "  "      2nd         "  "  A. 

Sth          "  "  "      3rd          "  "  B. 

6th          "  "  "      3rd          "  "  A. 

7th          "  "  "     4th          "  "  B. 

Sth          "  "  "     4th          "  "  A. 
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loth         "  "  "     5th          "  "  A. 
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1 2th         "  "  "     6th          "  "  A. 

13th         "  "  "     7th          "  "  B. 

14th         "  "  "     7th          "  "  A. 

15th          "  "  "      Sth          "  "  B. 

1 6th          "  "  "      Sth          "  "  A. 
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Fig  4  329. 
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Fig.  330. 


Fig.  331. 


Fig.  332. 


Fig.  330  illustrates  the  regular  (45°)  7-harness  twill  — 


Fig.  333. 


Fig.  334. 


Fig.  331  represents  the  regular  7-harness  twill  known  as 3. 

Fig.  332  clearly  illustrates  the  combination  of  these  two  weaves  (Figs.  330  and  331),  or  its 
'Combination  Steep-Twill"  ol  63°  grading. 
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To  simplify  the  combination  each  regular  twill  is  shown  by  a  different  type  and  this  stj'le 
of  t}-pe  is  retained  in  the  combination  twill.  Repeat  of  combination  twill,  Fig.  332,  is  7-harness 
and  14  picks. 

Fig.  333  illustrates  the  regular  45°  twill,  known  as  ?— ^ — ^,  which,  with  weave  Fig.  330 
(from  the  previous  example),  is  used  in  constructing  weave  Fig.  334.  Repeat  of  the  latter; 
/-harness  and  14  picks. 
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Fig.  335-  Fig-  33^-  '  Fig.  337.  Fig.  338. 

Fig.  330  is  shown  combined  again  with  a  different  weave,  Fig.  335,  in  the  7-harness  and 
14-picks  combination  twill-weave,  Fig.  336. 

l2-harness  weave,  Fig.  337,  and  12-harness  weave,  Fig.  338,  are  illustrated  as  combined  in  its 
63°  combination  steep-twill  by  weave  shown  in  Fig.  339.    Repeat  of  the  latter:  12-harness,  24  picks. 

Fig.  341  illustrates  another  12-harness  combination  twill,  63°  grading,  obtained  by  combining 
weave,  Fig.  337  =  12-harness  regular  twill  ^—3 — ^—^ — ^—^,  and  weave  Fig.  340  =  12-harness 
regular  twill  ' — 3 — ^— ^ — i— ^ — ~ — ^i-     Repeat  for  the  combination  twill-weave:    12-harness,  24  picks. 

Fig.  342  represents  the  combination  steep-twill  for  12  harness  24  picks  repeat,  as  produced  by 
combining  the  regular  12-harness  twill  shown  in  Fig.  337  (^— ^ — ^-^ — i—^)  with  itself,  starting 
from  two  different  points. 

The  foregoing  examples  illustrating  the  construction  of  the  sub-division  of  twills  classified 
in  general  as  "  combination  twills  "  indicate  that  an  immense  variety  of  different  new  weaves  can 
be  produced. 
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Fig.  339.  Fig.  340.  Fig.  341.  Fig.  342. 

The  principle  of  combining  weaves  in  this  manner,  or  the  construction  of  new  designs  out 
of  one  weave,  as  shown  by  rules  and  examples,  is  of  great  value  to  every  designer,  as  it  enables 
him  to  produce  a  large  variety  of  vi^eaves. 

In  addition  to  the  combination  steep-twills,  constructed  out  of  two  twills  and  in  regular 
order,  we  can  vary  the  order  systematically  as  much  as  we  choose;  again,  we  may  combine  three 
four  or  five  regular  twills  for  one  combination  twill;  in  fact,  the  great  variety  of  new  weaves  we 
can  construct  is  unlimited. 

VII.      Corkscrew     Twills. 

This  sub-division  of  the  "regular"  (45°)  twills  is  derived  from  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
■"  double  draw."  This  procedure  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  reduce  the  texture  of  the  warp  for  the 
face  in  the  fabric,  hence  a  .greater  number  of  those  threads  per  inch;  compared  with  the  regular 
twill,  are  required. 
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A.     Corkscrew  Twills  having'  for  their  Foundation  One  of  the  Regular  Twills. 

This  sub-division  of  the  corkscrew  twills  commences  with  5-harness,  after  which  they  can 

be  made  on  any  number  of  harness  desired. 

Figs.  343,  344,  345,  346  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  method  of  operation  for  drafting  the 

5-harness  corkscrew  twill  from  its  foundation  weave,  the  regular   5-harness  twill  known  as ^, 

and  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  343. 

cnnmB  Fig-  344  shows  the  double  draw  as  required  for  drafting    '       5        m 

■■'□■  irom  rig.  343.  ■D»D«aDGnQ 

'f™"?  Weave  Fig.  345  shows  5-harness  corkscrew  (with  5  picks  s'lgiggSaSa    ^'G-  345- 

m  its  repeat).  ■aBaDaoHBG 

6nanBQDnn«a  Drawing-in    draft   for   practical  work,  will  call   for  a  5-    BannaBmPp 

□BypSnmpS     harness  "  straight  draw,"  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  346.     The  pres-  '§§§§§§§§§8    ^"^-  346- 
iBa'uDHnaDb  ^  .  .,,.,,,  ,  □DBDDDDiina 

'  ^     ent  system  of  treating  corkscrew  twills  will  always  be  more  liffiBaaDnnn 

advantageous  on  an  uneven  number  of  harnesses,  as  only  such 

a  number  will  allow  an  equal  breaking  off  for  the  two  twill-effects  as  visible  on    the  face  of 

the  fabric. 

_  j:j  ::m   m  ■  bsijh 

GHnsDnBOHnHH  'cizm  u   d.  ■::  ',303 

DEDDBD«n»aQH  ■::■  _^»  "iBH^ja^aOQ 

DnB[;in»a~n~a  ■ciBuBauaaauBBO 

■'"!■'  an  n  ;:     :  ■□■SDaDanaBDBD 

■c«H   i;  -j:     u  ,„  , ■anBDaDB«D«D«a 

■a  a  ;:     ■  ■  iDocaaiB  'aaDCGaaaaDBDaa 

iGanaaa                                 suaua  .  n  :.■  ua  aaaaaaa  Danaana[raDaana 

noaaan                                  Daij::B__a.iBa_a  caaaaaa  Daanananaaijaaa 

DaaaDD                                  DDaoacaaGaca  aaaacDD  a::B  ^a'aaja  ;aDa 

aaanna                                  BDaaaaaaaaaa  aaaanaa  a  ■  a::  ;]  ::!^aaD 

aaGDDa                                  aDaaaaoaaGaa  .aaGGaaa  a  ■::  ::   [:  ~;;a  laa 

iBGGaaa                               laaGaaaGaaGaa  laGCGaaa  >Ba  L:..a  oB..BGaa 

Fig.  347.  Fig.  34S.  Fig.  349.  Fig.  350. 

Fig.  347  shows  the  regular  6-harness ^  twill.     By  means  of  double  drafting,  1-4,  2-5, 

3-6,  4-1,  5-2,  6-3,  we  derive  Fig.  348,  the  i2-harness  corkscrew.  Drawing-in:  "Straight  draw," 
i2-harness. 

Fig.  349  illustrates  the  7-harness twill.     By  double  drafting  (1-5,  2-6,  3-7,  4-1,  5-2, 

6-3,  7-4)  we  derive  weave  Fig.  350,  the  7-harness  corkscrew.     Drawing-in:    "Straight  draw," 

for  7-harness. 

isGapaGangBaBGaGaaaa 

JiGanHaaaaaaananaa  Dn-a'a^B'-S^BBaaQaaa 

GanaaQaaanaDaaoa  caa  b  n  ■  iaaaaaaaa 

naaaaDBGaGaaaaDa  a  a   a  b  ■::  a  :aGaGa 

aaaGaaaGaaGanaDQ  a  a  a  a::  :r  n  laGaaa 

aaaaaaaaaaaanaaH  a  a  an  ::   ;-r"anaaGaa 

aGaGaaGanaGaaaaD  a  nn  ::  ::   ::  nanar  )aa 

aGaaGQGaGaaaaGaa  aa  ;:  ::   ::  aa  a  ~a  aG 

aaDBGaDQaaaGaaan  sGnanaaaaa                             sg:;  :;  c;  ;:b  b  b  ~b  aa 

sDODBiaiB                             suacanaaaaGaaaGaa  GGnaaaaaa                               Ga  ::  ;':b  m  a   a  bl}  la 

ooaaaaao                              oaGaaaaGaGaDaaGa  DGaaaaaGG                               i.a  r.m  a   a   a  ar:  :;  a 

aaaaaaGD                              DaaaaaaDaGaBaaGa  DaaaaanGG                               raa  a  a  a   a::  a  i:  a 

aaaaaGGG                              aaaGaGaDaaDBOGGa  aaaaaGGGG                               a .  a   ■  a   m::  ::  ::  ::  .a 

BaaaOGoa                              BGaGBGaaGaaBOBaa  aaaaGGGGa                               a  a   a  b:o   u  ::  a  ::aG 

■aaGGGaa                               aGaGaaDaGaaaaaaG  aaaGGGGaa                               a  a   aa  ::  a   a  aa  bg 

BaGDGaBB                              BaaaGanaGaaaaGBG  aaGGGGaaa                               a  bc  a   ::  ::   aa   a  bg 

iBGDaaBBB                             iBaGaGaGBaaBDBDaq  laGGGGaaaa                              laa   ::  a_a^^aa_,B.:B  .bg 

Fig.  351.  Fig.  352.  Fig.  353.  Fig.  354. 

Fig.  351.  represents  the  8-harness 5- twill,  and  Fig.  352  illustrates  the  latter  arranged  for 

the  corkscrew  weave,  which  is  derived  by  means  of  double  drafting  the  regular  twill,     (i,  6,  2, 

7,  3,  8,  4,   I,  5,  2,6,  3,  7,  4,  8,  5.)       Drawing-in:    Straight    draw   16- 

harness  or  double  draw  on  8-harness  only.  "BBSISIBBSBIBIgrglBrgSB 

„.-.,,,,,,,                  .     -11  ,                      .;  BaasaaaaaQBaaGaaBHGQGH 

Fig.  353  illustrates  the  9-harness  twill  known  as  ^ j.  R§3^:=:iSB:B!§ggSBSB5§ 

„.  ,  ,.  ,  ,      .        ,  ^  ,  BGBGaaa 'BGaaaaGQBDGBGa 

tig.  354  represents  the  corresponding  corkscrew,  derived  from  the      !□!"!  Ba'aBiaHniDHBaaa 

.  ,  /-,,,,  /^  \'t  1  aGBijBa  a  aaEuanHBuanaa 

former  by  means  of  double  draw  (i,  o,  2,  7,  etc.).     In  corkscrew  weaves  BaQaMaaa"nG™B''Baa°BG 

for  a  high  number  of  harness  in  their  repeat,  as  11,  13, 15,  etc.,  the  inter-  SHaaBla^B"BaB"B  Sa"::  p 

lacing  of  the  warp  and  filling  is  very  loose ;   so  the  fabric  may  get  too  ^'nj  a^^aaa  'B,.Ba  ^,:]a"J- a 

spongy  in  handling.     To  remedy  this,  without  changing  the  face  of  the  S'^Jaa'a  laa"!  aa^a' Sa 

fabric,  the  floating  of  the  warp  upon  the  back   of  the  fabric   must  be  ipBGaGBBsaQGaaaBaaaadag 

reduced,  which  is  accomplished  by  adding  one  or  more  places  of  inter-  Fig.  355. 
lacing  for  the  float.     For  example,  Fig.  355,   represents  the  ii-harness  corkscrew  weave,  which 
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should  require  the   ii -harness    ^ 1    twill,  but  where  is  found  in  the  present  example  a  change 

of  the  5  down  in  rotation,  to  2  down,  i  up,  2  down. 

Thus  the  actual  foundation  for  the  present  weave  is  the  regular  ii-harness  °    .^    ' — ^  twill. 

B.     Cofkscrczv  Weaves  Derived  by  Cotiibining  Two  Regular  Tzvills. 

This  sub-division  of  corkscrews  has  for  its  object  the  forming  of  different  sized  twill  lines  upon 
the  face  of  the  fabric,  which  is  obtained  by  combining  two  different  twills  of  an  equal  repeat.  In  con- 
structing the  corkscrew  use  alternately  one  warp-thread  from  one  twill,  one  warp-thread  from  the 
other  twill,  until  all  the  harnesses  are  taken  up.  For  example,  Fig.  356,  a  12-harness  corkscrew- 
weave,  which  is  designed  from  the  6-harness  twill  * -^  (see  Fig.  357)  and  the  6-harness  twill 

3 3  (see  Fig.  358)- 

Drawing-in  draft :    12-harness  "  straight  draw." 

Repeat:    12  harness  and  6  picks. 

OHnHnHDnanBaiGBn 

oaaaaamamamomoaa 


Fig.  356. 


Fig.  357. 


Fig.  358. 


■DBnnBDHnQDQBGBa 
ISDQBaQDEiaDBDBDaD 

Fig.  359. 


Fig.  360. 


aHEHDnnnD 

uacnaaaa 
DDaanBEQ 
nnnGQEQD 

DDDHQHDD 

ICEQECCCn 
1  8 

Fig.  361. 


In  examining  the  corkscrew  weave  we  find  its 

1st  warp-thread  the  same  as  the   ist  warp-thread  in  Fig.  357. 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

1 0th 

nth 

1 2th 


1st 
2nd 
2nd 
3rd 
3rd 
4th 
4th 
5th 
5th 
6th 
6th 


358. 
357- 
358. 
357- 
358. 
357- 
358. 
337- 
358. 
357- 
358. 


The  number  of  harness  required  for  the  corkscrew  weave  will  always  equal  the  combined 
number  of  harness  required  for  the  regular  twills. 


UEBSpa'.n 


:;■  ■  'mamrmDma 


E'  C3  c:   ::■   ■   ■   ■ 


■GBEGE'^  aKlBE  a  GB'  ■  ■□■  I 
■EDHrBBCBn  □  DB-  B  BHB " B^ 
l^DEGEBGBC  G  EB  B  BEB  B  BE] 
DEBEBE^E  -EB'  B'  BEB:  B  BE  E 
BEBEDEnEBaBGBEBDBOBEGE:  ;E 
BQGEDEBDBDBEBLJBDBELIEIJEBE 
GQaEBDBDBQBDBDBQCEaEBEBE 
DEIBaBCBEBaBGBaaGOEBEBE'-lE 
BOBnBQBnBnBHnQGHBBBEaBga 
B"BBB"BnBBnOnBBBBnr1EnBB.  ] 

BEB'  B'  beijE ' ebebe~'E^~ieb::b' ) 

B-a~~BE    E    EBEBE    E~EB'   B    BE 


Fig.  362. 


CBBGGBBBBBBn 


■ggbbql^bbbb 
Fig.  363. 


IZBHHBBQnnBnDQ 
BBHBBDaQDnBH 

BaBBnnBaDEEB 

BBBG[  IBGGBBBB 
BBaaEGGBBBBB 
EGGBGaBBBBEE 
QGB:  IGEEBBBBB 
nBGGEBBBEBB_l 
BGGBBBBBBBLIG 
GnEEEEEBBGGE 
L  )BBBBEEBL  1;  JBG 
lEBBBBBBULJBGG 

Fig.  364. 


I  I  IE  E  E  C)  EB 

'E  a    E  E  EB  B 


Fig.  365. 


In  Fig.  359  we  illustrate  a   1 6-harness  corkscrew,  composed  out  of  the  regular  twill 

(Fig.  360)  and  3 -,  (Fig.  361). 

Drawing-indraft:  16  harness  "straight  draw."     Repeat:  16  harness  and  8  picks. 
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In  Fig.  362,  we  illustrate  a  24-harness  corkscrew  obtained  from  the  regular  twill  - — ^ — ^— ^, 
shown  in  Fig.  363,  and  ^— ^ — 5__^,  shown  in  Fig.  364. 

Drawing-in  draft:  24  harness  "  straight  draw."     Repeat:  24  harness  and  12  picks. 

This  corkscrew  weave  will  also  illustrate  the  arranging  of  a  loose  to  a  closer  interlacing. 

For  example :  Suppose  we  constructed  a  corkscrew  of  the  two  regular  twills  ? g  and j, 

and  found  the  fabric  to  be  perfect  as  to  size  of  twill  lines  upon  its  face,  yet  too  spongy  in 
structure.  In  this  instance,  the  weave  Fig.  362  would  readily  dispense  with  the  obstacle  without 
changing  the  appearance  of  its  face. 

The  next  step  for  figuring  in  corkscrews  is  the  production  of  three  different-sized  twill 
lines,  as  in  weave  Fig.  365,  which  shows  one  twill  of  6  picks,  a  second  twill  of  5  picks  and  a 
third  twill  of  3  picks  connected  uninterruptedly  with  each  other. 

C.     Figuring  with  the  Filling  upon  the  Face  of  Corkscj'etv  Weaves. 

Any  of  the  different  corkscrew  weaves  illustrated  and  explained  in  their  construction 
under  sub-divisions  A  and  B  (also  any  other  corkscrew  derived  from  the  principles  given)  can  be 
arranged  for  the  third  sub-division  of  corkscrews.  As  mentioned,  the  object  is  to  form 
figures  of  different  size,  design  and  combination  upon  the  face  of  a  corkscrew  weave  by  floating 
the  filling,  which  otherwise  rests  imbedded  between  the  warp-threads  that  form  either  face  or 
back  of  the  fabric,  at  certain  spaces,  and  this  in  regular  distances  after  a  given  arrangement. 
These  spots,  obtained  upon  the  face  of  any  corkscrew,  will  appear  distinctly  in  piece-dyed  fabrics 
if  a  single  yarn  for  filling  is  used  and  a  double  01  twist  for  warp ;  again,  by  using  lustre  yarn  for 
warp  and  common  for  filling. 

In  fancy  corkscrews,  where  we  use  a  different  colored  yarn  for  warp  and  filling,  these  spots 
(floating  the  filling  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric)  will  readily  be  visible.  Silk  filling  may  also  be  in- 
troduced, at  certain  of  these  floating  picks,  which  will  greatly  assist  pB-BrBB  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■-■nB--n 
in  producing  fancy  effects.  ■"■LSlSb"!  S  ■■'■  ■  ■■'■  SbS 

To  give  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this  floating       ;,■■  ■"■  "S  5  "■"■  "  "■  S'^ 
igs.  366  and  367  are  arranged.  ■■■■  ■  ■■'■  S  ■■"■  ■  ■■"S^B 

Fig.  366  has  for  its  foundation  the  7-harness  corkscrew  shown 
before  in  Fig.  350.  We  illustrate  the  new  weave  by  three  different 
characters  of  types: 

■  for  raisers 


■    HB    ■    ■    aBG 


,from  common  corkscrew. 
□  for  smkers 


iQisgaoBDHaacanHniaaDBDBiiDBziaig 


■  for  sinker  for  floating  the  filling  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric. 

Repeat:   14  warp-threads,  14  picks.  '  Fig'\66 

Motive  for  arranging  spots:  ■■. 
363«nii  ■^■j  ■  ■  j^Bj  a  •  ;b-bb  a  a  a  aa  Fig.  367  illustrates  the  forming  of  filling  spots  upon  the 

Ebb  '  i :!  a  Sa'S  a;!  aa'S  a  a  aa"!  a  a      regular  9-harness  corkscrew  (see  fig  354). 
a"  aa'a-B  S  "■""  S  a  Sa'S  S  S  aa"S  i  Motive   for   arranging    these   spots   is   the   4-harness 


aona 


DB  B  a  a 


E  S  5a"5      broken-twill  gggg 

a  aa  a  a  ddbd 

S  S  !"!.^  ■  for  raisers  1  r  , 

>  from  common  corkscrew. 
□  for  sinkers  J 


a   a   a 


a  a  aa  a  a 
a  aa  a  a  a 
aa   a   a   a   aa 


■   a   ai 
a   aa 
■a   a 


Q  for  sinkers  for  floating  the  filling  upon  the  face  of  the 
fabric. 

Repeat:  36  warp-threads,  36  picks. 

Drawing-in  draft  will  reduce  the  36  warp-threads  upon 
ia'S'i  a  Sa'S's  5  Sa'i  iS'hamess  as  follows:  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  i,  2,  3,10,11, 
I  :  SaVLsJa^s's  5]     6,  7,  8,  9,   I,  2,  3,  12,  13,  6,  7,  8,  9,  i,  2,  3.  14,  15,  6, 

Fig.  367.  "       7,   8,  9- 


aa   a   a   ■ 
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D.      Cumcd  Corkscrczv  Twills. 

This  sub-division  of  the  corkscrew  weaves  is  derived  from  the  regular  twills  by  drafting 
in  both  directions,  according  to  the  same  rules  given  in  constructing  the  corkscrew  under  sub-divis- 
ions A  and  B.  After  starting  to  draft  from  left  to  right  for  a  certain  number  of  threads,  reverse 
the  direction  of  drafting  until  the  starting  point  is  reached. 


iBd'333aadarijdd"q  iBa^aja::a«ajaja;ja»ajaGaja«ajajaJ3  iBaD'J.~L]jjua-ja[^;jjL]jL^GU[jauujELiaLiLjDoaaGE     . 

Fig.  368.  Fig.  369.  Fig.  370. 

For  example :  Take  the  7-harness    regular  twill  ^ 5,  from  which  commence  to  draft  as 

follows:  I,  5,  2,  6,  3,  7,  4,  I,  5,  I,  4,  7,  3,  6,  2,  5,  as  represented  in  double  draw  Fig.  368. 

Fig.  369  illustrates    the    "  curved "    (wavy)    corkscrew  derived    by   means    of  this    double 

draft  from  the  7-harness  {- j)   twill.     Repeat:    16  warp-threads,  7  picks.     Drawing-in  draft: 

l6-harness  "straight"  draw  and  one  repeat  of  corkscrew  weave  from  Fig.  369  for  harness  chain; 
or  7-harness  double  draw.  Fig.  368,  and  "  regular"  twill  * ^  for  harness  chain. 


MnQpagaGBBDBgBnBnBaBnBDBqBgBGBagaqaDaDHnQDHgBBaBqBnBnBgBnBnBnB,.: 
■5  ^a  'a' ::  ^ 


oa^a'jaBijBJBGBDBaBa  iaBaBGB_":B:jBJBai  jaaaaanaDaB;  iBnB'jBi^BaBa;  lai 
t:aB  ~B' ■  jBgb  -Ba  ^a  ^a^'a^a  "aB  :b  :b"'B':ib  iBa^BBMBOB'  ■  ~B'  Bn^a  a'~a  " 
B  B  a  B  BBBa  a  a  a  a  la  :a  laBaB  :b  ~;b  ■  ;b  m  m,  m  ^aaBa  a  a  a.  a 
D  B  B  Ba  a  a  a  a  aBa  a  a  c:  a  aB  b  b  ■  a  b  'bc:  a  a  a  aaa 
B'BaBa  a  a  a  aa  b  b  b  aa  a  a  a  aaaa  a  aaat)  a  a  ;}  aa  a  a  a 
Sa  a  a  la  a  aa  a  a  a  a  a  aa  a  a  la  a  laaa  a  a  :)  a  aa  a  a  a  ■ 
;r  a  a::a  aa^B  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  aa  a  a  a  a  [:  a  aa  a  a  a  a  a  a 
OBaaGaB:jB,aB.a  .aaaa  aaaa  ibjb  iB  aa  a  a  :;  a  aa  a  a  a  aaaa  as 
naBL::BJBi:BGB  :Ba  a  a  a  -a  .aa  a  :b  a  a  'Ba  aa  a  a  a  a  aa  a  :: 
B^adBdaSBBBa'a   a   a   a  ..a  a  :aaaB   a   a   a   a   a   a   a   aaac:   a  a 

BaBGBLJBBaBaaja  a  .aaa  la  a  :a  a  aa,  a  a  a  a,  b  aa  a  a  ::  a  aaa 
BCBaBar,BJBZjQ;aa_B.:a  a.Ba  ,a_j  a  aaaa  B^aaaa  a  a  a  aa  aaa 
iBBijBaBaaDB:jaB_BjB_B^B_B^Ba^a^a  a  a  aaa  a  a  a  .a,  aa  a  a_.a  _b 

Fig.  371. 


If  the  twill  lines   upon  the  face  of  the  fabric  are  not  required  so  steep,  draft  every  one 

or  every  second,  third,  or  fourth,  etc.,  warp-thread  for  each  twill  twice  or  three  times,  or  oftener, 

upon  the  same  harness.     Figs.  370,  371,  372,  373  are  illustrations  of  this  kind. 

Fig.  370  illustrates  a  double-draw,  which  has  for  its  principle  of  construction,  2  warp-threads 

upon   I   harness,  and  I  warp-thread  upon  the  next. 

On  points  where  the  twill  changes  its  direction,  judgment  must  be  used  so  as  to  prevent 

the  last  pick  floating  too  far. 

Fig.    371    illustrates    the    curved    corkscrew    as 

(a^'^"_  a  ■    ^      ,,  ;  "  a  ^    "'"'vi      a]j         derived  from  the  "  regular "  ^^ 7-harness  twill  by 

„  a/' :    ■' ]    "  I-  jj     '■  B    "  '   jj         means    of  drawing-in    draft,    Fig.    370.     Repeat;    36 

laGBdtiudBdBGBDBddLldajajJjajJBJigBJ  ,  ,  .   ,  -[-,         ,         .         .        j„„n.   ,,„^  Tr:„ 

•"'        warp-threads,  7  picks.    For  drawing-m    draft  use  vig. 

370;  for  harness  chain  the  regular j  twill. 

A  double-draw  in  which  the  point  of    reversing  the  twill  is  more  balanced,   to   give   a 

more  wavy  appearance  when  applied  to  a  fabric,  is  shown  in  Fig.  372.     The  point  harness  of 

the  one  twill  shown  in  ■  type  is  drawn  in  four  times  in  rotation,  whereas  its  corresponding  point 


oa; 

an 

COB. 


cel:i.:B 


^a^aB^B-^a^BanBHBnBnBBnBnBnBBnana^BnB^Bna'  la'^BB^B'^B^Ba^n'-a'^a^aB'  -B'^B'-bb  in'i3'..'ni  'a  iq 

■■-   -   a  aa   a  :a   aia^a  laa  ia~B   Ba  la  ,a  ,a  a  ,[]  ,aa  a  m  ma   a   a   a   a  .a   aa   a   a   aa   a   a   a  .a 

■  a  a  a  ::  a  a  a  a  ;aa  a  a  a::  a  a  a  aa  a  a  a:}  a  [;    a  :;    a  aa  a  a  aa  a  a  a 

-  -  --  -'-  --  --  —  a  a  aaa  a[:B  a  a  aa      aa  uvm   aa     aa  a  a  aaa  aa 

;:a  a  a  a  a  a  a  aa  a  a  aa  a  a  a  a  B[]  a   aa  a  a  a  a  i 

■^  '-■■■■  ■  ■'-  r?  n  r^B  a  a  a  a  a  a  aa  a   a  aa  a  a  a  i 

a  aa'H  aaa  ■  a  aa     aa  aaa  i 

_  _  _   „      _  _  aa  a  a  [J  aa  a  a  aa  a  a  a  [:  a 

a  aa  a  a  a  a  a  [:b  a  a  aa    ::  a     aa  a  a  aa  a  a  a  [:  a  [:a  a  a  aa  a  a  a  :i 

-  -  -   ■-  m   B  aa  a  a  a  aa  a  a  aa  a  a      a  a  a  aa  a  a  aa  a  a  a 
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Fig.  373- 

lor  the  other  twill  is  arranged  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible,  without  producing  any  place 
for  filling-floats  on  rear  of  fabric. 
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Fig.  373  illustrates  the  corkscrew  weave  as  derived  from  the  7-harness  twill  * v/hen 

using  double  draw  given  under  Fig.  372.     Repeat:  40  warp-threads  7  picks. 

Double  draw :  requiring  7-harness  for  the  40  warp-threads  in  repeat  of  weave. 

The    next    step  in  figuring  in  this  division  of  corkscrew  weaves  is  the  use  of  filling-float 
effects  as  explained  under  sub-division  C. 
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Fig.  374. 

Corkscrew  weave  Fig.  374,  is  designed  to  clearly  illustrate  this  point.  Repeat :  40  warp- 
threads  and  9  picks. 

The  regular  twill,  which  is  used  for  the  construction  of  the  curved  corkscrew,  is  the -. 

9-harness  twill.  ■  for  raisers,  □  for  sinkers,  from  curved  corkscrew;  ■  for  sinkers  for  floating  the 
filling  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric. 

£.      Corkscrew  Weaves  Composed  of  Warp  and  Filling  Twills. 

If  all  the  different  divisions  of  corkscrew  weaves,  thus  far  explained,  are  used  in  practical 
work,  the  warp  will  form  the  face  and  back  of  the  fabric,  whereas  the  filling  will  rest  imbedded 
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Fig.  375.  Fig.  376.  Fig.  377. 

between  the  warp  (except  in  the  few  floating  spots  used  in  Figs.  374,  367,  366).  In  the  present 
division  of  corkscrews  the  filling  is  used  to  show  a  third  line  besides  the  two  lines  produced  by 
the  warp. 

To  give  a  thorough  understanding  Figs.  375,  376,  377,  378,  379  and  380  have  been  designed. 
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Fig.  379. 


a   B   Ba.ia 


Fig.  380. 


Fig.  375  represents  the  9-harness  twill  known  as 5.    Fig.  376  the  drafting  by  which  weave 

Fig.  377  is  produced.     Repeat  for  the  latter:   18  warp-threads  and  9  picks.     For  drawing-in  use 
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either  i8-harness  straight  draw,  and  for  harness  chain  one  repeat  of  corkscrew;    or,  9-harness 

double  draw  (Fig.  376),  and  for  harness  chain  the  ^ 5  twill  (Fig.  375). 

Fig.  378  represents  the  12-harness  ' =  twill.     Fig.  379  the  drafting  by  which  corkscrew 

weave  Fig.  380  is  derived.     Repeat  for  the  latter:  24  warp-threads  and  12  picks.     For  drawing- 

in  use  either  12-harness  double  draw  (Fig.  379),  and  for  harness  chain  the  ^ ^  twill  (Fig.  378); 

or,  24-harness  straight  draw,  and  for  harness  chain  one   repeat  of  corkscrew  weave,  24-harness 
and  12  picks  (Fig.  3S0). 

F.     Corkscrczu  Weaves  Figured  by  the  Warp. 

In  this  division  of  corkscrew  weaves,  figures  of  any  size  or  form  are  produced  by  arranging 
a  corresponding  floating  of  alternate  warp-threads.     Every  uneven  numbered  warp-thread  (1,3, 
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Fig.  3S1.  Fig.  3S2. 

5,  7,  etc.,)  is  used  for  producing  the  figure,  while  the  ground  is  produced  by  the  even  numbered 
warp-threads.     Figs.  38 1   to  383  are  designs  illustrating  this  method  of  figuring. 

Fig.     381.       Repeat:      16    warp-threads    and     10 

MDanaaGaaaaaGBQa-a  BB,B_BB  a  a  a  a  a  a _aB  .             ° 

caaGa-a-aGBGaGB  bb  ;:  bb  b  fl  fl  fl  a  b  flB  a  nirkc; 

a"^B~aaza~a jaGB  b  b  bb  b  bb  b  b  b  b  b  b  a  picivb. 

'^"^fl--."«-'fl"»^fl"fl'!B''=i  =L--fl''fl-'fl-'fl^fl"fl"'fla  Fig.     382         Repeat:     22    warp-threads     and     12 

Bfl     ■     ■     fl     fl     fl     fl     flB    B     BB     B     fl     fl     fl     fl     fl     flB    a 

B     fl     B     ■     fl     fl     a     flB     B     Bfl     fl     B     B     fl     fl     ■     flB     B    B  r->ir>l-<; 

fl     fl     fl     ■     fl     fl,  IB     B     [:fl     fl     fl     fl     fl     fl     B„BB     B     Bfl]  piLKb. 

■  ■  i  ■-■■""•■»■'"'!  S  S  fl-i  Sb'b  B."!"fl  Si  Fig.    3S3.       Repeat:     20     warp-threads     and     5; 

fl    fl     flB  Bfl"fl     a     fl     fl     fl     fl     flB     [:     BB     fl     fl     fl     fl  ] 

B     B     B     BB     fl     flB     B     B     C3    ,B     B     B     BB     B     BC2     B     B     a  riirlrQ 

:  B   B    Bfl    ■„flB    B    r:    b    b    b    b    bb   fl„flB    B    B    B    a  piCKb. 

■"■"j,,"-;  H,--S '■!"'! '■'■"»:■■]  Bfl'^fl"!  ■  il^  Before  closing  the  lecture  on  the  corkscrew  weaves 

a     flB     B     Bfl"fl     ■     fl     fl     fl     fl     flB     B     Bfl"fl     flflflflG  i,ii-n                 r                          ,-      ■     ■               ^          f        t            t 

■B  Bfl"!  ■  ■  ■  S  S  ![;'b  Bfl"'!  !  !  !  ■  !  ia  we   shall   briefly  refer   to  division   G  of  the  latter,  or 

!  !  ■  !  !  !  !b'b  Bfl"'S  !  ■  S  ■  S  '-''(i  Bfl'i  corkscrew  weaves  in  which  the  face  and  back  of  the  fabric 

'Xi  ;<  ■;  n  ;;  ^ifl"!  !b"b  b  2  1:  b  %  Bfl"!  Ib'B  "  produced  by   the  filling ;    the  warp    resting    between 

a""B'"B"B"fl"fl"'B     flB           Bfl"fl'^fl"fl"fl"fl"fl    flB     BIB  ,           _,,. 

fl     fl     fl     fl     ■     fl     flB     B     Bfl     fl     fl     fl     fl     fl     fl     flB     B     BBJ  fV|e    fiUmo' 

a   a   a   fl   fl„flB   b   Bfl   fl   fl   fl   fl   fl   fl_^flB   b   Bfl   ■  1  i-iic  iiuiiij,. 

■  ■  ■::";=  Bfl"'!  ■  !  ■  I  !  Ib';-  !;fl"^!"'!  ■  ■:  This  arrangement  for  corkscrews  is  very  little  used, 
^b'^L''!  lB"::'[;'t:'B";:';;"Bfl'^fl  Ti'b'b"::^:"^  on  account  of  the  high  number  of  picks  required  to 

■  bb';;  Bfl''fl"'fl"^fl"fl"fl"'!  Ib"::  Bfl"^fl''fl"fl'^fl"fl^  produce  a  close  face  in  the  fabric. 

flB          ::fl"fl    fl    fl    B    fl    fl    BB    B    BB"fl    fl    fl    fl    fl    BG  T        r?"              o                                               -11        ._       j_*               HBBB  ~Gnr-«««^nnn 

=i.^=!  !  !  :  :  !  !c:"=1  B.^^S  :  :  !  :  :  !b^B  I"  F'S-  384  we  give  an  illustration      ^"fldfl_"%3Sa 

fl   fl   fl   fl   B   a   fl   fl[;   ::   Bfl   fl   fl   B   a   fl   ■   flB   [1  )a  r  i.u      -  i.                   en-                  i                      t-i   • 

■■■as  !..■;!  :;."!  !  !  S  !  !  !-■■::  ;;.--!  J,  of  the  7-harness  filling  corkscrew,     lliis 

fl     fl     fl     fl     fl     flB           Bfl     fl     ■     fl     fl     fl     ■     fl..     ..    Bfl     flj  /                                                  o 

fl     fl     fl    fl     flB     B    Bfl     ■     fl     fl     fl     ■     fl     fl[:           Bfl     fl     flJ  ...                     1      '            -I.        ir            ..1                    i. 

.B  B  B  B  B^Bfl  fl^fl::  B  B  B  B  B  B^Bfl  fl^flB  3  weavc  readily  explains  itself  as  the  mate 

■"'!''!''■  !c:'[i'BB"'!''fl"'fl'fl''!''!'Tj"B"lfl''l"flG  t°   *^^    warp    corkscrew    illustrated    in      ""afla  ■■■aaa^a 

a   a   ■   BB        b'b"b   a   a   a   b   a   bb   b   bb"b   b  'flG  t-..             _,_                     .^         ^.t.                            i_    •               Tnm   """■■■nnn 

:  !-■;■[]  iifl"!  !:::-!  V^  %d\  ;  :  :  ;^  F^S-    35°.   page  69,   the    raisers   being     .  "■"flaa  ■■"Wg 

iB3_a_aa__a_ja_a^a_a_iajaa_.a^aa.^B^ai-jauaGaGaG  i              j     i*          •    i                   i        • 

1                                ="                                 *'  exchanged    for  smkers  and   vice  versa-.          Fig.  3S4. 

'°'  ^  ^'  Repeat :  7  harness  and  7  picks. 
In  the  same  manner  any  design   given  under  headings  A  and  B  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
corkscrews    can    be    used    for    filling    face    by    proceeding    with    it   the    same  as  with  Fig.  384 
in  Fig.   350. 
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VIII.     Entwining  Twills. 

This  class  of  the  twill  weaves  (which  might  also  be  considered  another  kind  of  "broken 
twills")  is  derived  from  the  regular  twill  weaves  by  running  one,  two,  three  or  more  pieces  of 
twills  parallel  to  each  other  in  one  direction  (45°  grading),  and  towards  these  twill  lines,  at  right 
angles,  a  second  system  of  one,  two,  three  or  more  pieces  of  twill  lines  (generally  of  equal  size  and 
construction  as  the  first).  This  arrangement  of  twills  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  one 
twill  continuing  where  the  other  stops,  and  alternately  changing  between  both  systems,  will  give 
the  fabric  the  appearance  of  entwining  twill  lines  or  set  of  twill  lines;  hence  the  name. 

The  following  designs.  Figs.  385  to  396  readily  explain  themselves  as  such  twill  weaves, 
and  also  illustrate  the  manner  of  constructing  similar  original  weaves. 

Fig.  385  repeat:  8  warp-threads  and  8  picks.  This  design  is  constructed  SnSSSnnSanS'Sn'S 
from  the  4-harness ^  twill,  and  has  two  parallel  lines  of  twills.  -"al  ''Ib  "bh  "!■ 

Rule  for  Finding  the  Number  of  Harness  Required  for  Entwining  g^  ^al^  f^'aS's^ 
Twills  : — The  number  of  harness  required  (or  warp-threads  in  one  repeat)  '|^<8  gg  "j^b  g^"? 
is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  repeat  of  the  foundation  twill  by  the  EiS'is'SiiBrr  *!■ 
number  of  pieces  of  twills  used.  iBaaMLjic^BQCiMnBa 

In  the  present  design  this  will  result  in  the  following  multiplication :  Fig.  385. 

4  X  2=8 

Repeat  of  foundation  twill  X  pieces  of  twills  used  =  number  of  harness  required. 

It  will  be  advantageous  for  the  student  to  construct  additional  designs  of  entwining  twills 

out  of  the  4-harness  ? s  twill,  using  3  pieces  of  twills  =  12-harness  ; 

4       "  "        =  i6-harness; 

I  5       "  "        =  20-harness,  etc.,  etc. 

The  rule  given  for  ascertaining  the  repeat  of  the  warp-threads  in  the  design  will  also  apply  to 
the  repeat  of  the  picks. 

Fig.  386  represents  the  entwining  twill  formed  with  the  6-harness ^  twill  and  four  pieces 

of  twills.     Thus  6  X  4  =  24  warp-threads  and  picks  for  repeat. 
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Fig.  386. 


Fig.  387. 


Fig.  387  illustrates  the  entwining  twill  produced  with  the  8-harness  ^ 5  twill,  having  three 

pieces  of  twills  for  the  construction.     8  X  3  =  24  warp-threads  and  picks  in  one  repeat. 

In  accordance  with  designs  Figs.  386  and  387,  and  their  methods  of  construction,  the  fol- 
lowing designs  may  readily  be  produced: 

~ 3-6-harness  twill      "I       X  2  pieces  of  twills  ^12       f 

for  foundation  weave      i       X  3        "  "      =  1 8       I 

5-8-harness  twill      1X2        "  "      =  16       f 

for  foundation  weave      J       X  4        "  "=321 


repeat  of  warp-threads 

and  picks, 
repeat  of  warp-threads 

and  picks. 
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A  sub-division  of  these  entwining  twills  is  produced  by  forming  squares  surrounded  by 
parallel  twill  lines.  The  squares  thus  produced  may  be  filled  up  by  other  twills,  basket-weaves, 
rib-weaves,  etc.,  or  they  may  be  left  empty.     In  this  manner  designs  Figs.  388  to  395  are  formed. 
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Fig.  3S9 


Fig.  388.     Repeat:  8  warp-threads,  8  picks.     In  this  design,  which   is   constructed  from  the 
-3  8-harness  twill,  the  squares  produced  by  the  twill  lines  is  left  empty. 


Fig.  389 — repeat:    8  warp-threads,  8  picks — is  produced  from  the 


8-harness  twill ;  the 


squares  produced  by  the  twill  lines  entwining  each  other  at  right  angles,  is  filled  out  by  the  two 
centre  warp-threads  interlacing  with  the  filling  in  the  shape  of  a  4-harness  twill. 
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Fig.  392. 


Fig-  390 — repeat:    12  warp-threads,  12  picks — is  produced  from  the 5    12-harness  twill; 

the  squares  in  this  weave  being  filled  out  by  the  motive  3—! — j — 5__  twill. 

Fig.  391 — repeat:  16  warp-threads,  16  picks — is  produced  from  the  ?— 5 — ^  i6-harne.ss  twill. 
Fig.  392 — repeat:  16  warp-threads,  16  picks — is  produced  from  the  ^—^ — ^j  i6-harness  twill. 
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Figs.  389,  390,  391,  392,  as  well  as  the  following  three  weaves,  Figs.  393,  394  and  395,  show 
the  twills  interlacing  each  other  thus  ■,  while  the  weave  used  for  filling  out  the  squares,  produced 
by  means  of  the  latter,  is  shown  thus  a. 

Fig.  393,  repeat:  24  warp-threads,  24  picks.  In  this  design  an  additional  entwining  arrange- 
ment of  twills  is  used  for  filling  out  the  squares  produced  by  the  main  entwining  twill  lines. 

Fig.  394,  repeat:  23  warp-threads,  23  picks.     In  this  design  two  kinds  of  basket-weaves  are 
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used  (alternately)  for  interlacing  warp  and  filling  in  the  places  of  squares  produced  by  the  main 
entwining  twill  lines. 

Fig.  395,  repeat:  24  warp-threads,  24  picks.     In  this  design  a  pointed  twill  is  used  for  filling 
out  the  squares  produced  by  the  entwining  twill  lines. 
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Fig.  395. 


Fig.  396. 


Fig.  396 — repeat:  23  warp-threads,  24  picks — illustrates  the  novel  combination  of  an  entwin- 
ing twill  and  suggests  the  great  variety  of  weaves  which  can  be  designed  for  this  sub-division  of 
the  regular  twills. 


IX.     Twills  Having  Double  Twill  Effects. 

These  twill  weaves  are  obtained  by  connecting  two,  three,  four  or  more  parallel  twill  lines, 
in  one  repeat,  with  another  twill  line  (main  line)  which  runs  in  an  opposite  direction. 


Rule  for  Constructing  these  Weaves. 
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Run  your  main  twill  at  a  grading  of  45°  in  a  direction  from  left  to  right 
repeat  of  the  weave  (see  a  in  weaves  Figs.  397,  398,  399  and  400);  next  run  the 
right  angles  to  the  first  mentioned  twill  (see  o  in  weaves  397  to  400)  and  stop  so  as 
connecting  spot  (and  without  running  both  twills  into  each  k 
other). 

Figs.  397  to  400  are  weaves  designed  in  this  manner, 
and  clearly  illustrate  this  sub-division  of  twill  weaves. 

Fig-  397-      Repeat:    8  warp-threads,  8  picks.     "Main 

twill"  is :=    8-harness,    "cross-bar  twill    or   double 

twill  effect " for  2  warp-threads. 

'Main  twill"  1 ^^  i6-harness.      "Cross- 
bar twill  or  double  twill  effect"  = ^  for  5  successive  warp-threads. 
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Fig.  397. 

Fig.  398.     Repeat:   16  warp-threads,  16  picks. 


Fig.  39 
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Fig.  399. 
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Fig-   399-     Repeat:    18   warp-threads,   18  picks, 
bar  twill  or  double  twill  effect  ? = 
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Fig.  401. 


Main  twill  ^ j,  =    1 8-harness.      Cross 


Fig.  400.     Repeat:   16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 

The  main  twill  in  the  present  design  is  -- — ^j — = — jj  =  i6-harness.  The  "  crossbar  twill,"  or 
double  twill  effect,  is  the ^  4-harness  twill. 

Twills  of  a  different  grading  than  45°  for  the  main  twill  line  can  also  be  used.  For  example, 
steep-twills  of  63°,  70°  or  75°  grading.  Again,  the  cross-bar  twill  may  be  changed,  if  required, 
to  a  like  different  grading. 

Fig.  401  illustrates  a  fancy  twill  of  the  present  division  constructed  from  the  63°  steep- 
twill  derived  from  the  ■* =  24-harness  foundation-twill  for   the  main   twill,  and  the ^ 

=  6  harness  45°  twill  for  the  double-twill  effect. 

X.     Twill  Weaves  Producing  Checkerboard  Effects, 

This  sub-division  of  the  twill  weaves  is  obtained  by  combining  3.ny  of  our  regular  twills, 
warp  for  face,  with  the  same  twill  weave,  filling  for  face. 

Rule. — Divide  the  repeat  (equal  distance  for  warp  and  filling)  into  four  even 
squares  (see  diagram  Fig.  402),  and  insert  the  twill  weave,  warp  for  face,  into 
every  uneven  numbered  (i,  3,)  square,  and  the  twill  weave,  filling  for  face,  into 
every  even  numbered  (2,  4,)  square. 

The  direction  of  the  twill  in  the  warp  effect  must  be  opposite  to  the  twill  in 

the  filling  effect;    hence  if  running   the  direction   of  the  twill,   in   the   present 

abed  repeat  of  example,  for  the  warp  for  face  effect  from  the  right  to  the  left,  we  must  run  the 

weave.  direction  of  the  twill  in  the  effect  having  filling  for  face  from  the  left  to  the  right. 

This  direction  of  running  the  twill  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram  Fig.  402  by  the  four  arrows. 

Another  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  designing  for  this  kind  of  weave  is,  that  in  places 

where  the  warp  and  filling  effect  meets,  a  clear  cut  must  be  produced;  vice  versa,  change  from 

sinker  to  raiser  or  raiser  to  sinker. 

For  illustrating  the  foregoing  rule  weaves  Figs.  403  to  41 1  have  been  constructed. 

Design    Fig.  403    illustrates    the    checkerboard    effect    obtained    from    combining  a  double 

repeat  of  the   3-harness  twill  ? j  with  a  double  repeat  of  its  corresponding  filling  effect  ! 5. 

Repeat:    12  warp-threads,  12  picks. 

Design  Fig.  404  is  constructed  from  the  4-harness  ^^ j  and  ' ^  twill.     Each  effect  used 

for  four  successive  warp-threads  and  picks  equals  one  repeat  of  the  weave  in  the  warp  and  filling 
effect.     Complete  repeat  of  the  design  calls  for  8  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 
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Fig.  403.  Fig.  404.  Fig.  405.  Fig.  406. 

Fig.  405  illustrates  a  similar  arrangement  as  explained  by  weave  Fig.  404,  applied  to  the 
5-harness  twill,  ^ J  and  5 -.     Repeat:   10  warp-threads  and  10  picks. 

Design  Fig.  406  illustrates  the  checkerboard  effect  derived  from  combining  the  8-harness 
twill  ?— J — ^  or  warp  face,  with  ^—^ — ' — 5,  being  the  filling  for  face  of  the  same  weave.  Repeat : 
16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 

Design  Fig.  407  represents  the  checkerboard  effect  derived  by  combining  the  4-harness 
broken  twill,  warp  for  face,  with  the  same  weave,  filling  for  face.  6  warp-threads  and  6  picks  or 
equal  Ij4  repeat  are  used  for  each  effect.     Repeat:    12  warp-threads  and  12  picks. 
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Combination  of  Warp  and  Filling  Effects  from  a  4^°  Twill  Weave  after  a  given  Motive. 

The  next  step  towards  figuring  twill  weaves  is  found  in  combining  the  warp  and 
filling  effect  of  a  regular  twill  (the  same  as  used  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  checkerboard  effects) 
after  a  given  motive  (idea  of  a  figure  as  desired  to  be  made).  Weaves  Figs.  408^:  and  410 
illustrate  two  examples,  which  readily  explain  their  construction  after  the  motives  given  in  Figs. 
408  and  409. 
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Fig.  408. 

Motive  for  weave  Fig.  4oSa 
4  warp  and 
4  filling  changes. 
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Fig.  4oSa. 

Weave  derived  out  of  motive  Fig.  408. 
Repeat :  16  warp-threads,  16  picks. 


Fig.  408  represents  a  motive  after  which  weave  Fig.  4o8«  is  constructed.  The  motive 
calls  for  four  changes  in  effect  in  each  direction,  which  equals  (4X4  =)  16  possible  changes 
over  the  entire  surface  of  one  repeat  in  the  motive.  In  the  design  (weave)  Fig.  408^, 
4  warp-threads   and  4  picks  are  used  for  each  change  in  the  motive,  and  the  4- harness  twills 

^ J  and  ^ J  (warp  and  filling  effect  of  the  same   regular   twill)   are   used   for    interlacing 

warp  and  filling. 

The  rules  given  under  the  head  of  checkerboard  effects  also  apply  to  this  sub-division. 
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Fig.  409. 

Motive  for  weave  Fig.  410 

4  warp  and 

5  filling  changes. 
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Fig.  410. 

Weave  derived  out  of  motive  Fig.  409. 
Repeat:  16  warp-threads,  32  picks. 


Fig.  409  represents  a  motive  after  which  weave  Fig.  410  is  constructed.  The  motive  calls 
for  four  changes  warp,  and  eight  changes  filling,  ways,  which  equals  (4X8  =)  32  different 
possible  changes  over  the  entire  surface  of  one  repeat  in  the  motive.  In  weave  Fig.  410,  4  warp- 
threads  and  4  picks  are  used  for  each  change  in  the  motive,  with  the  4-harness  twills  ? j  and 

^ 3  for  interlacing  warp  and  filling. 
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XI.     Fancy  Twill  Weaves. 

The    next   plan  for  designing  twill  weaves   is  that  of  combining  basket  weaves,  rib  weaves, 
etc.,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  twills,  with  any  of  the  regular  twills  as  may  be  desired. 
Weaves  Figs.  411  to  421  illustrate  a  few  such  examples: 
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Fig.  411. 
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Fig.  413. 
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Fig.  414. 

f  16  warp-threads, 
\  16  picks. 
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Fig.  415. 

16  warp-threads, 
16  picks. 
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Fig.  416. 
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Fig.  41S. 


Repeat : 


18  warp-threads, 
18  picks. 


Fig.  419. 


„         ,    f  20  warp-threads, 
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Repeat :  |  ^  pX.^''""'^''  ^^P^^' 


24  warp-threads, 
24  picks. 
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Fig.  421. 


Reneaf/ ^4  warp-threads. 
Kepeat. I    §  picks. 
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XII.     Pointed  Twills. 

Pointed  twills  constitute  the  next  sub-division  of  twills,  and  are  derived  from  the  latter  by 
means  of  point  draws  (previously  explained  and  illustrated  under  the  head  of  drawing  in  drafts, 
page  33).  The  plainest  "point  draw"  calls  for  each  harness  in  rotation  (beginning  at  number 
one,  or  front)  until  all  harnesses  are  taken  up.  Next  proceed  to  draw  the  rotation  of  harness 
backwards  until  you  get  on  to  the  starting  point.  The  first  and  last  harness  of  the  set  (represent- 
ing the  front  and  rear  harness),  technically  known  as  "  point  harness,"  are  drafted  only  once ;  thus 
requiring  only  one-half  the  number  of  heddles  compared  to  the  others.  If  using  a  fancy 
point-draw,  use  the  point  harness  in  the  one  effect,  straight  in  the  ne.xt  effect,  and  vice  ve7'sa. 
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Fig.  422.  Fig.  423.  Fig.  424. 

Fig.  422  illustrates  a  "point  twill"  composed  of  the ^  4-harness  twill  executed  on  the 

regular  4-harness  point  draw,  i,  2,  3,  4,  3,  2.     Repeat:  6-harness  and  4  picks. 

Fig.  423  represents  a  "point  twill"  composed  of  the  21-harness  \  \  '  ^  \  '  2  \  regular  twill. 
The  point  draw  required  is  as  follows:  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  1 1,  12,  1 1  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2. 
Repeat:  22  warp-threads  and  21  picks,  requiring  12-harness  point  draw.  This  will  illustrate  that 
the  entire  repeat  of  a  regular  twill  must  not  be  used  in  the  construction  of  its  "  point  twill,"  as 
in  the  present  example  only  12  threads  of  the  regular  twill,  with  21  threads  for  repeat  in  weave 
are  used,  (9  threads  being  entirely  omitted). 

The  second  kind  of  "  point  twills  "  is  designed  from  the  regular  twills  by  means  of  a  "  fancy 
point  draft."     For  example,  weave  Fig.  424,  which  in  its  mode  of  construction  is  designed  from 

the  ^- '^- ^  „  -^      15-harness  twill    by  means  of  the  following  fancy  point-draft:    i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  4^ 

3,  2,  I,  2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  II,  10,  9,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14  and  15. 
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Fig.  425.  Fig.  426.  Fig.  427.  Fig.  428. 

The  next  step  for  figuring  in  point  twills  is  to  arrange  the  pointed  effect  in  the  direction  of 
the  filling.  Giving  Figs.  422,  423  and  424  each  one-quarter  of  a  turn,  or  in  other  words  turning 
them  so  as  to  bring  the  filling  into  the  position  of  the  warp  and  the  warp  into  the  position  of  the 
filling,  will  produce  weaves  for  this  system.  A  straight  draw  for  an  equal  numbeir  of  harness, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  foundation  twill,  is  required  for  this  pointed  twill  (filling  ways).  Thus, 
weave  Fig.  422  will  require  a  4-harness  straight  draw  with  6  picks;  weave  Fig.  423  a  21-harness 
"straight  draw"  with  22  bars  in  chain;  weave  Fig.  424  a  15-harness  "straight  draw"  with  31 
bars  in  chain. 
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The  next  course  for  figuring  in  pointed  twills  is  to  arrange  the  pointed  eftect,  warp  and  filling 
ways;  forming  in  this  manner  squares  standing  on  one  of  their  corners.  These  designs  offer  very 
many  fanciful  arrangements  and  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  cotton  fabrics. 

Fig.  425  is  derived  from  the  3-harness j  regular  twill  by  means  of  draft:  1,  2,  3,  1,  3,  2. 

Repeat :  6  warp-threads  and  6  picks. 

Fig.  426  represents  enlargement  of  Fig.  425  to  8  warp-threads  and  8  picks  repeat. 

Fig.  427  shows  the  same  weave  enlarged  to  10  warp-threads  and  10  picks. 
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Fig.  430 
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Fig.  431. 


Fig.  428  illustrates  a  pointed  twill  derived  from  the  j^ — —-  twill  by  means  of  point  draft, 
I,  2,  3,4,  5,  6,  5,4,  3,  2. 

Figs.  429  to  435  represent  a  few  novel  and  interesting  designs  of  "  pointed  twills,"  which  by 
means  of  the  different  styles  of  type  used  readily  indicate  their  method  of  construction. 

Fig.  429.  Repeat:  8  warp-threads,  8  picks.  Point  draw  for  5-harness  as  follows  :  i,  2,  3,  4, 
5,4.  3.2. 

Fig.  430.  Repeat:  16  warp-threads,  i6  picks.  Point  draw  for  9-harness  as  follows  :  i,  2,  3, 
4,  5,6,7,  8,9,8,7,6,  5,4,  3,  2. 

Fig.  431.  Repeat:  24  warp-threads,  24  picks.  Point  draw  for  1 3-harness  as  follows:  1,2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  12,  II,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2. 
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Fig.  432. 
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Fig.  433. 
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Fig.  434. 


Fig.  432.  Repeat:  14  warp-threads,  14  picks.  Point  draw  for  8-harness :  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,7,6,  5,4,  3,  2. 

F'g-  433-  Repeat:  24  warp-threads,  24  picks.  Point  draw  for  13  harness:  i,  2,  3,  4,  S,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  12,  1 1,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2.  This  design  has  only  the  point  arrange- 
ment, warp  ways. 
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Fig.  434-  Repeat:  38  warp-threads  and  38  picks.  Point  draw  calls  for  20-harness.  Draw 
harness  i  up  to  and  including  20  from  front  to  rear,  then  follow  by  drawing  harness  19  to  2  from 
rear  to  front. 
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Fig.  435. 
a,  s,  Sinkers ;  °,  ■  Raisers. 


Fig.  435-  Repeat:  30  warp-threads,  30  picks.  Point  draw  requires  i6-harness.  Draw 
harness  i  up  to  and  including  16  from  front  to  rear,  then  follow  by  drawing  harness  15  to  and 
including  2  from  rear  to  front. 


Derivative  Weaves  from  Satins. 


DOUBLE   SATINS. 

These  weaves  are  designed  for  woolen  goods  in  which  we  desire  to  increase  the  strength  and 
yet  retain  the  satin  face  and  finish.  They  are  derived  from  the  regular  satins  by  adding  one 
more  intersection  of  each  warp  and  filling  thread  in  one  repeat,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  above 
or  below,  or  in  a  short  regular  distance  from  the  original  point. 


Fig.  436. 
and  n  for  Raisers. 


Fig.  437. 
and  ■  for  Raisers. 


Fig.  43S. 
o  and  ■  for  Raisers. 


Fig.  436  illustrates  the  5-harness  (filling  face)  double  satin.  The  common  5-harness  satin 
we  find  clearly  indicated  by  a.  One  point  added  (■)  to  the  right  has  given  the  double 
satin.  An  examination  of  the  same  will  show  us  a  proportionally  large  float  of  the  filling,  thus 
leaving  all  the  advantages  of  the  satin  for  the  face  of  the  fabric.     The  warp  we  find  changed  in 

the  new  design  from  * ^  to  - — j — - — 2>  or  twice  as  many  intersections  in  the  short  repeat  of  5 

threads,  giving  the  fabric  for  which  this  weave  is  to  be  used  proportionally  more  strength. 

Fig.  437,  representing  the  8-harness  (filling  for  face)  double  satin,  is  designed  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  Fig.  436 ;  having  a  larger  repeat  it  will  better  demonstrate  the  purpose  than 
the  former. 

Fig.  438  illustrates  the  double  satin  (filling  for  face)  produced  in  connection  with  the  8-harness 
satin,  filling  face.  This  time  the  adding  point  is  found  above  the  one  for  the  regular  satin,  so  the 
filling  receives  one  more  point  of  interlacing  in  each  repeat ;  hence  more  strength  in  the  fabric, 
filling  ways. 
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Fig.  439. 
and  n  for  Raisers. 


Fig.  440. 
J  and  n  for  Sinkers ;  ■  for  Raisers. 


Fig.  439  shows  another  and  a  different  arrangement  of  the  8-harness  double  satin  (filling 
face),  having  its  added  point  in  an  oblique  position  to  the  original  intersection  of  the  regular  satin  ; 
consequently  increasing  the  point  of  interlacing  equally  for  warp  and  filling. 

Fig.  440  shows  the  regular  8-harness  satin  warp  for  face,  arranged  for  double  satin,  and  in 
its  construction  will  correspond  to  Fig.  438.  Both  of  the  last  mentioned  designs  also  demon- 
strate the  arrangement  of  the  8-leaf  satin  warp  for  face,  after  the  principle  observed  either  in 
Fig.  437  or  439. 

(84) 
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Granite- Weaves. 

Under  this  system  of  weaves  we  classify  small  broken-up  effects,  which  are  derived  from  the 
foundation  weaves  in  various  ways. 

Amongst  the  effects  most  frequently  used,  we  find  those  that  are  derived  from  the  satin- 
weaves.     In  this  manner  Figs.  441  to  469  are  designed. 
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Fig.  444. 


Figs.  441  to  443  are  granite-weaves  derived  from  the  7-harness  satin.  The  latter  is  shown 
in  each  design  by  m. 

Designs  Figs.  444  to  447  are  derived  from  the  8-harness  satin.  The  first  two  weaves  are 
obtained  by  adding  three  additional  points  of  interlacing  to  each  original  satin  spot  (a). 
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Fig.  445. 
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The  last  two  weaves  are  obtained  by  adding  four  additional  points  of  interlacing  to  the 
original  one.     The  original  8-harness  satin  is  shown  in  each  design  by  m. 

Weaves  Figs.  448,  449  and  450  are  designs  of  granites  having  for  their  foundation  the  12 
harness  satin.  The  latter  is  again  indicated  by  a  different  type  (s)  from  that  of  its  addition  foi 
producing  the  granite-weave  required. 
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Fig.  450. 


Weaves  Figs.  451  and  452  are  derived  from  the  15-harness  satin,  which  is  similar  to  the 
preceding  ones  indicated  by  «. 

Weaves  Figs.  453,  454  and  455  are  granites,  constructed  in  their  foundation  out  of  the  com- 
mon 1 8-harness  satin-weave. 
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laiBflGGaaaaaGdGGBBBj 
Fig-  453- 


Fig-  45 3  is  produced  by  adding  eight  additional  points  of  interlacing  to  the  original  spot. 
Figs.  454  and  455  are  obtained  by  adding  (regular)  seven  additional  points  of  interlacing  to 
the  original  spot  (indicated  by  o). 

Another  method  for  producing  granite-weaves  is  that  of  using  the  common  satin- weaves  for 
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the  foundation,  but  so  arranging  the  latter  in  their  construction  as  to  have  every  even-numbered 
wain- thread  in  the  main  design  (motive)  missed,  or  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  Thus  the 
5-harness  satin  will  call  for  10  warp-threads; 'the  7-harness  to  be  arranged,  in  the  manner  above 
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Fig.  454. 


Fig.  455- 


described,  for  14-harness,  etc.,  etc.     To  give  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  method  ot  procedure^ 
Figs.  456  to  465  have  been  designed. 

Fig.  456  represents  the  common   5-harness  satin  designed  on  every  luieven-numbered  (i,  3,. 
5 1  7.  9)  warp-thread. 
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Figs.  457,  45S  and  459  illustrate  granite-weaves  obtained  from  the  latter  foundation  weave 
by  means  of  adding  four  additional  points  of  interlacing  (selected  differently  in  each  design)  to 
the  original  spot  of  the  5-hamess  satin. 

Granite-weaves  Figs.  460,  461  and  462  are  obtained,  by  means  similar  to  the  preceding 
cases,  from  the  7-harness  satin.     Their  repeat  is:   14  harness  and  7  picks. 
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Fig.  460. 


Fig.  461. 


Fig.  462. 


Designs  Figs.  463,  464  and  465  are  designed  out  of  the  8-harness  satin,  and  their  repeat  is 
16  warp-threads  and  8  picks.  In  designs  Figs.  457  to  465  the  original  weave  for  the  foundation 
(or  the  5-,  7-  or  8-harness  satin)  is  shown  by  □. 

In  the  same  manner  that  we  construct  granite-weaves  out  of  the  5-,  7-  and  8-harness 
satin,  we  can  also  construct  granite-weaves  out  of  satin-weaves  having  a  higher  number  of 
harness  for  their  repeat. 
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Fig.  464. 


Fig.  465. 


By  using  in  this  manner  the  9-harness  satin  we  will  get  1 8-harness  for  the  granite-weave 
and  if  we  use  the  lo-harness  satin-weave  we  will  get  20-harness  .or  repeat  of  its  corresponding 
granite-weave,  thus  always  requiring  twice  as  many  harnesses  in  repeat  for  the  granite-weave  as. 
for  the  foundation  satin-weave. 
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The  next  step  in  designing  granite-weaves  is  the  use  of  any  satin-weave  for  foundation  on  each 
third  successive  warp- thread,  which  will  equal:  "Take  one  warp-thread,  miss  two,"  in  the  founda- 
tion satin-weave  for  the  new  design. 

To  give  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  this  method  of  procedure  Figs.  466  and  467  have  been 
constructed. 

Fig.  466  illustrates  the  5-harness  satin-weave  to  be  applied  for  the  foundation  of  a  granite  under 
the  previously  explained  principle  of  "take  one,  miss  two,"  thus  calling  for  warp-threads  i,  4;  7, 
10,  13  in  constructing  the  satin  for  foundation. 
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Fig.  466.  Fig.  467. 

Weave  Fig.  467  represents  a  granite-weave  as  derivea  from  the  foundation,  Fig.  466.  The 
original  satin  spots  are  shown  in  both  designs  by  the  same  character  of  type,  thus  giving  a  clearer 
and  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  method  of  procedure.  Any  granite-weave,  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  present  example  out  of  a  satin-weave,  will  always  require  three  times  the 
number  of  harness  for  its  repeat  that  the  satin  calls  for.  Thus,  the  S-harness  satin  requires 
1 5-harness  in  granite-weave;  the  7-harness  satin  requires  21 -harness  in  granite-weave;  the 
8-harness  satin  requires  24-harness  in  granite-weave,  etc.,  etc. 

This  will  readily  explain  that  when  using  a  high  number  of  repeat  in  satin  for  foundation,  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  granite-weave  will  occur.  For  example,  take  the  12-harness  satin 
which  equals  36-harness  in  granite,  a  repeat  too  large  for  the  number  of  harness  operated  in  the 
loom.  To  prevent  difficulties  arising  in  this  manner,  we  can  readily  substitute  the  missings  of 
certain  warp-threads  for  the  filling,  using  warp-ways  each  thread  in  rotation  as  in  the  case  of  the 
example  in  the  filling. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  face  of  a  fabric  interlaced  on  a  granite-weave,  "  small 
broken-up  effects,"  will  readily  admit  this  change.  The  present  rule,  "take  one,  skip  two,"  in 
producing  the  foundation  satin  can  also  be  extended  to  "take  one,  skip  three,"  or  "take  one, 
skip  four." 
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Fig.  468.  Fig.  469. 

Another  method  of  designing  granite-weaves  having  a  satin-weave  for  foundation,  is  that  of 
using  the  latter  in  the  former,  as  follows:  "Take  one  thread,  miss  one"  (or  two,  or  three,  etc.)  in 
the  direction  of  the  warp  and  the  filling,  thus  increasing  correspondingly  the  repeat  of  the  warp- 
threads  and  picks.     To  illustrate  the  present  method  Figs.  468  and  469  have  been  designed. 

Weave  Fig.  468  illustrates  the  5-harness  satin  arranged  in  its  repeat  upon  every  alternate 
warp-thread  and  pick.     Repeat:   10  threads  each  system. 

Weave  Fig.  469  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  above-mentioned  satin-weave  changed  to  a 
granite-weave. 


The  character  of  type  used  in  weave  Fig.  469,  for  indicating  one  repeat  of  the  satin-wea\-e,  is 
shown  to  correspond  with  that  used  in  Fig.  468. 

It  will  be  seen  readily  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  endless  varietj'  of  granite-weaves  in 
this  manner,  therefore  we  only  give  these  few  examples  to  indicate  the  elementary  principles  of 
their  construction. 

Other  Methods  of  Constructing  Granite-'Weaves. 

Granite-weaves  may  be  produced  also  by  various  other  methods.  Among  those  most 
advantageously  used  are  those  produced  by  using  a  suitable  effect  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
broken  twill. 

For  example,  we  have  designed  weave  Fig.  470,  which  will  readily  explain  the  method  of 
procedure,  as  well  as  indicate  how  to  proceed  in  constructing  similar  effects.  A  further  method 
of  designing  granite-weaves  is  the  using  of  a  certain  number  of  warp-threads  and  picks  on  a  warp 
eflect  and  exchanging  alternately  for  the  same  size  and  figure,  filling  effect. 
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Fig.  470.  Fig.  471. 

For  example,  in  constructing  by  this  method  a  granite-weave  for  8  warp-threads  and  8  picks, 
divide  the  8  threads  each  system  contains,  thereby  getting  4  squares  of  4  by  4  threads  dimension. 
Next  put  the  effect  desired  into  one  of  these  squares.  Into  each  square  connecting  with  one 
side  insert  the  same  effect,  exchanging  from  the  breaking-offline,  raisers  for  sinkers  and  z'icc  versa. 

The  fourth  square,  left  unoccupied  thus  far,  will  readily  appear  as  the  connecting  link  for 
producing  the  entire  weave. 

Figs.  471,472  and  473  are  constructed  in  this  manner. '  Fig.  471,  repeat:  8  warp-threads 
and  8  picks. 

Effect  A  for  the  first  square  of  4  x  4  threads,  is  shown  by  ■. 

B  represents  the  square  connecting  with  A  on  one  side,  situated  on  the  right  hand  side.  It 
contains  the  same  effect  shown  in  A  reversed,  raisers  exchanged  for  sinkers. 

C  represents  the  other  square  connecting  with  A.  It  also  contains  the  effect  shown  in  square 
A  reversed,  raisers  exchanged  for  sinkers. 
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Fig.  472.  Fig.  473.  Fig.  474. 

Weave  in  squares  B  and  Cis  shown  by  n  so  as  to  distinguish  it  better  from  A  and  D;  also 
to  indicate  more  plainly  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  different 
weaves. 

Square  £>  forms  the  corresponding  connection  in  the  design.  ■  is  used  in  this  square  for 
warp  up,  similar  to  square  A. 

Weaves  Figs.  472  and  473  are  con.structed  with  different  effects,  but  in  their  method  of 
construction  correspond  with  weave  Fig.  471.  Repeat  in  Figs.  472,  473  and  474:  8  harness 
and  8  picks. 
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Weave  Fig.  474  contains  the  same  method  of  construction  as  the  foregoing  three  examples, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  shape  of  the  square  is  changed  this  time  to  a  rectangle 
produced  by  2  picks  and  4  warp-threads.     Repeat  of  weave  :  8  warp-threads  and  4  picks. 

Weave  Fig.  475   illustrates  a  granite-weave  similar  to   those   already    3,^„ ■—■■■-■ u:n 

explained.  Repeat :  20  warp-threads  and  20  picks.  Four  changes  in  each 
system;  thus  4x4^  16  squares  (each  separated  by  a  break)  in  complete 
weave. 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  by  granite-weaves  we  mean  those 
weaves  which  form,  when  applied  for  interlacing  a  fabric  (worsted  or  woolen 
goods),  small  broken-up  effects  upon  its  face.  As  this  indicates  to  a  certain 
extent  a  regularly  distributed  arrangement  of  interlacing,  warp  and  filling, 
it  will  be  seen  readily  that  we  can  also  construct  and  classify  under  this 
system  of  granite-weaves,  designs  having  no  real  foundation  of  structure,  but  in  which  the  method 
of  interlacing  will  produce  the  small  broken-up  effect  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric. 

Weaves  Figs.  476  to  486  illustrate  a  few  specimen  designs  constructed  in  this  manner. 
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Combination  of  Different  Systems  of  Weaves  for  one  Design. 

As  indicated,  designs  or  weaves  classified  under  this  head  are  produced  by  combining  two, 
three  or  more  weaves  from  those  explained  in  any  of  the  preceding  systems,  or  divisions 
of  it;  also  any  new  weaves  similarly  constructed  by  any  of  the  rules  given  or  examples  illustrated. 
Thus  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  a  great  number  of  such  combined  weaves  can  be  constructed, 
but  practice  will  teach  us  to  be  careful  in  selecting  the  weaves  for  combination,  so  as  to  have  them 
harmonize  in  their  method  of  interlacing  and  to  secure  perfect  work  upon  the  loom,  as  well  as 
the  proper  finish  of  the  fabric  after  it  has  gone  through  the  finishing  process.  This  point  must 
especially  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics,  as  these  generally 
require  fulling;  therefore  places  more  irregularly  interlaced  in  one  part  of  the  design  than  in  other 
parts  will  have  a  tendency  J:o  shrink  irregularly  in  the  fulling  process.  In  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics  requiring  no  finishing  at  all,  or  requiring  but  very  little  (such  as  shearing,  calendering  or 
pressing,  etc.),  this  trouble  will  be  of  less  consequence  than  in  the  case  of  fabrics  requiring  a  finish. 

Therefore  the  rule  for  designing  weaves  for  worsted  and  woolen  fabrics  under  the  present 
system, is  as  follows:  Only  combinations  of  weaves  are  allowed  in  which  the  fabric  shrinks  regu- 
larly at  the  loom  and  during  the  fulling  and  scouring  process. 

We  will  introduce  a  few  designs  containing  the  principles  of  the  various  combinations 
and  thus  explam  the  whole  system. 

For  example,  it  may  be  desire  to  produce  a  stripe  effect  upon  a  ground  interlaced  with 
the  plain  weave,  and  in  addition  the  stripe  be  required  to  stand  out  more  prominently  than  the 
ground.     In  this  manner  design  Fig.  487  is  constructed. 

J         jj  Repeat:   12  warp-threads  and  4  picks. 

8  warp-threads  (i — 8)  marked   I  interlace  in  the  regular  plain  weave. 
4  warp-threads  (9 — 12)  marked  II  interlace  in  the  regular  4-harness 
3 J  twill. 

^^'.'^  ^'  12  warp-threads  repeat. 

Suppose,  again,  we  would  use  in  our  present  example  one  kind  of  yarn  (same  size,  quality, 
color).  A  careful  examination  of  the  subject  by  the  novice  will  convince  him  that  the  8  warp- 
threads  working  with  the  plain  weave  must  intersect  twice  as  often  with  the  filling  as  the  4 

threads  working  with  the j  twill.     Practice  will  readily  demonstrate  that  the  8  warp-threads 

interlacing  on  plain,  will  become  tighter  (take  up  more)  than  the  4  warp-threads  interlaced  in 
twill.  The  entire  warp  being  a  continuous  repetition  of  the  12  warp-threads  until  taken  up,  will 
thus  have  the  arrangement  of  8  warp-threads  interlaced  with  the  plain  weave  and  4  warp- 
threads  interlaced  with  the  ^ ^  twill  taken  alternately  and  repeated  over  its  entire  width.     This 

in  turn  will  produce  a  tighter  texture  in  the  plain  woven  part  as  compared  with  the  twill  part. 

A  perfect  fabric  requires  an  even  texture  all  over  its  surface,  which  is  not  guaranteed  in  the 
present  example  because  of  the  vast  difference  in  the  result  of  interlacing  of  the  plain  weave 
and  the  twill  weave  in  the  same  fabric. 

We  will  next  consider  methods  to  be  employed  for  producing  an  even  texture  (or  as  nearly 
even  as  possible).     Either  we  must  use  a  heavier  size  of  yarn  for  those  warp-threads  which  interlace 

on  the f  4-harness  twill  as  compared  with  the  warp-threads  woven  on  plain ;  or  we  must 

use  a  higher  texture  (more  ends  per  inch)  for  the  twill  part  than  for  the  part  interlacing 
with  the  plain  weave. 

If  we  should  select  the  first  mentioned  point  for  evening  the  texture  in  the  present  example, 
we  increase  the  bulk  of  the  fabric,  which  may  be  objectionable,  whereas  if  we  employ  the  second 
point  this  will  be  to  a  great  extent  avoided.     This  will  better  explain  itself  by, means  of  the 

(90) 
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following  rule  as  to  sizes  of  threads  compared  with  their  diameter :  "  the  weights  of  threads  do 
not  change  in  proportion  to  their  diameters,  but  vary  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  squares  of  their 
diameters."  This  will  readily  demonstrate  the  second  given  point  as  the  proper  one  to  be  used 
in  the  present  example  for  producing  the  required  even,  or  as  nearly  even  as  possible,  texture. 

In  weave  Fig.  488  we  illustrate  the  combination  of  9  warp-threads  interlaced  with  the 
5-harness  satin,  and  10  warp-threads  interlaced  on  a  fancy  twill;  both  weaves  combined  forming 
corresponding  stripes  in  the  fabric.  On  examination  the  amount  of  intersections  in  each  weave 
will  clearly  appear  to  the  student  to  be  even,  thus  no  great  trouble  can  result  in  combining 
these  two  weaves  into  one.  It  also  explains  the  method  of  procedure  in  combining  similar 
weaves  for  the  same  purpose. 
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FiG.  4S8.  Fig.  489. 

Weave  Fig.  489  represents  a  perfect  combination  of  five  different  weaves  produced  with  a 

repeat  of  38  warp-threads  and  6  picks.  Warp-threads  i  to  6  are  interlaced  with  the  regular  ^ j 

twill.     Direction  of  twill  from  the  left  to  the  right.     Warp-threads  7  to  12  are  interlaced  with  the 

common  6-harness j  basket-weave.     Warp-threads   13  to  27  have  for  their  weave  the  skip 

twill  derived  from  the  regular  6-harness twill  by  means  of  "take  three  threads  successively 

and  skip  two."     Warp-threads  28  to  31  are  interlaced  with  the  common  rib-weave j  warp  for 

face.     Warp-threads  32  to  38  are  interlaced  with  the  filling  by  means  of  the  ^ j  6-harness  twill. 

Direction  of  twill  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

Weave  Fig.  490  illustrates  another  perfect  combination  of  two  weaves  from  two  different 

divisions  of  weaves.     In  the  same  the  combination  of  the  regular  8-harness  twill j,  used  for 

six  successive  warp-threads,  and  the  16  harness  corkscrew,  used  for  18  successive  warp-threads, 
is  shown. 
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Fig.  490.  Fig.  491.  Fig.  492. 

Weave  Fig.  491  illustrates  the  same  corkscrew  as  used  in  weave  Fig.  490  combined  with  a 
rib-weave,  filling  for  face.  Warp-threads  i  to  5  are  required  by  the  rib-weave  and  warp-threads 
6  to  28  are  called  for  by  the  corkscrew.     Repeat:  28  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

The  next  step  for  figuring  in  this  system  of  weaves  is  by  combining  two  weaves  in  the  shape 
of  alternate  sqztares  of  any  size  desired. 

In  the  construction  of  these  weaves  we  must  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  places  for 
joining  the  two  original  weaves  in  the  direction  of  the  warp  as  well  as  the  filling,  so  as  to  omit 
any  unnecessarily  long  floating  of  either  system  of  threads. 

Fig.  492  illustrates  the  combination  of 

8  threads  on  4-harness  basket-weave  and 
8  threads  on  the  —■ — —^  9-harness  twill. 

16  threads  repeat,  warp  and  filling  ways. 
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By  carefully  examining  the  combined  weave  we  will  find  the  twill  and  basket  so  selected 
as  to  form  a  clear  break  between.  
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Fig.  493. 


Fig.  494. 

In    weave    Fig.    493    we    illustrate    four   different   combinations   of  two   weaves   in    each 
direction  of  threads. 

The  arrangement  observed  is  clearly  indicated  in  diagram  Fig.  494. 
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Fig.  495.        ■  Fig.  496. 

Another  method  of  figuring  in  the  present  system  of  weaves  is  the  checking  off  of  a  weave 
of  a  given  size  (mostly  square)  with  cnother  weave,  both  weaves  to  harmonize  in  their  methods 
of  interlacing. 
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Figs.  495,  496,  497,  498  and  499  are  designed  to  illustrate  a  few  of  these  combinations. 

Weave  Fig.  495.  Repeat:  12  warp-threads  and  12  picks.  In  this  weave  8  threads,  warp  and 
filling,  interlaced  on  the  4-harness  basket-weave,  are  checked  off  by  the  /'^BJB^  4-harness  granite- 
weave,  4  threads  for  each  system.  ^  ■ 
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Fig.  496  represents  1 1  threads,  warp  and  filling,  interlaced  with  the  = ^  4-harness  twill  and 

overchecked  with  a  common  rib-weave.  In  the  place  where  warp  and  filling  rib  meet  the  inter- 
lacing is  done  in  plain  weave.     Repeat:   15  warp-threads  and  15  picks. 

Fig.  497  represents  14  warp-threads  and   14  picks  interlaced  in  twill  and  overchecked  with 

2  threads  of  basket-weave.     Repeat:   16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 

Fig.  498  represents  21   warp-threads  and  21  picks  interlaced  in  twill  and  overchecked  with 

3  threads  basket- weave.     Repeat:  24  warp-threads  and  24  picks. 

Fig.  499  illustrates  25  warp  threads  with  an  equal  number  of  picks,  interlaced  on  the  = r, 

4-harness  twill  and  overchecked  with  7  warp-threads  and  7  picks  of  the  granite-weave.  Repeat  t 
32  warp-threads  and  32  picks. 

Figured  Effects  upon  Fabrics  interlaced  with  Derivative-weaves  Produced  by  Arrange-^ 

ment  of  Two  or  More  Colors  in  the  Warp  or  the  Filling, 

or  in  Both  at  the  Same  Time. 

Throughout  previous  lectures  explanatory  of  the  plain  weave,  the  twills,  the  rib-weaves,  the 
basket-weaves,  and  the  broken-twill-weaves,  the  importance  of  the  color  arrangement  in  connection 
with  the  method  of  interlacing  for  producing  the  effect  in  a  fabric,  has  been  frequently  dwelt  upon. 
In  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  known  as  fancy  cassimeres,  ladies'  dress  goods,  etc.,  these  are  of 
special  importance,  for  the  reason  that  these  fabrics  are  subject  to  constant  changes,  both  in 
design  and  effect,  by  the  demands  of  fashion.  A  great  variety  of  new  styles  in  such  fabrics  might 
be  designed  alone  by  the  different  ways  of  interlacing  warp  and  filling,  yet  the  different  color 
arrangements  in  the  warp  and  filling  will  always  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  designer. 

Therefore,  before  proceeding  with  the  course  of  lectures  for  constructing  weaves  for  single- 
cloth  fabrics  of  a  special  construction,  and  double  cloth,  etc.,  we  will  take  up  the  subject  of  color 
effects  in  combination  with  plain  weaves,  fancy  twill-weaves,  granite-weaves,  etc.      Explanations 
accompanied    by  their  respective    illustrations   of  weaves,  with    resulting    effects,    will    readily 
1st  set.      2nd  set.  enable  the  student  to  comprehend  their  principle  of  construction. 

Design  Fig.  500  shows  at  A  16  warp-threads  arranged  in  two  sets. 

pmDiai3»L]BiQi5BQip     gach  Set  is  interlaced  with  the  filling  (same  for  both  sets)  on  the  plain 

-§6     weave,  and  the  connection  between  each  set  arranged  so  as  to  have  the 

last  warp-thread  of  the  one  set  working  the  same  as  the  first  warp-thread 

of  the  second  set.     B  shows  the  indications  for  the  dressing,  arranged  for 

iHyayHyaaaacHaas        One  thread  light  to  alternate  with  one  end  dark,  and  equal  at  C,  indicated 

for  the  filling. 

(For  hair-line  and  tricot  effects  combined,  thread  and  thread,  con- 
structed on  the  regular  plain  weave,  and  repeated  without  interruption  or  change  over  the  entire 
width  of  the  fabric,  see  Fig.  20,  page  15.  For  producing  the  change  from  tricot  to  hair-line  and 
vice  versa,  the  arrangement  of  two  threads  of  one  color  is  used  in  one  place  in  the  design  which 
corresponds  with  the  place  in  the  fabric  where  the  change  from  tricot  to  hair-line  is  required.) 

In  the  present  example.  Fig.  500,  the  dressing  is  not  disturbed,  but  the  weave  is  arranged  so 
as  to  have  (as  already  mentioned)  the  first  and  last  warp-thread  of  each  set  work  equal. 
Warp-threads  i  to    8  =  i  st    set,  shown  by  b  type. 
Warp-threads  9  to  16  ^  2nd  set,  shown  by  q  type. 
Warp-threads  8  and  9  are  connecting  threads,  interlacing  alike  into  the  filling. 
Warp-threads  16  and  i  are  the  second  set  of  connecting  threads,  interlacing  into  the  filling, 
and  arranged  to  raise  and  lower  on  the  pick  opposite  to  the  first  set. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  changing  or  breaking  off  of  the  plain  weave,  by  arranging  two 
successive  warp-threads  to  interlace  in  the  same  manner,  will  reverse  the  tricot  effect  to  a  hair- 
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line  effect,  and  t'tce  versa  (on  a  regular  arrangement  in  the  warp  of  one  end  light  to  alternate  with 
one  end  dark  over  the  entire  width  of  the  fabric).       See  D,  Fig.  500  for  effect. 

This  arrangement  of  working  two  successive  warp-threads  can  also  be  extended  to  the 
filling,  producing  some  of  the  most  novel  effects  for  ladies'  dress  goods  and  similar  light-weight 
fabrics. 

Such  effects  and  their  construction  are  illustrated  in  the  following  designs,  Figs.  501  to  509. 


iBOBGagBaiGia  iHcsaGDnGsanaDGaBBBBaaag 

Fig.  501.  Fig.  502. 

Motive.  Ground-plan. 

Fig.  501  is  designed  to  illustrate  a  motive.  Suppose  the  ■  indications  in  the  same  to  repre- 
sent the  hair-line  effects  and  the  g  the  tricot  effects.  Again,  suppose  every  square  in  the  motive 
to  equal  four  threads  in  the  warp  and  filling  in  the  weave  and  effect. 

An  examination  of  Fig.  50 £  shows  six  squares  each  way  for  repeat,  therefore  6  X  4  =  24 

warp-threads  and  picks  for  the  repeat  of  the  required  weave  and  effect. 

Fig.  502  illustrates  the  ground-plan  and  represents  a  four-fold  enlargement  of  501. 

In  Fig.  502  those  parts  of  the  design  requiring  hair-line  effects  (according  to  the  motive)  are 
indicated  by  u  type  and  those  requiring  tricot  effects  by  n  type. 
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Fig.  503.  Fig.  504. 

Weave.  Effect  in  Fabric. 


Fig.  503  illustrates  at  A  the  dressing,  one  end  light  to  alternate  with  one  end  dark;  B  the 
same  arrangement  for  the  filling,  and  at  Cthe  applying  of  the  plain  weave  to  the  ground-plan  502, 
arranged  as  explained  before.  The  weave  for  the  part  of  the  fabric  requiring  the  hair-line  effect 
is  represented  by  s  and  the  weave  for  the  tricot  effect  by  ■. 

Diagram  Fig.  504  illustrates  the  effect  visible  in  the  fabric.  A,  arrangement  of  "b'bb'b'bb 
warp,  one  end  light  to  alternate  with  one  end  dark;  B,  the  same  arrangement  for  '  b  SS  V  SS 
the  filling;    C,  the  effect  produced. 

Fig.  505  is  a  motive  for  another  effect.  Use  8  warp  threads  and  the  same 
number  of  picks  for  each  small  square  in  the  motive.  Type  ■  for  the  tricot  effect 
and  type  □  for  the  hair-line  effect. 
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Fig.  505. 
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Fig.  506.     A,  the  indications  for  the  dressing;  B,  the  same  for  the  filling;   C,  the  weave. 
Fig.  507  represents  the  effect  as  produced  in  the  fabric. 
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Fig.  506. 
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Fig.  507. 


Fig.  508,  motive. 

Fig.  509,  effect  obtained   by  using  6  warp-threads  and  6  picks  for  one  small  square  in 
motive.     Repeat :    36  warp-threads,  and  the  same  number  of  picks. 
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Fig.  508. 
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Fig.  510. 
16  harness  and  16  picks  for  repeat. 
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Fig.  509. 

Novel  effects  are  also  obtained  by  figurini 
510  produces  effect  Fig.  5  1 1,  by  means  of  I 
■dark,  or  color  No.  2. 


Fig.  511. 

I  upon  the  plain  weave.     For  example,  weave  Fig. 
end   light  or  color  No.  I,  to  alternate  with   i  end 
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Efiect  Fig.  513  is  produced  upon  a  fabric  interlaced  with  weave  Fig.  513.     Arrangement  for 
warp  and  filling:    I  end  light,  or  color  No.  i,  to  alternate  with  i  end  dark,  or  color  No.  2. 
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28  harness  and  28  picks  for  repeat. 
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Fig.  513. 


The  same  arrangement  of  using  alternately  light  and  dark  threads  will  produce  on  a  fabric 
interlaced  by  weave  514  the  effect  shown  in  Fig.  515. 
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Fig.  514. 


The  effect  illustrated  in  Fig.  516  is  produced  upon  a  fabric  which  has  the  warp  and  filling 
(arranged  l  end  light,  or  color  No.  I,  to  alternate  with  l  end  dark,  or  color  No.  2)  interlaced 
with  the  broken  twill  weave  Fig.  517. 
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The  same  arrangement  of  colors  in  warp  and    filling,  (i  light,  i    dark)  used    upon  weave 
Fig.  518  (broken  twill)  will  produce  design  Fig.  519  for  effect  in  the  fabric. 
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Fig.  517. 
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518. 

i6-harness, 
16  picks. 


Fig.  520  illustrates  the  fancy  color  arrangement  applied  to  a  fancy  twill. 
A,  the  weave,  8  harness  and  8  picks  repeat. 
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B,  the  arrangement  of  the  warp,  2  threads  light  to  alternate  with  2  threads  dark. 

C,  the  arrangement  of  the  filling,  the  same  as  the  warp. 

D,  the  effect  produced. 
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Fig.  522. 
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Fig.  523. 


Figs.  521,  522  and  523  illustrate  three  specimens  of  effect  produced  upon  fabrics  interlaced 
on  granite-weaves.  In  each  figure  A  represents  the  weave,  B  the  dressing,  C  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  filling,  and  D  the  effect  produced. 


Single-Cloth  Weaves  for  Fabrics  of  a  Special  Construction 
and  Peculiar  Character. 


HONEYCOMB-WEAVES. 


The  Principle  of  Constructing   Honeycomb-Weaves   and  the    Peculiarities    of  Fabrics 

Interlaced  \with  them. 

In  these  weaves  squares  are  to  be  formed  by  floating  (more  or  less)  part  of  the  warp  and 
filling  threads.  These  warp  and  filling  threads  will  float  on  the  face  opposite  to  the  back  of  the 
fabric;  also  on  the  place  where  the  longest  floating  warp  and  filling  thread  interweaves,  will  be 
formed  a  groove  on  the  back  of  the  fabric  and  vice  ve^-sa  on  the  face.  Hence  we  get  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  fabric  known  as  honeycomb.  The  difficulty  for  the  designer  consists  in  so 
arranging  the  weave  that  when  the  warp  floats  on  the  face,  the  centre  point  of  this  float  will  form 
the  centre  point  for  the  filling  float  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fabric.  And  again,  when  the 
centre  point  of  the  filling  float  is  taken  into  consideration  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  and  we  put  a 
needle  straight  through  the  fabric  on  the  designated  spot,  the  point  of  the  needle  will  meet  the 
centre  of  the  warp  float  on  the  rear  side  of  the  fabric. 

Different  methods  are  observed  in  designing  these  weaves. 

Honeycomb-Weaves  Designed  on  Point  Draws. 

B  and  a  Raisers;  □  Sinkers. 
Fig.  524  shows  the  plainest  honeycomb-weave,  executed  on  8  warp-threads    and  8  picks 
repeat,  with  the  "point  draw"  for  5-harness  below  it. 
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Fig.  524.  Fig.  525.  Fic.  526. 

Fig.  525  illustrates  the  floating  of  the  warp  in  above  design,  thread  A  A  forming  the  centre 
of  the  float,  which  gradually  decreases  in  the  adjoining  warp-threads. 

Fig.  526  illustrates  the  floating  of  the  filling  in  design  Fig.  524,  pick  B  B  forming  the  main 
float,  which  decreases  in  the  adjoining  picks. 

By  these  designs  it  appears  that  the  warp  float  is  two  threads  longer  (7  picks)  than  the  filling 
float  (5  ends). 

Fig.  527  illustrates  the  honeycomb-weave,  designed  for  10  threads  in  each  system.  The  main 
float  in  the  warp  covers  9  picks,  and  the  filling  float  forms  the  square  In  the  fabric  with  a  pick 
floating  over  7  ends. 

The  point  draw  for  this  weave  requires  6-harness. 

(98) 
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Fig.  528  shows  the  honeycomb-weave,  designed  for  12  threads,  warp  and  filling  ways.  The 
heaviest  float  in  the  warp  covers  1 1  picks,  and  the  greatest  filling  float  covers  9  warp-threads. 
The  point  draw  for  this  weave  requires  /-harness. 
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Fig.  527. 


Fig.  528. 


Fig.  529  is  the  honeycomb-weave  designed  for  14  ends  in  warp  and  filling,  with  a  main  float 
in  the  filling  covering  1 1  warp-threads. 

Point  draw  for  this  weave  requires  8-harness. 

Fig.  530  illustrates  the  honeycomb-weave  for  16  ends,  repeat  in  warp  and  filling,  being  about 
the  largest  arrangement  of  this  weave  used  on  a  high  texture. 
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Fig.  529. 


Fig.  530. 


Main  float  of  warp  covers  15  picks,  and  main  float  of  filling  covers  13  warp-threads  on  the 
face   of  the  fabric. 

Point  draw  requires  9-harness. 
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Fig.  531. 


Fig.  532. 


A  second  style  of  honeycomb-weaves  is  designed  after  the  following  method :  Run  on  the 
designing  paper,  over  the  repeat  of  weave  wanted,  a  check  formed  by  a  twill  one  thread  up. 
This  check  must  stand  on  one  corner,  each  corner  forming  in  this  manner  one  of  the  point 
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harnesses  for  the  weave.  Next  put  into  every  other  square  (in  a  diagonal  direction)  the  required 
warp  float.  Every  square  so  alternated  remains  empt}'  or  may  be  further  outlined  by  one  row  of 
twill  (raisers). 
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Fig.  534. 


Figs.  531  and  532  are  designed  to  illustrate  this  style  of  honeycomb-weaves. 

Fig.  531.      Repeat:    12  ends  warp  and  12  picks. 

Point  draw :   7-harness. 

Fig.  532.     Repeat:    14  threads  warp  and  14  picks. 

Point  draw :  8-harness. 
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Fig.  536. 

We  now  pass  to  a  third  style  of  honeycomb-weaves,  having  a  double  line  of  twills  for  the 
main  square.     In  this  manner  Figs.  533  and  534  are  executed, 
•^'g-  533  has  for  its  repeat  12  warp-threads  and  12  picks. 
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Fig.  534  has  for  repeat  14  warp-threads  and  14  picks. 

These  honeycomb-weaves  have  also  the  filling  float  sometimes  outlined  by  one  row  of  twill^ 
as  illustrated  in  design  Fig.  535,  which  is  taken  in  its  foundation  from  Fig.  534. 

Figs.  536  and  537  illustrate  fancy  combinations  of  the  honeycomb-weave  for  groundwork 
with  point  twills  for  the  figure. 
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Fig.  537. 


A  fourth  division  of  the  honeycomb-weaves  embraces  those  known  as  "  star  effects." 
The  appearance  of  these  weaves  in  the  fabric  is  of  a  different  character  from  those  previously 
described.  The  effects  produced  by  these  weaves  in  the  woven  fabric  are  quite  novel,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  annexed  designs  will  not  only  give  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  con- 
struction, but  will  greatly  aid  in  developing  new  ideas  for  weaves  in  this  line  of  fabrics.  The 
point  draw,  which  has  been  used  to  such  a  decided  advantage  in  the  first  three  divisions,  is  not 
used  in  this, 

Figs.  538,  539  and  540  are  different  weaves  designed  on  this  principle. 
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Fig-  538-     Repeat  of  pattern:   i6-harness  and  16  picks. 

Check  A  contains  in  its  8  ends  repeat,  a  twill  running  in  a  direction  from  left  to  right,  the 
twill  line  being  formed  by  the  warp  upon  filling  ground. 

Check  Cis  the  same  weave,  warp  and  filling  exchanged,  and  direction  of  twill  reversed. 

Check  B  and  D  are  bound  in  plain  for  forming  the  groove. 

Fig.  539.  Repeat  of  pattern  :  28  harness  and  28  picks.  This  weave  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  preceding  one  and  explains  itself. 
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Fig.  53y.        "                                         Fig.  539.  Fig.  540. 


Fig.  540.  Repeat:  18  warp-threads  and  i8  picks.  This  weave  contains  in  its  principle,  in 
check  indicated  by  A,  the  X  of  a  common  twill  filling  face  on  9  threads  for  each  system. 
Check  C  contains  the  same  arrangement  except  that  the  warp  changes  place  with  the  filling. 
Checks  B  and  £>  are  interlaced  plain  for  forming  the  groove. 

A  fifth  division  of  the  honeycomb-weaves  is  created  by  forming  squares  with  a  certain 
number  of  warp  and  filling  threads,  floating  (equal  long  floats  for  each  thread  in  either  system) 
regular  distances.     Figs.  541,  542,  543  and  544  are  designed   to  illustrate  this  system. 

Fig.  541.  Repeat :  12  warp-threads  and  12  picks.  Can  be  reduced  to  a  4-harness  "section 
draw." 

Fig.  542.  Repeat :  12  warp-threads  and  12  picks.  Can  be  reduced  to  a  4-harness  "  section 
draw." 
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Fig.  541.  Fig.  542.  Fig.  543.  Fig.  544. 

Fig.  543.  Repeat:  14 warp-threads  and  14  picks.  Can  be  reduced  to  a  6-harness  "section 
draw." 

Fig.  544.  Repeat :  16  warp-threads  and  16  picks.  Can  be  reduced  to  a  5-harness  "  section 
draw." 

IMITATION   GAUZE. 

These  weaves  are  used  for  such  fabrics  as  dress  goods,  curtains,  ladies'  aprons,  canvas  cloth, 
etc.  In  designing  these  weaves  the  end  to  be  gained,  is  to  have  3  to  4  warp-threads  and  also  3  to  4 
picks  intersect  each  other  very  easily,  while  the  next  following  warp  and  filling  thread  form  a  com- 
plete break  from  the  one  ahead,  and  so  can  be  readily  kept  apart  for  some  distance.  In  the  warp 
these  breaks  are  separated  by  the  reed  by  leaving  one,  two,  three  or  more  dents  empty.  The 
threads  required  for  a  close  working  are  drawn  in  one  dent.  To  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
matter.  Figs.  545  to  553  have  been  designed. 
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Fisr.  S4'5  illustrates  the  6-harness  imitation  plain  p-auze-weave;  the    ^-qbd    mam 

lines  for  the  warp  (  |  )  indicate  the  break,  and    so    the    place    in    the    ■'^'"    ■=■ 

reed  where  one,  two  or  three  dents  are  to  be  left  empty;     Warp-threads,     ^"d"    ■!■ 

men     cma 
I,    2,    3    are  drawn  together  in  one    dent,  as  also  warp-threads   4,    5      a  i    c  d 

and  6.  ^'°-  546- 

biG.  545.  Examining  the  weave,  filling-ways,  the  break  appears  between  picks  3 — 4  and 

6 — 7,  etc.     Picks  I,  2,  3  intersect  easily,  and  also  in  their  turn  after  the  break,  picks  4,  5,  6,  to  be 

followed  again  by  a  break ;   picks  6  to  7  equal  to  6  to  i . 

Fig.  546  represents  a  general  analysis  of  the  weave,  which  will  at  once  convey  an  idea  of 

the  method  of  arrangement  and  operation. 

f  a  to  d,  ^  3  warp-threads  for  1st  dent. 
.K    I   (5  to  <:,  =  space  for  o?ie  (or  two  or  more)  empty  dents. 
^   {  (^  to  la',  ^  3  warp-threads  for  the  3d  dent  (or  4th,  5th,  etc.). 

j  From  d  to  repeat  of  weave  again  (=  a)  leave  space  (empty  dents)  equal  to  the  one  left 

t^  from  b  to  c. 

{  a  to  c,^  1,  picks  for  close  work. 
.^  J   e  to  f,^  space  for  open  work,  equal  to  b,  c  in  warp. 
fjj    I  7^  to^,  =  3  picks  for  close  work. 

1^  From  g  to  repeat  of  weave  again  (=  a)  leave  space  equal  to  the  one  left  from  c  tof. 
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Fig.  54S. 
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Fig.  5J9. 


Fig.  547  illustrates  the  enlargement  of  a  fabric  produced  on  weave  Fig.  545,  under  the  pre- 
viously explained  rules.  As  this  figure  cannot  help  but  to  explain  itself,  we  will  consider  the 
imitation  gauze-weave,  produced  upon  8-harness  and  8  picks  repeat,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  54S. 

The  lines  for  the  warp  (  |  )  indicate  operations  as  explained  by  Fig.  545,  the  break,  hence 
the  place  for  one,  two  or  more  empty  dents,  so  as  to  form  the  open  work  in  the  warp.  '  Warp- 
threads  I,  2,  3  and  4  are  drawn  together  in  one  dent,  also  warp-threads  5,  6,  7  and  8,  etc.  In 
the  filling  the  break  appears  between  picks  4 — 5  and  8 — 9,  equal  8 — i. 

Fig.  549  represents  the  analysis  of  the  weave  with  regard  to  appearance  in  the  fabric. 

Warp. — a  to  b,  4  warp-threads  drawn  in  one  dent,  b  to  c,  for  one  empty  dent  (or  two 
or  more).  <:  to  d,  \  warp-threads  drawn  again  in  one  dent.  From  dto  repeat  of  weave  (==  a) 
leave  the  same  number  of  empty  dents  as  left  from  b  to  c. 

Filling. — a  to  e,  4  picks,  close  work,  e  to  /,  space  for  open  work,  equal  to  b  to  c,  and  d  to 
a,  in  warp.  /  to  ^,  4  picks,  close  work.  From  g  to  repeat  of  weave  again  (=  a)  leave  space 
equal  to  the  one  left  from  e  to  /. 
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Fig-   550    illustrates  the  enlargement  of  a  fabric    produced  on  weave    Fig.  54S,  under   the 
rules  alread}-  mentioned. 

Figured  Imitation  Gauze. 

The  first  step  for  figuring  imitation  gauzes 
is  to  produce  stripes  of  the  same  in  connection 
with  part  of  the  fabric  woven  in  the  common 
manner.  With  regard  to  wear, imitation  gauzes 
will  be  less  durable  than  real  gauze;  yet  as  to 
A  C  E 

Plain  Ground.!    ^    \      ^     \    ^    \ 


■  ■  ■ 

■  ■  ■ 


Fig.  550. 


Fig.  551. 

general  appearance,  veiy  novel  designs  are  pro- 
duced in  the  former.  Fig.  551  illustrates  the 
weave  for  such  a  combination  of  common,  plain 
and  imitation  gauze  forming  stripes.  A  is  the 
common   plain   interlacing  part,  B  the  close- 


reeded  part,  B  io  C  and  C  to  D  forming  open  work  (separated  by  thread  C).  D  is  the  close-reeded 
part.Z?  to  .fi'and  Eto  .F  forming  open  work  (separated  by  thread  E).  i'^  close-reeded  part.  Repeat 
of  weave:  32  warp-threads  and  12  picks. 

The  second  movement  in  figuring  is  the 
forming  of  checks. 

Fig-  552  illustrates  such  a  design,  forming 
in  the  fabric  checks  interlaced  on  the  common 
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plain  weave  to  alternate  with  checks  produced 
by  imitation  gauze;  36  warp-threads  and  36 
picks  forming  the  repeat.  Reeding:  3  threads 
in  one  dent,  2  dents  empty,  and  over  again. 

Diagram  Fig.  553   illustrates  the  plan  of  I^"^-  553- 

the  fabric  woven  with  weave  Fig.  552.     This  method  of  combining  the  plain  weave  and  imitation 
gauze  for  forming  figures  can  also  be  applied  to  ornamental  or  floral  designs. 


Combination   of   Weaves  for  Fabrics  Constructed   v/ith    One 
System  of  Warp  and  Two  Systems  of  Filling. 

The  object  in  designing  these  weaves  is  twofold — either  to  produce  additional  bulk  to  a  purely 
single-cloth  fabric,  or  to  produce  figuring  otherwise  impossible  to  be  obtained  on  purely  single 
cloth. 

Combining  Two  Systems  of  Filling  with  One  Kind  of  Warp,  for  increasing  the  Bulk. 

As  seen  by  the  above  heading,  two  systems  (or  kinds)  of  filling  are  essential  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  fabrics.  One  filling  (the  face  filling)  forms  with  one  system  of  the  warp  the 
face  of  the  fabric,  while  the  other  filling  (the  backing)  forms,  by  an  additional  interlacing  in  the 
warp  before  mentioned,  the  back  of  the  fabric.  The  latter  filling  is  solely  applied  to  the  single 
cloth,  as  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  thickness,  and  might  properly  be  considered 
only  as  a  lining.  To  increase  the  thickness  of  a  fabric  in  this  manner  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  is  thus  used  very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  "heavy-weight" 
"woolens,  etc.  The  weave  employed  for  the  face  of  the  fabric  (interlacing  the  warp  and  the  face 
filling)  is  generally  of  a  more  artistic  construction  than  the  weave  used  for  interlacing  the  backing 
into  the  above-mentioned  fabric. 

It  will  readily  appear  that  the  warp-thread  i  in  these  fabrics  must  resist  to  a  certain  extent 
more  strain  than  the  filling,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  composed  of  a  better  stock,  in  addition 
to  a  harder  twist.  The  backing  must  contain  only  a  small  amount  of  twist,  so  that  the  bulk  of 
the  thread  (without  considering  its  additional  heavier  size)  will  always  be  larger  than  the  harder- 
twisted  face-filling  or  the  warp.  The  "  soft "  twist  in  the  backing  will  also  produce  a  soft  hand- 
ling fabric.  Among  the  materials  for  producing  a  proper  backing,  which  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  addition  to  wool,  are  the  cheaper  articles,  such  as  shoddy,  mungo,  card-waste,  roving- 
Avaste,  etc. 

In  constructing  the  weaves,  we  must  first  deal  with  the  face-weave  (interlacing  warp  and  face 
"filling),  and  this  in  a  manner  independent  of  any  additional  backing ;  as  it  applies  to  any 
"weave  for  single  cloth. 

The  backing  must  only  form  an  addition,  separately  introduced  into  the  face  fabric  and  for 
purpose  originally  intended,  unless  a  special  effect,  such  as  "  tricot,"  etc.,  is  required. 

The  most  frequently  used  proportions  for  backing  to  face  filling  are  :  One  pick  face  to  alter- 
nate with  one  pick  back  and  two  picks  face  to  alternate  with  one  pick  back.  Seldom  do  we  find  3 
picks  face  to  alternate  with  i  pick  back  ;  or  irregularly,  as  2  picks  face,  i  pick  back,  i  pick  face, 
I  pick  back,  5  picks  in  repeat,  etc.,  etc. 

In  using  the  arrangement  "one  face  pick  to  alternate  with  one  backing"  be  careful  to  use  a 
size  of  the  latter  not  much  heavier  (if  any  at  all)  than  the  former.  If  using  a  backing  of  a  too 
lieavy  size,  it  will  influence  the  closeness  of  the  face  filling  and  produce  an  "  open  face  "  appear- 
ance in  the  fabric. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  backing  should  be  of  no  consideration  in  the  construction  of  the 
single  cloth,  and  this  with  respect  to  its  weave  as  well  as  to  its  texture,  i.  e,  the  same  number  of 
picks  required  in  a  single-cloth  fabric  must  be  retained  for  face  picks  if  a  fabric  containing  face 
and  back  filling  is  constructed.  Thus,  for  example :  A  fabric  on  the  single-cloth  system  requiring 
44  picks  per  inch  will  require,  if  arranged  in  its  filling  "  i  pick  face  to  alternate  with  i  pick  back," 
88  picks  per  inch.  Again,  if  2  picks  face  are  to  alternate  with  I  pick  back,  use  66  picks  per 
inch,  etc.,  etc. 
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In  both  examples 
remain  undisturbed. 


jiven,  we  suppose  the  size  {i.  e.,  thickness)  of  the  warp  and  face  filling  to 


Rules  to  be  Observed  in  Designing  these  Weaves. 

The  weave  for  the  back  filling  must  be  selected  without  disturbing  the  face.  The  back 
filling  in  its  method  of  interlacing  must  pass  readily  underneath  the  face  pick  previously  inter- 
woven; also,  allow  the  next  succeeding  face  pick  to  cover  any  part  not  covered  by  the  previously 
interwoven  face  pick. 

To  produce  this  result  the  warp-threads  used  for  binding  the  back  filling  must  be  in  the 
lower  shed,  in  the  face  pick  preceding  the  backing  as  well  as  the  one  following  it. 

Another  point,  which  properly  comes  under  the  present  rules,  but  which  has  been  treated  to 
a  certain  extent  before,  is,  to  arrange  regular  transpositions  of  face  and  back  picks. 

If  the  face-weave  contains  a  far-floating  filling,  the  binding  of  the  backing  into  the  warp- 
threads  should  be  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  this  float. 

To  produce  good  work,  and  perfect  cloth,  every  warp-thread  should  be  used  in  rotation 
according  to  the  weave  for  binding  the  back;  because,  if  some  warp-threads  should  be  omitted, 
they  will  get  less  tension  through  weaving,  and  give  trouble.  A  bad  shed  will  result,  etc.,  with  a 
possibility  of  spoiling  the  fabric.  If  we  should  be  obliged  to  omit  some  of  the  warp-threads 
from  the  binding  in  the  back,  we  must  be  careful  to  arrange  those  used  in  a  regular  and  well- 
distributed  manner. 

Among  points  worth  considering  in  the  manufacture  of  the  present  kind  of  fabrics  we  note: 
If  the  weave  (or  system)  for  interlacing  the  backing  to  the  warp  is  of  a  short  repeat,  that  is,  no. 
large  floats  of  the  backing,  we  must  use  a  soft-twisted  back  filling.  Should  we  use  a  very  hard- 
twisted  yarn,  the  possibilities  are  that  the  backing  will  "show  through"  on  the  face. 

To  use  a  backing  with  the  least  possible  twist  (yet  sufficiently  so  to  avoid  "tender"  goods) 
will  also  be  of  advantage  during  the  finishing  process,  as  most  fabrics  to  which  the  present  sys- 
tem of  weaves  applies  require  a  soft  well-covered  back. 
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Care  must  also  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  material  for  the  backing  with  due  consideration 
of  the  proportional  amount  of  binding. 

The  heavier  in  size  the  backing  is,  the  earlier  will  imperfections  appear. 

We  will  next  consider  a  few  of  the  most  frequently  used  combinations  of  weaves  for  these 
fabrics. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  weave  Fig.  554.  The  arrangement  to  be  observed  in  combining 
face  and  back  filling  is  to  take  one  of  each  system  alternately.     For  the  face-weave  (picks,  i,  3, 

5,  7)  select  the  4-harness  i 3  twill  (see  ■  type).     The  interlacing  of  the  back  filling  arrange  with 

the-^ ^  4-harness  twill  (see  n  type).     Repeat  of  complete  weave:  4  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  present  weaves,  two  different  characters  of  type  are  used, 
one  for  indicating  the  face  filling  (")  and  one  for  indicating  the  backing  (a). 

Diagram  Fig.  555  illustrates  the  section  cut  of  a  fabric  interlaced  on  weave  Fig.  554. 

Weave  Fig.  556  shows  the  4-harness  even-sided  twill  arranged  for  "backing  cloth."  For 
the  intersecting  of  the  backing  the  8-harness  ^ -,  twill  is  used.  Thus  one  repeat  of  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  backing  equals  two  complete  repeats  of  the  face-weave. 
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Fig.   557  illustrates  the  section  of  a  fabric  interlaced  with   weave  Fig.    556.      The  back 

stitches  on  to  the  regular  8-harness  ^^ j  twill,  as  mentioned  before,  and,  in  consequence,  runs  its 

points  of  interlacing  to  the  face  in  one  twill  line  of  the  latter,  leaving  the  second  undisturbed. 
This,  in  turn,  shows  every  alternate  twill  line  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  (into  which  the  backing 
binds)  more  prominently  than  the  other.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  weave  shown 
in  Fig.  558,  being  the  same  face  as  previously  used,  except  having  the  8-harness  satin  applied  for 
interlacincr  the  backing. 
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Fig.  557. 
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Fig.  558. 


The  latter  weave  combines  face  and  back  by  alternately  exchanging  the  points  of  interlacing 
from  one  twill  line  of  the  face  to  the  other;  thus  in  one  repeat  of  the  complete  weave  it  has  four 
points  of  interlacing  in  each  twill  line  of  the  face.  This  method  of  arranging  a  weave  produces 
a  smooth  face,  one  twill  line  showing  as  prominently  as  the  other  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  fabric. 

Fig-   559-     Repeat:    12   warp-threads   and   24  picks.      Face-weave: 3  6-harness  twill. 

Weave  for  interlacing  the  backing:  12-harness  satin.  This  weave,  like  weave  Fig.  558,  produces 
a  smooth  face. 

An  illustration  of  a  fancy  twill,  arranged  for  backing,  is  given  in  weaves   Figs.  560  and  561. 

Fig.  560  represents  the  face-weave.     Repeat:    16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 

Fig.  561  illustrates  this  face- weave  arranged  for  a  backing  cloth,  one  pick  face  to  alternate  with 
one  pick  back.  Repeat:  16  warp-threads  and  32  picks.  The  weave  used  for  interlacing  the  backing 
to  the  face- fabric  is  the  i — = — ^2_,  1 6-harness  twill. 
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Fig.  559. 
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Fig.  560. 
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Fig.  563. 


Fig.  562  illustrates  an  entwining  twill.  Repeat:  1 6  warp-threads  and  1 6  picks.  This  twill 
is  illustrated  as  applied  for  backing  in  weave  Fig.  563,  one  pick  face  to  alternate  with  one  pick  back. 

In  applying  backing  to  similar  "entwining-twills,"  as  also  to  "broken-twills,"  be  careful  to 
arrange  the  same  so  as  to  have  the  points  of  interlacing  follow  the  twill  lines  in  the  face-weave 
running  in  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  as  well  as  from  right  to  left. 

Granite-weaves  constructed  from  the  satins  are  well  adapted  for  the  application  of  a  backing. 
In  this  case  the  satin  which  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  face  will  be  the  weave  required 
for  the  backing. 

For  example,  see  weaves  Figs.  564  and  565. 
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Fig.  564  illustrates  a  common  granite-weave,  which  is  shown  with  a  backing  applied  in  Fig.  565. 
Weave  Fig.  564  (single  weave).     Repeat:  8  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

F'g-  565.  the  previous  weave  with  a  backing  applied.     Repeat:  8  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 
Fig.  566.     Diagram  of  the  section  cut  of  a  fabric  interlaced   on  weave  Fig.  565.     rt  =  face 
filling;  b,  backing. 
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Fig.  564.  Fig.  565.  Fig.  566. 

In  fabrics  in  which  the  arrangement  of  one  face  pick  to  alternate  with  a  backing  will  pro- 
duce too  heavy  a  cloth — in  fabrics  in  which  the  arrangement  of  combining  the  backing  to  the 
face-weave  cannot  be  properly  effected,  and  in  fabrics  in  which  it  is  desired  to  have  used  a  much, 
heavier  size  of  yarn  for  the  backing  than  is  used  for  the  face  filling,  the  arrangement  just  given 
cannot  be  followed.     It  must  be  changed  to  2  picks  face  and  i  pick  back. 

This  proportion  efface  and  back  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics. 

Producing  the  backing  of  a  heavier  size  will  (taken  in  the  average)  allow  of  a  cheaper  mate- 
rial (waste)  being  used.  It  also  tends  to  a  greater  production  of  cloth  by  using  less  picks  per 
inch;  a  larger  quantity  of  roving  per  set  of  cards  in  a  given  time,  more  pounds  of  yarn  per 
spindle,  etc.,  etc.  Another  point  much  in  favor  of  the  present  designated  proportion  of  face  and 
back  filling  is  the  advantage  of  getting  a  full  face  with  less  picks  per  inch  than  by  using  the 
proportion  of  one  pick  face  to  alternate  with  one  pick  back. 

Weave  Fig.  567  illustrates  the  combination  of  the  ^ ^  6-harness  twill  with  the  ^ j  twill,, 

but  using  only  every  other  warp-thread.     Repeat:   12  warp-threads  and  18  picks. 

If  the  proportion  of  one  face  pick  to  one  back  pick  produces  a  cloth  too  heavy,  and  the 
two  face  picks  to  alternate  with  one  back  pick  produces  a  cloth  too  light,  or  should  the  size  of  the 
backing  yarn  be  too  heavy  for  one  face  and  one  back,  or  too  fine  for  two  face  '"gSr'RHSSSM^nB; 
and  one  back,  we  must  use  the  average  of  both;   thus —  '  u'g|"::[j'aS| 

•    1       r  ■■■        ■■■a. 

2  picks  lace,  ^iiiiii"'-"MS^a 

I  pick  back,  Bgauomj;::  Ea 

I  pick  face,  uang™::   debq 

I  pick  back,  "gjy"  "i££Hu 

—  )■■■     ..  ■■■^jq 

5  picks  in  repeat.  '  Fig.  567. 

Should  a  fabric  require  a  proportional  arrangement,  of  less  weight  than  that  produced  by 
2  face  I  back,  use  3  picks  face  to  alternate  with  i  pick  back,  etc.,  etc. 

Combining  Two  Systems  of  Filling  with  One  Kind  of  Warp  for  Figuring  with  Extra 
Filling  upon  the  Face  of  the  Fabric. 

In  these  weaves  the  extra  filling  is  brought  at  certain  intervals  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric  for 

forming  additional  fancy  effects.     In  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  for  men's  wear,  these  effects  are 

■■■"  „:;■■"       generally  limited  to  stripes  and  checks,  whereas  if  used  for  dress  goods  they  arc 

[ir  [;:;■'  \M^A       often  of  a  very  elaborate  design. 
'■■■■■      ■■■■  ,,,  „.         - 

"„:;[;''._:):;"'^,da  Weave  Fig.  568  represents  a  stripe  effect,  produced  by  an  extra  filling  (back 

'?"    ^^    ""-■^       filling)  introduced  after  four  successive  ground  (face)  picks,  q  face  picks  (ground). 

Fig.  568.  a  figure  picks  (back).     The  weave  employed  for  the  ground  fabric  is  the  common 

4-harness  twill  ? ^.     Repeat:  12  warp-threads  and  5  picks,     a  and  ■  for  raisers,  d  for  sinkers. 
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Design  Fig.  569  illustrates  the  figuring  with  an  extra  filling  for  forming  a  small  spot  figure. 

*g5S^ga?3§gS§§§§g§§S§g§Sa§§§gg§Ba  This  extra  filling  is  similar  (except  the  floating,  which  is  more 

yaJg□aaaJ^^,:•:,^a,;^,;;H^^J^H^H,^a^G^!^^a  extended)  to  the  previously  illustrated  example  01  floating  on 

Hga|B2Baa^q^-.);;[:;;:;;;[};;[:;;;];;[:;;::"[!"c:\  the  back  of  the  fabric  and  is  interlaced  with  the  face  fabric  in  a 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■B,,ii,/'.,ii,^HaB»HB  manner  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  in  the  present  instance 

"■■'■'|ja?5j5?gJ|"L:"c:  ::  ""--"y'y^  producing  small  spots.     This  extra  filling,  floating  to  a  great 

■■■■■■■■■■■■MBit,  iii,/',/'^'\/'^a,/Baffl  e.xtent  on  the  back  of  the  fabric,  is  generally  removed  by  cutting 

■■"■'■■"■"'""'"'""::  :;  v.  :'i''"3  off  those  floats  around  the  place  where  they  interlace  with  the 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■BBIBBa     ■_  ^B^^BBBOa  r^  •' 

BflBBliBBBBBBBBBBBBaB,,il,,'^,,B^BBBBaB         faCC    fabrlc. 

'\:;;[3^a^:)5^"^'"'-"'^X^"^l'""^l'==!^";^\':^  Another  style  of  fabric  which  is  constructed  on  this  system 

aSa^□J;:);J^;J^c:;;:^::;^::;^c:;^:;;::;"::;':;;;:;;;::;'  of  weaves  are  union  fabrics,  comprising  Certain  kinds  of  shawls, 

BSJ^q^J::;;::;;:;"::;;::;'::;:;^;;::"::;;^;;;::";:;;:;;;::  Chinchilla  and  Ratine  overcoatings,  etc. 
"b"s':;  [:■:]■■■■"""""''"■■■■■■"■  In  weaves  for  this  description  of  fabrics  the  interlacing  of 

■■::B^     ..     ..B^BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB  ^  ° 

man  °  "  ''"  S  flBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBiBiia     the  face  filling  with  the  warp  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  for 
ggs  a  ::  ::  a"a"S"S"S"S'S"!!"[;"!!"g"     interlacing  the  backing.     The  warp,  which  is  in  most  cases  of 

■DB  -  ^,    „     ,  B^BBBBBBBBBBBaaaBBBBBa  '^  °  ^' 

cajac:  :)  a  ij^ii,Si^g|^y,£,ii„g,y,ij,g     cotton,  rests  imbedded  between  the  two  kinds  of  filling. 

nna,ja_,ii^a  ja  ja^a^a.a  ja^a^a  ^a  ,a  ,a.j  '  .         .  ^  . 

i"Gaaada"a"aa'"5'a"55B'S55j""a".a  Fig.  570  illustrates  the  combination  of  the  5-harness  satin 

Fig.  569.  filling  up  for  face  and  the   5-harness  satin  warp  up  for  back; 

thus  the  same  weave  will  form  the  face  and  back.     Repeat:   5-harness  and  10  picks. 

Fig.  571  represents  a  like  combination  of  the  8-harness  satin  filling  up  for  face,  warp  up  for 

back.     Repeat:  8-harness  and  16  picks. 
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15  18  1     5     10  / 

Fig.  57c.  Fig.  571.  Fig.  572. 

Fig.  572  illustrates  the  5-harness  satin  filling  up  for  face  and  the  same  weave,  warp  up,  for 
back.  Arrangement  for  exchanging  face  and  back  filling  is  2  picks  face,  i  pick  back.  Repeat: 
5  warp-threads  and  15  picks. 

Swivel- Weaving. 


For  fabrics  in  which  the  figures  are  produced  with  an  extra  filling  and  these  figures,  as  seen 
on  the  face,  are  far  apart,  as  in  figured  dress  goods,  ribbons,  etc.,  these  figures  are  produced 
upon  the  ground  structure  of  the  fabric  by  using  a  loom  having  a  "swivel  lay"  attached. 

The  object  of  "swivel-weaving"   is  to  save  material   in  fabrics   having  small  figures  for  the 
design,  and  to  give  to  such  figures  a  more  prominent  appearance  in  the  fabric  than  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  common  method  of  weaving  by  floating  the  filling  on  the  back  when  not  required 
for  figuring  on  the  face.     There  is  a  further 
advantage  in  the  designing,  for  no  disturb- 
ance of  the  design  is  necessary. 

Again,  in  cases  where,  in  the  ordinary 

process  of  weaving,  the  figure-filling  would 

shew  through  on  the  face,  and  thus  must 

be  cut  off;  this  method  of  weavinEf  omits  „ 

Fig.  573. 
the  cutting  away  of  the  loose  filling  on  the 

back;   and  in  this  case  th^  swivel  arrangement  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  fabric. 
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Fig.  573  is  an  illustration  of  a  swivel  fitted  in  a  movable  Irame  to  be  attached  to  the  regular 
batten  of  a  loom. 

The  method  of  weaving  fabrics  figured  b)^  the  swivel  arrangement  is  as  follows:  After  the 
common  shuttle  carrjnng  the  ground  filling 
is  interwoven,  a  separate  shed  of  the  warp  is 
opened  for  the  introduction  of  the  swivel 
shuttles  (instead  of  passing  a  common  shuttle 
all  the  way  across  the  loom)  carrj'ing  the  fill- 
ing which  has  to  form  the  figures  on  the  fabric 
at  intervals  of  two  or  more  inches.  Each 
figure  in  the  fabric  is  formed  by  its  own  shuttle 
(filling);  hence  it  is  apparent  that  by  the  swivel 
arrangement  we  can  have  different  colors  in 
the  same  shed  across  the  fabric.  In  using  a 
fly-shuttle  in  common  weaving  the  filling  from 
the  latter  has  to  be  used  in  every  figure,  whereas  by  the  swivel  method  every  figure  may  have 
its  own  color. 

The  swivel  is  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  production  of  small  .spot  figures. 

In  Figs.  574  and  575  such  effects  are  shown. 

As  the  shuttles  of  the  "  swivel  "  are  all  of  a  given  size,  and  are  arranged  in  certain  distances, 
they  require  the  design  to  be  arranged  accordingly.  By  examining  Figs.  574  and  575  we  find 
the  distances  between  the  figures  to  outmeasure  completely  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  figures 
themselves,  which  point  it  is  necessary  as  a  standard  rule  to  keep  steadily  under  consideration  in  de- 
signing. One  and  three-quarter  inches  is  about  the  smallest  width  of  the  shuttle,  thus  two  inciies 
is  the  smallest  distance  possible  to  be  used  by  a  shuttle  of  such  a  size ;  but  generally  a  wider 


Fig.  574. 


Fig.  576. 


Fig.  575. 


distance  between  the  figures  is  allowed  so  as  to  get  a  more  perfect  fabric.  The  general  rule  to 
be  observed  in  designing  for  these  fabrics  is  to  have  the  distance  between  the  figures  about  thrice 
as  wide  as  the  space  occupied  by  the  figure  itself 

In  these  designs  the  ground  filling  forms  the  general  design  for  a  ground  or  all-over  effect, 
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while  the  filHng  introduced  by  the  swivel  shuttles  only  contributes  to  the  coloring  up  of  par- 
ticular effects. 

Circular  swivels  are  used  for  fabrics  where  very  close-set  figures  are  required.  These  swivels 
are  specially  constructed  for  these  effects. 

Combination  of  the  Swivel  Effect  with  Figuring  through  the  Warp. 

In  some  fabrics  (but  only  where  the  most  exquisite  designs,  richness  and  fineness  of  material 
are  employed)  this  method  is  applied,  hence  we  have  to  use  the  following  four  distinct  systems  of 
threads  in  producing  the  fabric  : 

1st.  One  kind  of  warp  to  form  a  general  ground  fabric  with 

2d.    The  regular  ground  filling ; 

3d.  One  kind  of  warp  to  produce,  on  the  two  systems  mentioned,  the  foundation  parts  of  a 
design,  into  which  the  filling  from  the 

4th,  swiver shuttles  forms  the  figure  spots. 

Fig.  576  is  executed  on  this  method.  In  this  we  find  the  white  grounds  for  systems  i  and  2. 
The  stems,  leaves  and  buds,  only  outlined  in  design  for  system  3,  whereas  the  two  shaded 
flowers  have  to  be  produced  through  system  4,  or  the  swivel  shuttle.     Design  Fig.  576,  illustrat- 


FiG.  577. 

ing  only  one  effect,  has  to  be  arranged  for  practical  use  according  to  the  fabric  for  which  it  is 
required. 

Another  combination  of  the  swivel  arrangement  with  figures  produced  with  the  common 
shuttle,  but  of  a  yet  more  complicated  nature,  is  procured  by  combining  systems  of  threads  as 
follows : 

I  st  system :  ground  warp. 

2d         "         ground  filling  (common  shuttle). 

3d         "         figure  warp. 

4th        "         figure  filling  (common  shuttle). 

5  th        "         the  filling  from  the  swivel  shuttle. 

Swivel  Loom. 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  theory  of  swivel  weaving  requires  in  practice  a  loom  which 
must  be  capable  of  two  different  movements — namely,  the  plain  or  fly-shuttle  movement,  and  the 
swivel  and  plain  weaving  movements  combined — to  produce  the  figure  or  pattern  in  the  body  of 
the  fabric  while  the  latter  is  being  woven. 

For  illustrating  the  method  of  operation  in  such  a  loom  diagrams  Figs.  577  to  580,  represent- 
ing the  J.  Wadsworth  swivel  loom,  are  given,  similar  letters  referring  to  like  parts  in  each  figure. 
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The  before-mentioned  two  movements  are  carried  on  in  the  following  manner:  First,  the 
loom  having  been  adjusted  for  plain  weaving,  the  cam-shaft  C  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
577,  which  illustrates  a  view  of  part  of  the  loom,  partly  broken  out,  looking  down  upon  the  same. 
As  the  cam-shaft  revolves  the  roller  projections  z'^  ^  at  the  right-hand  end  of  said  shaft,  and  the 
similar  projections,  z'  z^,  at  the  other  end  of  the  cam-shaft,  alternately  depress  the  treadles  / 1, 
which  in  turn  operate  the  picker-sticks  s  s,  to  throw  the  fly  or  body  shuttle  back  and  forth  across 
the  loom,  as  in  ordinary  weaving.     The  rollers  z' ,  z",  z^  and  z^  must  be  so  placed  in  relation  to 


t 

u 

a       <^ 

Fig.  57S.  •     ■ 

each  other  that  they  will  act  alternately,  first  operating  the  picker-stick  at  one  side  of  the  loom 
and  then  the  picker-stick  at  the  other  side  of  the  loom,  and  so  on.  The  fly-shuttle  is  thereby 
caused  to  pass  across  the  loom  four  times  during  one  revolution  of  the  shaft  C.  This  is  the 
plain-weaving  motion  of  the  loom  producing  the  body  of  the  fabric,  and  is  the  first  motion  referred 
to  above.  The  next  operation  is  the  introduction  of  the  swivel-shuttles  for  the  purpose  of  weav- 
ing figures  or  patterns.  This  is  accomplished  by  shifting  the  shaft  C  with  its  attached  cams  and 
rollers  along  the  line  of  its  horizontal  axis  from  right  to  left,  so  that  it  will  occupy  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  578.  The  harness  and  other  portions  of  the  loom  not  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing by  the  student  are  omitted  from  the  drawings.  By  the  shifting  of  the  cam-shaft  a  new 
set  of  cams  and  levers  is  brought  into  action,  and  the  operation  of  certain  of  the  devices  which 
were  in  action  before  the  shifting  of  the  shaft  is  arrested,  while  a  portion  of  the  devices  which 
were  in  action  before  the  shifting  of  the  shaft  remains  in  action  after  the  shaft  has  been  shifted. 


Fig.  579. 

The  new  cams  and  levers  thus  brought  into  play,  acting  in  connection  with  the  devices  which 
remain  in  operation  after  the  shifting  of  the  shaft,  as  stated,  give  the  second  movement 
previously  mentioned — namely,  the  combined  plain  and  swivel  movement. 

In  diagram  Fig.  579  the  front  view  of  the  loom  is  illustrated,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  plate 
at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  loom  is  cut  away  to  enable  the  rollers  z'  .■:?■  the  more  readily  to  skip 
or  miss  the  treadle.  In  place  of  the  shots  of  the  fly-shuttle,  the  swivel-shuttles  are  called  into 
action  by  means  of  the  second  change  effected  by  the  shifting  of  the  cam-shaft — namely,  that  by 
which  the  arms  b  b,  with  their  attached  rollers  d  d' ,  are  caused  to  operate  the  treadles  a  a  and  to 
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give  to  the  rack  E,  containing  the  swivel-shuttles  D  D  D  the  necessary  downward  motion,  and 
by  which  at  the  same  time  the  cam/,  through  its  connections  K  L  J,  is  caused  to  drive  the  swivel- 
shuttles  horizontally  to  weave  the  desired  figure  or  pattern.  The  action  of  the  fly-shuttle  must 
alternate  with  that  of  the  swivel-shuttle.  The  operation  then  is  as  follows,  reference  being  had 
to  Figs.  578  and  579.  As  the  cam-shaft  C  revolves  the  roller  z'^  depresses  the  treadle  to  operate 
the  picker-stick,  thus  throwing  the  fly-shuttle  from  right  to  left.  During  the  next  quarter-turn 
of  the  shaft  the  roller  z'  would  operate  the  picker-stick  at  the  left  side  of  the  loom  to  return  the 
fly-shuttle  were  it  not  that  by  the  shifting  of  the  cam-shaft  this  roller  is  thrown  out  of  gear.  In 
its  stead,  the  rollers  d  d,  attached  to  the  arms  b  b,  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  treadles  a  a^ 
and,  depressing  the  same,  pull  downward  the  rods  i  i  (against  springsj'^y^,  arranged  around  the 
same),  and  the  attached  rack  E,  containing  the  swivel-shuttles  V  V  V,  is  thus  brought  into  posi- 
tion for  the  working  of  the  swivel-shuttles  with  the  warp.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
downward  movement  the  swivel-shuttles  are  driven  longitudinally  from  right  to  left  by  means  of 
the  cam/,  acting  in  connection  with  the  levers  AT  and  L,  rod/,  and  the  rack-and-pinion  mechanism. 
By  referring  to  Figs.  579  and  580  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  wheel  /  and 
extending  half-way  around  the  circumference  of  the  disk,  is  a  collar,  e,  having  its  ends  beveled. 
As  the  shaft  6"  revolves,  carrying  with  it  the  cam/  the  roller  _^,  which  is  attached  to  the  lever  K^ 
coming  into  contact  with  the  collar  e,  is  thrown  outward,  carrying  with  it  the  lever  K,  which  in 
turn  operates  the  vertical  lever  Z,  moving  on  the  pivot  n.  To  the  free  end  of  the  lever  L  is 
attached  the  rod/.     Rod /is  connected  with  rack-bar  V^,  see  Fig.  573,  which  rack-bar  is  sup- 
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ported  in  the  rack  E,  and  is  in  engagement  with  pinions  V,  which  in  turn  engage  teeth  l-^  upon 
the  swivel-shuttles  V  V  V.  As  the  lever  K  is  thrown  from  right  to  left,  the  swivel-shuttles  are 
driven  in  the  same  direction.  This  longitudinal  motion  occurs  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
up-and-down  movement  mentioned  before.  The  roller  _§"  is  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  cam/ 
by  means  of  the  spring/,  and  is  prevented  from  being  operated  by  the  cam  when  the  cam-shaft 
has  been  shifted  for  plain  weaving  by  the  stop  k.  (Shown  in  Figs.  578  and  580.)  By  the  time 
this  double  motion  has  been  accomplished  the  shaft  has  made  another  quarter-turn,  the  rollers 
d  d  have  released  the  treadles  a  a,  and  the  springs  around  the  rods  /  i  throw  upward  the  rack  E 
and  the  shuttles  VV,to  remove  the  same  from  the  working  level  and  allow  the  fly-shuttle  to  pass 
without  interference.  The  cam-shaft  having  now  entered  upon  the  third  quarter  of  its  revolution,^ 
the  roller  s  depresses  the  treadle  t  on  the  left-hand  side,  thereby  operating  the  picker-stick  s  to 
throw  the  fly-shuttle  back  again  across  the  loom  from  left  to  right,  the  roller  :^  at  the  other  end 
of  the  shaft  at  the  same  time  passing  inside  the  corresponding  treadle  t  without  operating  it. 
The  cam-shaft  now  begins  the  last  quarter  of  its  revolution.  The  roller  s^  misses  the  treadle  t  on 
the  left-hand  side,  as  before  explained.  The  rollers  d'  d'  depress  the  treadles  a  a  for  the  purposes 
before  described,  and  the  roller^,  having  traversed  the  collar  e,  leaves  the  same  and  is  thrown  to 
the  right  by  the  spring/,  thereby,  by  means  of  its  attached  levers  and  rod,  causing  the  swivel- 
shuttles  to  make  a  shot  from  left  to  right.  This  completes  one  revolution  of  the  cam-shaft,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  desired  for  the  weaving  of  the  figure  or  pattern. 
When  it  is  desired  to  return  to  the  plain  weaving,  the  shaft  C  is  shifted  back  again  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  action  of  the  loom  is  then  the  same  as  that  first  described. 


Combination   of  Weaves  for  Fabrics  Constructed  with 
Systems  of  Warp  and  One  System  of  Filling. 


Two 


Weaves  for  this  division  of  fabrics  are  obtained  by  the  combination  of  two  (or  more)  founda- 
tion or  derivative  weaves.     They  are  designed  for  three  purposes. 

1st.  For  using  two  systems  of  warp  and  one  system  of  filling  in  producing  double-faced 
fabrics,  such  as  ribbons,  etc.,  etc. 

2d.  For  using  an  extra  warp  as  backing  for  heavy-weight  worsted  and  woolen  fabrics. 

3d.  For  figuring  with  an  extra  warp  upon  the  face  of  a  fabric  otherwise  interlaced  with  its 
own  filling  and  warp. 

Two  Systems  of  Warp  and  One  System  of  Filling  for  Producing  Double-faced  Fabrics. 

These  weaves  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  and  similar  fabrics  used  for 
trimmings,  in  which  one  side  of  the  fabric  has  to  be  of  a  totally  different  color  from  the  other. 
Such  fabrics  (mostly  of  silk)  require  a  great  many  ends  in  the  warp,  as  only  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  will  form  one  side  of  the  fabric ;  the  remaining  half  or  one-third  forming  the  other.  In 
addition  to  the  difference  in  color  for  each  side  we  can  also  change  the  quality  of  the  stock,  or 
the  nature  of  the  stock  itself;  hence  we  may  use  a  finer  quality  of  stock  for  one  side  (the  face), 
and  a  lower  quality  of  stock  for  the  other  (the  back) ;  and  again  we  may  use  silk  for  one  side 
(the  face)  and  cotton  for  the  other  (the  back). 

In  selecting  weaves  for  these  fabrics,  we  generally  use  the  combination  of  a  regular  satin 
weave,  warp  for  face,  with  its  corresponding  satin-weave,  filling  for  face.  Technically  we  classify 
the  warp  which  shows  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fabric  as  the  "  face-warp,"  and  its  mate,  or  the 
warp  forming  the  lower  side  of  the  fabric,  as  the  "  back-warp."  As  mentioned  at  the  beginning, 
only  one  system  of  filling  is  used  for  interlacing  both  systems  of  warps. 

In  combining  both  warps  into  one  fabric  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following 
Rule :  The  raising  of  the  backing  warp  over  the  filling  must  always  be  done  at  a  place  in  which 
two  face-threads  raise  next  to  it  (one  on  each  side  of  the  backing  warp  as  raised).  Diagram 
Fig.  581  is  designed  to  illustrate  this  method.  Three  warp-threads  and  four  picks  are 
represented. 

Warp-threads  i  and  3  illustrate  the  face  warp ;  warp-thread  2  represents 
the  back-warp. 

In  examining  the  latter  warp-thread,  we  find  its  point  of  interlacing 
■with  the  filling  situated  in  pick  2. 

Face  warp-threads  i  and  3  are  also  raised  on  pick  2,  as  required  by  the 
rule  (given  before)  for  combining  both  systems  of  warps.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  diagram  will  show  a  second  point  possible  for  perfectly  inter- 
secting the  back  warp-thread  (number  2)  into  the  filling  at  pick  number  3. 
Picks  I  or  4,  if  used,  would  produce  imperfectly  stitched  places,  as  in  the 
first-mentioned  spot  face  warp-thread  3  is  down,  and  in  the  latter-mentioned 
spot  face  warp-thread  i  is  down.  To  give  an  illustration  of  these  weaves 
Figs.  582,  583  and  584  have  been  designed. 

Weave  Fig.  582,  repeat:  8  warp-threads  and  4  picks,  has  for  its  foundation  the  combination 
of  the  4-harness  broken-twill,  warp  up  iox  face  (■),  and  the  4-harness  broken-twill,  filling  up  for 
back  (c).  The  arrangement  of  the  warp  for  face  and  back  in  this  weave  and  weaves  Figs.  583 
and  584,  is  one  end  face  to  alternate  with  one  end  back. 
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Weave  Fig.  583,  repeat:  10  warp-threads  and  5  picks,  has  for  its  foundation  the  combi- 
nation of  the  5-harness  satin,  warp  up,  for  face  (■),  and  the  5-harness  satin,  filling  up,  for 
back  (n). 


Dn»Q»D»n«c — 
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Fig.  5S2.  Fig.  583.  Fig.  5S4. 

Weave  Fig.  584,  repeat:  16  warp-threads  and  8  picks,  has  for  its  foundation  the  combi- 
nation of  the  8-harness  satin,  warp  up  for  face  (■),  and  the  8-harness  satin,  filling  up  for 
back  (n). 

In  the  same  manner  as  these  three  examples  of  weaves  are  arranged  for  explaining  the- 
prcsent  system  other  combinations  of  satins  or  twills  can  be  designed. 

Using  an   Extra  Warp  for   Backing  for    Heavy-weight  Worsted   and  Woolen  Fabrics. 

These  weaves  are  used  to  obtain  a  thickness  of  the  fabric  by  using  a  lower  stock  for  the 
back,  as,  for  example,  a  wool  back  for  worsted  goods. 

They  may  be  designed  with  one  of  the  following  arrangements  for  the  warp : 
I  end  face.  2  ends  face.  i  end  face. 

1  end  back.  i  end  back.  I  end  back. 
-                                  -                                     2  ends  face, 

2  ends  repeat,  or       3  ends  repeat,  or         i  end  back. 

5  ends  repeat, 
or  any  other  similar  arrangement. 

In  stitching  the  back  warp  to  the  face  fabric  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following 
points : 

1st.  The  backing- warp  has  to  be  raised  over  the  filling,  in  every  instance,  between  two  face- 
ends,  so  that  the  face-threads  will  afterwards  cover  the  backing  ends.  Should  we  have  to  deal 
with  any  face-weave  in  which  only  one  end-warp  raises  at  the  time  (satins  filling  up)  we  must 
raise  the  backing-warp  near  this  one  end-face,  either  to  the  right  or  left  hand. 

2d.  We  must  select  for  the  backing  a  weave  as  regular  as  possible,  such  as  satin-weaves, 
broken-twills,  etc.,  so  that  every  warp-end  gets  the  same  amount  of  binding  and  therefore  of 
tension. 

3d.  If  there  are  more  intersections  of  the  face-warp  with  the  filling  (in  a  certain  number  of 
picks)  than  intersections  with  the  back-warp  (in  the  same  number  of  picks  as  before)  we  must  work 
each  warp  from  a  separate  beam.  The  face-warp,  if  intersecting  oftener  than  the  back-warp  (or 
the  same  number  of  picks)  requires  more  material  ("takes  up  more")  than  the  less  intersecting 
back-warp. 

Two  warp-beams  must  also  be  used  if  the  material  for  the  face  and  back-warp  is  of  a  different 
nature,  such  as  wool  and  cotton  or  worsted  and  wool  spun  yarn,  etc.  The  number  of  intersec- 
tions of  face  and  back-warp  in  such  a  case  can  be  equal. 

4th.  If  using  the  arrangement  "one  end  face-warp  to  alternate  with  one  end  back-warp," 
never  use  a  heavier  size  of  warp- yarn  for  the  back-warp  than  you  use  for  the  face-yarn.  Such  a 
selection  will  prevent  the  back-warp  from  showing  upon  the  face.  If  using  "  two  ends  face  to 
alternate  with  one  end  back,"  a  proportionally  heavier  yarn  can  be  used  for  the  back-warp. 
Great  care  must  be  e.xercised  in  selecting  the  stock  for  the  face-warp  and  back-warp  for  fabrics 
requiring  "fulling"  during  the  finishing  process.     The  material  in  the  back-warp,  which  can  be  of 
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a  cheaper  quality,  must  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  tendency  for  fulling  as  the  "stock" 
which  is  used  in  the  face-warp. 

In  selecting  the  weave  for  the  back-warp,  we  should  be  guided  by  the  required  appearance  of 
the  face  in  the  fabric.  For  example,  a  twill-weave  can  be  used  for  the  interlacing  of  the  back-warp 
if  the  face-weave  is  a  prominent  twill.  If  the  face-warp  is  interlaced  into  a  twill  of  short  repeat,  as 
? J  3-harness  twill,  ? ^  4-harness  twill,  etc.,  etc. ;  or  if  the  face-warp  interlaces  on  a  plain- 
weave,  rib-weave,  basket-weave,  granite-weave,  etc.,  etc.,  thus  showing  small  broken-up  effects  upon 
the  face  of  the  fabric,  a  satin-weave  must  be  used  for  the  interlacing  of  the  back-warp.  In  woolen 
fabrics  requiring  fulling,  the  back-warp,  by  reason  of  its  lesser  amount  of  intersection  as  compared 
with  the  face-warp,  is  apt  to  show  by  impressions  the  points  of  intersecting  of  the  back-warp  on  the 
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Fig.  5S5.  Fig.  5S6.  Fig.  5S7.  Fig.  5S8. 

face  cloth.  For  this  reason  a  twill-weave,  which  is  used  for  interlacing  the  back-warp,  might  possi- 
bly show  its  lines  of  impressions  running  over  the  face  of  the  fabric,  whereas  if  a  satin  is  used  in  the 
present  example  for  interlacing  the  back-warp,  the  impressions,  if  visible  on  the  face  of  the  fabric, 
will  be  well  distributed  and  harmonize  in  every  respect  with  the  weave  used  for  the  interlacing  of 
the  face-warp. 

Weave  Fig.  585  illustrates  v/hat  might  be  called  an  imperfect  combination.    The ^  4-har- 

ness  twill  forms  the  face  upon  every  alternate  warp-thread;  the  ^ ^  8-harness  twill,  the  weave 

for  the   back-warp.     It   will    readily   be    seen    that    the  repeat    of    the   J ^   8-harness   twill, 

taken  in   equal   proportions  with  the  ? ^  twill,  will  require  two  repeats  of  the  latter.     The 

interlacing  of  the  back-warp  into  the  face-twill  will  thus  only  occur  with  every  other  face-twill, 
and  proportionally  make  every  other  face-twill  appear  more  prominently. 

Weave  Fig.  586  illustrates  a  perfect  selection  of  weaves,  the  ? ^  4-harness  twill  forming  the 

face  upon  every  alternate  warp-thread  with  the  8-harness  satin-weave  (filling  for  face)  as  the  weave 
for  the  back-warp.  A  careful  examination  of  this  weave  will  show  the  method  of  perfectly  com- 
bining the  back-warp  with  the  face  fabric  by  stitching  the  former  alternately  (exchanging)  into 
each  twill  line  of  the  two  repeats  of  the  4-harness  twill,  forming  one  repeat. 

Repeat  of  weaves  Figs.  585  and  586  is  16  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 
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Weave  Fig.  587  illustrates  by  taking  "  and  -3  for  raisers,  n  and  a  for  sinkers,  an  imperfect 
-selection  of  weaves,  as  demonstrated  and  explained  by  example  Fig.  585. 

By  exchanging  the  8-harness  ^ ^  twill  (back-weave)  in  Fig.  587,  to  the  4-harness  twill 

-^ ^  (■,  Q  and  a  for  raisers,  a  for  sinkers),  we  produce  a  perfect  combination ;  the  back-warp 

interlacing  with  the  face  fabric  regularly  in  every  face  twill-line ;  thus,  if  producing  any 
impressions,  such  will  be  uniformly  visible. 

Repeat,  if  using  the  8-harness  ' ^  twill  of  weave  for  back  warp  :   16  warp-threads  and  8 

picks ;  if  using  the  4-harriess  ' j  twill  for  weave  of  back-warp  :   8  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

Weave  Fig.  588  shows  a  perfect  combination  of  weaves,  the  ? j  4-harness  twill  for  face- 
warp  and  the  ! ^  8-harness  satin  for  back-warp.     Repeat:   16  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 
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Weave  Fig.  589  shows  another  perfect  combination  of  weaves.     The  *- 5  8-harness  twill  is 

used  for  the  face  and  the ^  8-harness  twill  for  the  interlacing  of  the  back-warp.     Repeat:   16 

warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

Weave  Fig.  590  represents  a  granite-weave.     Repeat :  8  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

Fig.  591  illustrates  the  combination  of  weave  Fig.  590  for  face-warp  with  the  8-harness 
satin  for  the  back -warp,  face  and  back-warp  exchanging  alternately.  Repeat:  16  warp-threads 
and  8  picks. 

Fig.  592  represents  a  common  granite-weave  designed  for  8  warp-threads  and  8  picks  in  its 
repeat. 

Weave  Fig.  593  illustrates  the  latter  applied  as  a  backing  warp.  Repeat :  12  warp-threads 
and  8  picks.     Arrangement  of  warp  :  2  threads  face-warp  to  alternate  with  i  thread  back-warp. 

The  next  arrangement  for  combination  of  face  and  back-warp  i-;  found  in  i  end  face,  i  end 
back,  2  ends  face,  i  end  back  ^5  ends  in  repeat. 

'nSSmS  Weave  Fig.  595  is  constructed  in  this  manner,  and  has  for  its  face-      "BEiPSBmaS 

■Kan"  a    DVD  >  uDmauaaano 

■an!"         weave  Fig.  594  (repeat:  6-harness  and  6  picks).     Weave  Fig.  595   has       ■^oanSaSBu 

J.         "         for  its  repeat,  10  warp-threads  and  6  picks.  U  ' 

Fig.  594.  i'      '  i-  f  Fig.  595. 

Figuring  with   an   extra    Warp    upon  the  Face    of  a  Fabric   otherwise   interlaced   with 
its  Regular  Warp  and  Filling. 

This  method  of  combining  two  systems  of  warps  with  one  filling  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  devoted  to  women's  wear.  One  system  of  warp  and  the  filling  pro- 
duces the  ground  structure  of  the  fabric,  and  then  the  second  system  of  warp  is  employed  to 
produce  the  figure  upon  this  ground  structure. 

As  a  peculiarity  of  this  second  system  of  warp,  we  mention 
that  it  is  only  visible  on   the   face  of  the  fabric  at  certain   places 

gEfflffl^^mffiffl^ffiffiaaa  (according  to  the  design),  while  at  other  times  it  is  made  to  float 
DcaaaaaaDDDDDaDDaDDmacia  ,     ,       ,         .        .     ,      ,  .  .       ,  .  .,  ,  ,      ^ 

Fig.  596.  on  the  back  or  is  stitched  in  certain  places  not  visible  on  the  face. 

Weave    to    Longitudinal  Sec-  To    give  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  general  principles  in- 

tion.    Fig.  597.  volved  in  this  system,  Figs.  596  to  609  are  given. 

Fig.  596  illustrates  a  part  of  a  weave.  The  warp-threads  indicated  by  i  and  2,  shown  by  b 
type,  represent  two  ground  warp-threads  interlacing  into  the  filling  in  "  common  plain."  Warp- 
thread  indicated  by  3  and  shown  by  ■  type  represents  the  figuring  thread.  The  latter  is  8 
picks  down,  8  picks  up,  8  picks  down.  A  indicates  the  place  where  the  figure  warp  raises  on 
the  face  of  the  fabric,  and  B  indicates  the  place  where  the  former  returns  for  floating  on  the 
hack. 


Fig.  597. 
(Section  corresponding  to  Fig.  596.) 

Examining  the  longitudinal  section.  Fig.  597,  we  find  the  same  numbers  and  letters  used. 
JNo.  I  warp-thread,  ground  fabric,  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line  (■  in  the  weave). 
No.  2  warp-thread,  ground  fabric,  is  indicated  by  a  fine  line  (a  in  the  weave). 
No.  3  warp-thread,  the  figure-thread  is  indicated  by  a  heavy  line  (■  in  the  weave). 
Places  A  and  B  in  the  longitudinal  section  indicate  the  respective  places  marked  by  corres- 
ponding letters  in  part  of  a  weave  Fig.  596. 
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Fig.  598  illustrates  two  warp-threads  of  a  four-leaf  twill,  ground  fabric,  having  in  its  centre 

a  figure   warp-thread,  which  also   is  stitched  in  certain  places  to  the  ground  fabric,  but  so  that 

the  stitchings  are  not  visible  on  the  face. 

Warp-thread  No.  i  reads  2  picks  up,       1  .  ^. 

'^ .  ,      y       Jo  times  over, 
2  picks  down,  J 


Warp-thread  No.  2  reads  i  pick  down, 
2  picks  up, 
I  pick  down. 


6  times  over, 


Ground  threads. 


Warp-thread  No.  3  reads  i  pick  down, 

I  pick  up  (binder), 
4  picks  down, 

7  picks  up  (figure  effect  on  face), 

8  picks  down, 

1  pick  up  (binder), 

2  picks  down. 


nDDDnnnDDDDnnDnnrcDDnDnn 


DaDnDaDDQDDaDnDDDQClQDDDQ 

Fig.  598. 

(Weave  to  longitudinal  section 

F"g-  599-) 


Letter  A  indicates  the  binding  at  pick  No.  2. 

L-tter  B  indicates  the  raising  to  face  at  pick  No.  7. 

Letter  C  indicates  the  lowering  to  back  at  pick  No.  14. 

Letter  Z' indicates  the  binding  at  pick  No.  22. 

Examining  the  longitudinal  section  Fig.  599,  we  find  the  same 
numbers  and  letters  used,  so  as  to  give  a  perfectly  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  matter. 

No.  I  warp-thread  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line,  ground  fabric  (s  in  the  weave). 

No.  2  warp-thread  is  indicated  by  a  fine  line,  ground  fabric  (s  in  the  weave). 

No.  3  warp-thread  is  indicated  by  a  heavy  line,  representing  the  figure-thread  (represented  by 
■  in  the  weave). 


Fig.  599. 
(Section  corresponding  to  Fig 


59S) 


Places  marked  A  and  D  clearly  indicate  the  binding  of  the  figure-warp.  By  the  nature  of 
the  operation  the  same  is  pulled  down  below  the  ground  fabric  and  covered  by  the  two  warp- 
threads  nearest  to  it. 

B  represents  the  raising  of  the  figure-warp;    ^represents  the  lowering  of  the  figure-warp. 

Fabrics  made  with  Loose  Texture  without  Binding  the  Figure. 

If  a  fabric  is  constructed  with  a  thin  or  loose  texture,  the  floating  warp-threads  are  apt  to 
show  through  on  the  face,  hence  the  latter  threads  have  to  be  cut  off  after  the  fabric  leaves  the 
loom.     In  this  case  a  second  point  has  to  be  considered: 

If  the  figure-thread  (No.  3)  as  shown  in  Figs.  596  and  597,  after  producing  the  figure  on  the 
face,  simply  passes  to  the  rear,  there  will  be  nothing  else  to  keep  the  figure-threads  upon  the 
ground  fabric  but  the  slight  pressure  of  the  ground-warp  upon  the  figure-warp,  at  the  place  where 
the  latter  intersects   the   former.     As  this  would  be  insufficient  to  enable  the  fabric  to  resist  the 
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least  wear  and  tear,  we  must  bind  the  figure-warp  close  into  the  ground  fabric  all  around  the 
edges  of  the  design.  The  best  weave  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  "plain,"  which  by- 
two  or  three  repeats  will  give  sufficient  strength  to  the  figure-warp  to  allow  it  to  be  cut  off  on  the 
back.     (Cut  not  too  close  to  the  place  of  binding.) 
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Fig.  600  is  designed  to  illustrate  this  point  in  general,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  a  second  point, 
in  which  this  binding  is  used  for  producing  a  second  effect  to  the  main  design  itself.  In  the 
illustration  this  binding  forms  a  shaded  effect  around  the  main  design. 

This  binding  may  also  be  used  for  shading  in  floral  designs,  where  in  some  cases  the  colors 
have  to  appear  to  their  full  extent.  Some  cases  may  require  the  same  color  only  in  a  subdued 
form,  while  others  may  require  that  it  shall  be  scarcely  visible. 

To  get  these  effects  you  have  to  bind  your  figure-warp  into  the  ground  cloth  to  a  sufficient 
degree  and  in  such  order  as  is  required.  The  weave  must  be  selected  according  to  the  required 
effect,  whether  heavy  twills,  fine  twills,  satin-weaves  or  cotton-weave,  etc. 
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Fig.  601  represents  a  sketch  for  a  design  which  is  practically  worked  out  on  the  □  designing 
paper  in  Fig.  602,  to  be  used  on  a  common  harness-loom  for  a  dress-goods  fabric,  produced  on 
two  systems  of  warp,  one  system  of  filling;  ground  fabric,  "  plain ; "  figure  as  formed  by  the  extra 
warp — circular  spots,  distributed  after  the  principle  of  the  five-leaf  satin. 

The  warp  is  arranged — 

I  end  ground, 


7  times  over,  14  ends. 
I  end  figure,     J 

I  end  ground,  i  end 

15  ends  in  one  repeat. 
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Fig.  603  illustrates  one  spot  (as  used  in  Fig.  602),  shown  wiihout  the  ground-warp,  and  thus 
represents  the  spot  effect  as  visible  on  the  face  of  the  fabric. 

In  weave  Fig.  602  the  □  type  indicates  the  "  raisers  "  for  the  ground-warp,  the  ■  indicates  the 
effect  of  the  figure-warp  as  produced  upon  the  before-mentioned  ground-structure.  The  a  indi- 
cates the  additional  binding  of  the  figure-warp  to  the  ground-structure. 


Fig  603.  F>G-  604. 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  the  plain  ground  fabric  is  not  always  used.  Very  frequently 
we  have  used  the  "twilled"  face.  For  this  reason  Figs.  604  and  605  are  designed,  representing  the 
sketch  of  the  fabric  and  the  weave.  The  arrangement  of  the  "  motive  "  in  the  sketch  is  after  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  four-leaf  broken-twill.  The  weave  of  the  ground  fabric  consists  of  the  four-harness  (even- 
sided)  twill 2-     The  B  in  Fig.  605  represents  the  ground  fabric;  the  ■  in  Fig.  605   represents 
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Fig.  605. 

the  figure  produced  upon  the  former;  the  a  indicates  the  additional  binding  of  the  figure-warp  to 
the  ground  structure. 

The  warp  is  dressed — 

1  end  figure, 

1  end  ground, 

2  ends  in  repeat. 

It  does  not  always  occur  that  only  one  color  is  used  for  the  figure-warp.     Very  often  differ- 
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Fig.  608. 


ent  combinations  are  employed;  but,  in  whatever  shape,  form,  quality  or  size,  the  principle  of  the 
construction  of  the  fabric  will  remain  the  same  as  if  only  one  color  should  be  used. 
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We  now  pass  to  fabrics  where  the  floating  of  the  figure-warp  is  omitted,  such  as  fabrics  in 
which  the  extra  warp  is  bound  to  the  ground  fabric.  In  constructing  fabrics  of  this  character 
the  "  plain  "  weave,  which  has  been  used  so  extensively  in  weaves  previously  illustrated  for  inter- 
lacing the  ground  structure  of  the  fabric,  is  omitted. 

The  smallest  weave   which  can  be  used   for  the  present    purpose  is    the    3-harness -, 

twill,  but  generally  the  4-harness  even-sided  twill  is  used  as  the  smallest  repeat  of  a  weave.  In 
this  manner  Figs.  606  and  607  are  constructed,  representing  a  motive  and  the  complete  weave  for 
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Fig.  607. 

a  figured  dress-goods.     The  motive.  Fig.  606,  calls  for  13  threads  in  "warp  and  filling,  hence  the 

dressing  of  the  warp  for  weave  Fig.  607  calls  for 

I  end  ground  1  13  times 

J  r-  '  (■  =26  ends. 

I  end  figure,     J         over, 

15  ends  ground,  15 

41  ends  in  repeat. 
The  B  is  for  ground  warp,  the  ■  for  figure-warp,  and  the  n  represents  the  places  for  binding 
the  figure-warp  to  the    ground  structure.     This   stitching  is   done  with  the    regular   eight-leaf 
satin. 

Weave  607,  calling  in  its  complete  extent  for  82  ends,  can  be  reduced  by  cross-draw  to  30- 
harness. 

Fig.  608  represents  a  motive,  a  crescent,  arranged  in  Fig.  609,  for  96  ends  repeat.     The 
motive  calling  for  16  ends  for  figure,  will  necessitate  the  following  dressing  : 

I  end  figure,     1  16  times 
I  end  ground,  J      over,  ^" 

16  ends  ground,  16 

48  ends  in  repeat. 
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f'omparison  of  the  Size  of  the  JSIaterials  as  used  for  Ground-warp  and  Figure-zvarp. 

The  first  condition  required  by  the  figure-warp  is  to  produce  a  design  solid  in  appearance  on 
the  ground  fabric.  To  produce  this  effect  thfe  texture  is  required  to  be  as  close  set  as  possible  ;  and 
the  figure-warp  must  be  made  of  sufficient  thickness,  so  as  to  cover  the  interstices  between  each 
other  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  general  arrangement  for  changing  ground  and  figure-warp  is 
the  alternate  arrangement  between  both  (i  and  i).  Again,  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  have 
the  ground-warp  of  a  heavier  size  than  is  necessary;  for  the  figure-threads  have  not  only  to  fill 
the  places  between  the  ground-threads,  but  also  to  cover  them  actually ;  hence  the  diameter 
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Fig.  609. 


of  the  figure-warp  must  equal  the  diameter  of  the  ground-warp,  plus  the  space  between  each 
ground-thread. 

Comparison  of  the   Tiuist  in  the  Materials  as  used  for    Gromid-warp  arid  Figure-'ivarp. 

K's,  a  general  rule,  the  ground-warp  is  of  a  harder  twist  than  the  figure-warp.  The 
latter  is  generally  only  twisted  enough  to  weave  well.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  twist.  I.  The  ground-fabric  has  to  stand  the  strain  inweaving;  hence,  must  be  of  a 
harder  arrangement  in  twist.  2.  The  figure-warp  has  to  cover  the  design ;  hence  the  loose  twist 
will  assist  in  this  work. 

Necessity  of  having  Tiuo  Beams  for  Weaving. 

In  almost  every  case  in  producing  the  textile  fabrics  here  explained,  we  arc  compelled  to  em- 
ploy two  beams,  one  beam  for  the  ground-warp,  one  beam  for  the  figure-warp.    The  reason  for  using 
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two  beams  is  found  in  the  difference  of  the  weave  (for  the  figure-warp  is  less  interlacing  than  the 
ground-warp)  as  well  as  in  the  difference  of  the  materials  used  for  ground-warp  and  figure- 
warp. 

Another  system  of  weaving  for  producing  figures  upon  the  face  of  a  single-cloth  fabric  is 
that  known  as 


Lappet  Weaving. 

This  method  of  producing  figures  upon  the  face  of  a  fabric  was  very  extensively  used  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  swivel  weaving  and  the  invention  of  the  Jacquard  loom.  The  method  of 
operation  in  this  system  of  weaving  is  that  of  passing  an  independent  set  of  threads  through  a 
series  of  needles  set  in  a  frame,  situated  between  the  reed  and  the  shuttle-raceway  of  the  lay. 
This  frame  is  arranged  so  as  to  slide  horizontally  to  and  fro,  regulated  by  the  "pattern-wheel," 
and  the  needles  are  depressed  at  proper  moments  to  allow  the  figuring-thread  to  interweave  with 
the  ground-cloth  by  passing  the  shuttle  and  its  filling  over  the  figuring-thread.  This  method  of 
interweaving  the  figuring-threads  is,  in  looms  of  older  construction,  arranged  to  have  the  needles 
which  guide  the  figuring-thread  operated  on  from  below,  as  is  illustrated 
in  diagram  Fig.  6io.  The  needles  a  (only  the  first  shown)  are  fixed  in 
the  guide-frame  b.  The  needles  have  a  thread,  c,  passed  through  the  eye 
d  near  their  point,  e  represents  the  reed,/" and  g  the  shed  formed  by  the 
warp  of  the  regular  cloth,  li  the  woven  part  of  the  fabric,  and  /  the 
Fig.  6io.  shuttle. 

The  method  of  interlacing  is  as  follows:  When  frame  b  is  raised  the  needles  pass  through 
the  warp  at  the  rear  of  the  shuttle  i  and  guide-pins  k,  but  in  front  of  reed  e,  so  that  by  inserting 
the  filling  by  means  of  the  shuttle  the  figuring-thread  gets  interlaced  with  the  regular  cloth 
structure.  Next  the  frame  guiding  the  needle  is  lowered  and  the  latter  moved  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  as  required  by  the  design  to  be  produced.  This  hori- 
zontal moving  of  the  frame,  according  to  design  to  be  produced,  is  effected  by 
grooves  /  in  a  ratchet-wheel  m,  illustrated  in  Fig.  6ii.  The  pin  n,  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  connecting  lever  o,  being  worked  alternately  from  side  to  side  of 
the  groove,  regulates  the  distance  in  moving  the  needles  for  the  figuring  effect 
required. 

This  method  of  operating  the  frame  which  guides  the  needles  requires  a  fresh  one  for  every 
new  design.  This  ratchet-wheel  moves  one  tooth  for  each 
pick,  and  the  number  of  teeth  it  contains  is  regulated  by  the 
length  of  the  design. 

Diagram  Fig.  612  clearly  illustrates  (enlarged  as  to  size 
of  threads)  the  method  of  interlacing  the  figuring-threads  into 
the  ground  structure.  The  figuring-thread  is  represented 
shaded,  ground  warp  and  filling  outlined. 

Fig.  613  is  the  same 
effect  arranged  in  3  repeats 
in  a  fabric  sample.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the 
frame  containingthe needles 
for  guiding  the  figuring- 
warp  is  placed  in  some  attachment  to  these  looms,  situated  above  the  shed  formed  by  the  regular 
warp. 

Diagrams  Figs.  614,  615,  616,  617,  618,  619  and  620  illustrate  a  loom  and  the  method  of 
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Fig.  611. 


Fig.  612. 


Fig.  6i^ 
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operation  for  lappet  weaving  as  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  web  fabrics,  such 
as  suspender  webbing,  also  ribbons,  tapes,  and  narrow  goods  generally.  It  can  be  arranged, 
however,  for  wider  "figured"  fabrics.     This  loom  is  patented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hodges. 

Fig.  614  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  lathe  and  pattern-wheel;  certain  parts  of  the  lathe  being 
represented  as  broken  off. 

Fig.  615  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  lathe,  pattern-wheel  and  ratchet  mechanism  for  operating 
the  pattern-wheel. 

Fig.  616  is  an  elevation  of  the  pattern-wheel  detached,  showing  the  side  opposite  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  615. 


Fig.  614. 


Fig.  615. 


Fig.  617  is  a  sectional  view  representing  the  needles  elevated. 

Fig.  618  is  a  like  view  representing  the  needles  depressed. 

Fig.  619  is  a  front  elevation,  partly  broken  away,  of  a  lappet  loom  of  the  present  construction. 

Fig.  620  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  loom,  the  devices  for  connecting  the  needle-bars  with 
their  actuating  levers,  and  also  the  mechanism  for  actuating,  the  pattern-wheel  being  omitted  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  and  to  better  illustrate  the  features  shown  in  this  figure.  Like  letters 
of  reference  indicate  corresponding  parts  in  the  different  figures  of  the  drawings,  c  represents 
the  figuring-threads ;  U,  the  woven  fabric;  A,  the  lathe;  B  B,  the  pendulous  arms  by  which  the 
same  is  suspended;   C,  the  shuttle;  D,  the  shuttle-race;  E,  a  section  of  the  reed. 


Fig.  617. 


The  web  U  is  ornamented  by  means  of  threads  c,  which  pass  from  spools  (not  shown) 
mounted  on  the  loom  through  the  guides  and  thence  respectively  through  the  eyes  of  the  needles 
d  tn  and  into  the  web. 

Guards  n^  are  employed  to  prevent  the  needles  from  being  sprung  or  drawn  out  of 
proper  position  by  the  strain  on  the  threads  c  during  the  process  of  intersecting  the  same 
in  the  fabric.  These  guards  consist  of  rigid  wires  arranged  horizontally  in  front  of  the 
needles  near  the  upper  portion  of  the  reed  and  firmly  secured  at  either  end  to  a  fixed 
portion  of  the  lathe  or  shuttle  race   in   such    a    manner  that   when    a    needle   is    bent    a   trifle 
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outwardly  or  toward  the  front  of  the  lathe  by  the  action  of  its  thread  it  will  strike  one  of  the 
guards,  the  vertical  movements  of  the  needle  not  being  interfered  with  thereby.  The  needles 
work  vertically  and  pass  through  the  unfilled  warp-threads  between  the  path  or  race  of 
the  shuttle,  the  reed,  the  pattern-wheel  and  needles  swinging  with  the  lathe.  Lateral  movements 
of  the  needles  in  one  direction  or  to  the  left  are  caused  by  drawing  up  the  horizontal  arm  of  the 
lever  L  by  means  of  the  rod  k,  thereby  bringing  the  vertical  arm  of  this  lever  into  contact  with 
projections  on  the  pawls  causing  the  latter  to  engage  the  teeth  and  slide  the  bars  or  holders  H  J 
to  the  left,  the  reverse  lateral  movement  of  the  needles  to  the  right  being  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  springs  iT  when  the  vertical  arm  of  the  lever  L  is  withdrawn  from  the  projection  i  by  depres- 
sing the  rod  k.  The  clamp  /  is  returned  to  its  normal  position  after  the  vertical  arm  of  the  lever 
L  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  springs  g'^,  its  movement  toward  the  right  being  arrested  by  the 
stop  g^,  which  determines  the  oscillation  of  the  socket /I  When  the  vertical  arm  of  the  lever  L 
is  withdrawn  from  the  projections  on  the  pawls  and  strikes  the  curved  arms  of  the  pawls,  the 
pawls  are  thereby  disengaged  from  the  teeth  on  the  bars  H J,  permitting  said  bars  to  be  forced 
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by  the  springs  K  against  their  respective  pins  in  the  wheel  Q\  but  as  the  pins  are  of  unequal 
lengths  one  of  the  bars  will  travel  toward  the  right  a  greater  distance  than  the  other,  thus  chang- 
ing the  relative  position  of  the  needles  d  in  with  respect  to  the  web  E.  It  will  be  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  vertical  arm  of  the  lever  L  strikes  the  projections  on  the  pawls  both  the  pawls 
will  be  caused  to  engage  the  bars  simultaneously  and  both  move  in  unison  to  the  left. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  understand  the  method  of  intersecting  the  threads  c  in  the  web  U, 
and  thereby  ornamenting  the  same,  the  operation  of  the  principal  parts  shown  during  one  full 
revolution  of  the  main  drivmg-wheel  of  the  loom,  or  one  complete  traverse  of  the  lathe  is 
described.  The  lathe  being  at  the  front  of  the  loom,  the  shuttle  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
fabric,  and  the  needles,  needle-bars,  and  pattern-wheel  elevated,  with  the  needles  threaded,  and 
the  bars  against  their  respective  pins  in  the  pattern-wheel,  if,  now,  the  loom  is  started  up  the  lathe 
will  be  moved  or  swung  back  from  the  breast-beam,  and  at  the  first  quarter  of  its  traverse  the 
needles,  needle-bars  and  pattern-wheel  will  be  lowered,  and  the  needles  carrying  their  threads 
will  pass  through  the  warp-threads  and  remain  down  while  the  lathe  passes  through  the  second 
and  third  quarters  cf  its  traverse.     After  the  lathe  has  passed   through  the  first  quarter  of  its 
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traverse,  and  while  it  is  making  its  second  and  third  quarters  the  shuttle  is  passed  from  right  to 
left  of  the  web,  completing  its  passage  at  about»the  centre  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  traverse  of 
the  lathe.  The  needles  begin  to  rise  as  the  lathe  enters  upon  the  fourth  quarter  of  its  traverse, 
their  upward  movement  being  completed  before  the  lathe  completes  its  fourth  or  last  quarter. 
The  lathe  then  continues  to  advance  to  the  front  to  beat  up  the  filling,  and  while  completing  the 
fourth  or  last  quarter  of  its  course  the  lever  L  is  actuated  through  the  rod  k,  and  the  needles 
carried  to  the  left,  after  which  the  pattern-wheel  is  revolved  one  notch  or  step  to  change  the 
position  of  its  pins  with  respect  to  the  bars  or  holders  H  /,  after  which  the  lever  L  is  withdrawn 
from  the  projections  of  the  pawls  and  striking  the  arms  of  the  pawls  disengages  them  from  the 
bars  H J,  and  permits  the  springs  A'  to  move  the  bars  to  the  right  into  contact  with  the  pattern- 
wheel,  and  thereby  change  the  position  of  the  needles  preparatory  to  repeating  the  operation. 
The  needles  ^are  secured  to  the  needle-bar  or  holder  Hhy  a  screw-clamp,  and  the  needles  m  in 
the  bar  J  by  screws ;  but  any  other  suitable  means  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Any 
desired  number  of  needles  and  needle-holders  may  also  be  employed. 

Mr.  Hodges  in  his  patent  further  mentions  that  "instead  of  using  the  rows  of  pins, 
annular  cam-shaped  flanges  may  be  employed  on  the  wheel  Q,  against  which  the  bars  H  J  may 
abut,  if  desired. 

"  The  movements  of  the  needles  may  be  so  timed  as  to  cause  them  to  work  '  pick-and-pick,' 
or  pass  through  the  warp-threads  at  each  throw  of  the  shuttle  or  otherwise,  as  desired.  The 
pawls  and  lever  L  afford  a  convenient  means  for  locking  the  bars  i// together,  and  moving  them 
away  from  the  pattern-wheel  conjointly. 

"A  proper  tension  and  take-up  mechanism  (not  shown)  must  be  used  with  each  of  the 
threads  c. 

"  But  one  shuttle  and  one  reed  are  shown  in  the  drawings,  but  it  will  be  understood  that 
several  may  be  employed  in  the  same  loom  ;  also,  that  one  or  more  needles  may  be  employed 
with  each  shuttle  and  reed  as  desired. 

"  It  is  preferable  to  have  the  threads  carried  by  the  needles  of  a  different  color  or  colors  from 
those  composing  the  warp  and  filJing  of  the  fabric;  also,  that  in  commencing  the  weaving  the 
needle-threads  should  be  drawn  some  distance  through  the  eyes  of  the  needles,  in  order  that  the 
loose  ends  of  the  threads  may  be  caught  and  secured  in  the  fabric  by  the  filling." 

TRICOT  WEAVES. 

Under  the  general  name  of  tricot  are  classified  fabrics  presenting  rib-effects.  The  weaves  of 
the  tricot  fabrics  are  more  or  less  elastic,  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  If, 
for  example,  the  stuffs  are  to  be  used  for  trousering  the  tricot  weaves  will  be  much  less  likely  to 
bag  at  the  knees  than  other  fabrics.  If  used  for  ladies'  dress  goods,  cloakings,  etc.,  they  will  tend 
to  give  the  garment  a  nicer  and  closer  fit  to  the  person  of  the  wearer. 

Tricot  weaves  are  graded  into  tricots  forming  rib-effects  in  the  direction  of  the  filling  and 
tricots  forming  rib-effects  in  the  direction  of  the  warp.     We  will  consider  the  former  first. 

Tricots  zviih  Rib-Effects  in  the  Direction  of  the  Filling 

Are  employed  largely  for  stuffs  for  dress  goods,  cloakings,  overcoatings,  suitings,  etc.  The 
arrangement  of  the  weave  most  frequently  employed  is  2  picks  face  and  2  picks  back ;  but  this 
may  be  changed  to  i  pick  face  and  i  pick  back,  or  to  2  picks  face  and  i  pick  back,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  rib  required  in  the  fabric.  As  a  general  rule,  the  heavier  the  back  filling  used, 
the  more  prominent  the  rib-effect  will  be. 

Fig.  621  is  the  4-harness  (filling)  tricot  weave,  2  picks  for  face  to  alternate  with  2  picks  for 
back.  Repeat:  4-harness,  straight  draw,  8  picks.  This  weave  has  for  its  foundation  the  4-har- 
ness broken-twill,  2  picks,  warp  up,  to  alternate  with  2  picks,  filling  up. 
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Fig.  622  is  the  3-harness  (filling)  tricot  weave,  2  picks  for  face  to  alternate  with  2  picks 
for  back.  Repeat:  3-harness,  straight  draw,  12  picks.  This  weave  has  for  its  foundation  the 
3-harness  twill,  2  picks,  warp  up,  to  alternate  with  2  picks,  filling  up. 


maomaa 
msomsa 

CBfflUfflH 

unoDua 
nafflGfflB 

■nDBDD 

Da«nDB 

msamma 
^_  _,_, ,^  amuama 

DfflEDEffl 

DDBdDB 

nBDDBn 

^^^-^•-^^-  HaffifflDB 

DBoaoBan  BaoBna 

HfflDaBfflDa  aamonu 


nSinnDBD  BBDSEBn  ffiSH  ,fflfflffl,J 

IBDaDBDaa  IQBDDBa  l»J^_,«^^;J 

Fig.  621.  Fig.  622.  Fig.  623. 

Fig.  623  represents  the  4-harness  (filling)  tricot  weave,  i  face  pick  to  alternate  with  a  backing 
pick.  4-harness,  straight  draw,  8  picks,  repeat  of  pattern.  This  weave  is  composed  of  the 
4-harness  broken-twill. 

Fig.  624,  4-harness  (filling)  tricot  weave,  2  picks  face  to  alternate  with  i  pick  back.  Repeat: 
4-harness,  straight  draw,  12  picks.  In  designing  this  weave,  observe  the  following  rule:  The 
warp-thread  which  is  lowered  in  the  back  pick  must  be  raised  in  the  next  following  face  pick. 

Tricots  Forming  Rib-Effects  i?t  the  Direction  of  the  Warp. 

This  division  of  tricot  weaves  includes  an  endless  variety  of  effects  in  trouserings,  suitings, 
etc.,  both  in  wool  and  worsted  goods.  A  few  ends  of  the  regular  warp  twisted  over  with  organ- 
zine  silk,  or  a  few  fancy-colored  threads  of  worsted  wool  or  sewing  silk  spread  over  the  fabric 
(on  warp  ends  showing  on  the  face)  will  give  good  effects. 

Fig.  625,  8-harness  warp,  tricot  weave.  Repeat:  8-harness,  straight  draw,  4  picks.  Harness 
I,  3,  5  and  7  are  for  the  face,  and  hence  the  harness  where  the  fancy  end  has  to  be  drawn  on. 
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P^iG.  624.  Fig.  625.  Fig.  626.  Fig.  627. 

Fig.  626,  1 2-harness  warp,  tricot  weave.  Repeat:  12-harness,  straight  draw,  4  picks.  Harness 
I,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  1 1  are  for  the  face,  hence  for  the  fancy  ends. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  make  these  long  tricots  extra  heavy,  which  may  be  done  by  adding 
an  extra  backing  pick  every  alternate  pick.  Fig.  627  is  an  example.  Repeat:  8-harness,  straight 
draw,  8  picks. 

,     .  ,  .  ,  ,     ,  BrBBBBBGBGBBlBB'J 

In  Fig.  628  a  specimen  of  a  tricot  weave  is  given  which  by  the  proper  arrange-    ^PS-gSSS'S'SBBiB 

.  ,  r    ,       ■  ■      ■  ■    ,  ,    1  .         r      1         i--  QBBB     BBBBBBJBB 

ment  of  its  texture  produces  a  fabric  containing  a  considerable  amount  01  elasti-    Se!5"S"b5bS"!"b 

_    ,       .  .....  ...  ,,  ,  1      ii      11  ■     BBBBB_BJBBBBB 

city,  in  fact,  a  fabric  very  closely  imitating  what  is  known  as    Jersey  clotn,  ,  bbbgb.bbbbb^bjb 

As   mentioned,  it  is   not  upon  the  weave  alone  that  we  must  depend  for 
imparting  this  elasticity  to  the,  fabric.     The  result  also  follows  from  use  of  materials  for  the  yarns 
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of  the  proper  "counts"  and  quality  and  upon  their  arrangements.     The  following  dressing  must 
be  used  for  the  previously  given  design : 

2  threads  of  2-ply  cotton  (forming  after  finishing  the  body  of  the  fabric). 
2  threads  of  smgle  worsted  (forming  the  face  of  the  fabric  after  finishing). 
4  threads  in  pattern. 
The  fillings  to  be  fine,  soft,  single  worsted  (forming  the  back  in  the  fabric  after  weaving  and 
finishing). 

Both  kinds  of  warp  will  be  visible  on  the  face  after  weaving,  but  during  the  changes  the 
fabric  undergoes  in  finishing  the  cotton  warp  will  disappear  from  the  face,  taking  its  place  in  the 
body  of  the  fabric. 

These  fabrics  must  be  made  very  wide  in  the  loom.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  54-inch  finished 
fabric,  the  goods  must  be  woven  92  to  100  inches  wide  in  the  loom,  according  to  the  texture  and 
quality  of  the  material  used.  (Fabrics  made  with  weave  Fig.  628  require  the  selvages  to  be  sewed 
together  when  they  are  fulled.) 


Double  Cloth. 

Under  double  cloth  we  comprehend  the  combining  of  two  single  cloths  into  one  fabric. 
Each  one  of  these  two  single  cloths  is  constructed  with  its  own  system  of  warp  and  fillino-,  while 
the  combination  of  both  fabrics  is  effected  by  interlacing  some  of  the  warp-threads  of  the  one 
cloth  into  the  other  at  certain  intervals. 

The  objects  for  the  making  of  the  double  cloth  are  manifold.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned: To  reduce  the  cost  of  production  for  heavy-weight  fabrics  by  using  cheaper  material  for 
the  cloth  forming  the  back;  to  increase  the  strength  of  certain  grades  of  fabrics;  to  increase  the 
bulk  of  a  fabric;  to  produce  double-faced  fabrics;  to  produce  fancy  effects  by  the  system  of  com- 
bining or  exchanging  both  single  cloths. 

As  mentioned  before,  a  separate  warp  and  filling  is  required  for  each  cloth,  and  so  likewise 
in  preparing  the  design  a  separate  dealing  with  each  is  required. 

In  diagram  Fig.  629^  the  section  of  two  single-cloth  fabrics  is  shown. 
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In  Diagram  Fig.  629(5  the  plan  of  two  single-cloth  fabrics,  situated  above  each  other,  is: 
shown.  Warp-threads  2  and  4  and  picks  i  and  3  form  one  cloth  (shown  shaded),  while  warp- 
threads  1  and  3  and  picks  2  and  4  form  the  other  (illustrated  in  outlined  threads). 

Examining  the  section,  Fig.  629a,  and  the  plan  of  interlacing.  Fig.  6291$,  it  is  found  that  each 
warp-thread  interlaces  with  its  own  system  of  filling,  and  thus  each  cloth  is  formed  independent 
of  the  other.  These  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  seamless  bags,  etc.,  stitched  (or  combined)' 
together  so  as  to  form  one  fabric. 

The  proportion  of  face  warp  and  face  filling  to  back  warp  and  back  filling  to  be  used  may  be 
as  I  end  face  to  i  end  back,  or  2  ends  face  to  i  end  back,  or  2  ends  face  to  2  ends  back,  or  3  ends 
face  to  I  end  back,  etc.,  etc. 

One  proportion  for  the  two  kinds  of  warp  and  a  different  proportion  for  the  two  kinds  of 
filling  may  also  be  used,  for  example: 

Warp  I  ^  ^"^^  f^'^^  =  ^  f^'^^'  Fillino-/  I  P'cl^  <ac^    =  >^  f^^^' 

I  I  end  back 


back, 


Fillinc 


I  pick  back  =  ^  back. 


3  ends  in  repeat.  2  picks  in  repeat,  etc.,  etc. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  stitching  has  to  bind  these  two  single-cloth  fabrics  together,  in  fact, 
to  unite  the  same  into  one  fabric.  The  warp  of  the  bottom  fabric  may  have  to  bind  into  the  face 
fabric,  or  the  face  warp  into  the  bottom  fabric.  In  both  cases  the  warp  of  the  one  has  to  inter- 
weave more  or  less  with  the  filling  of  the  other. 

(129) 
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In  fabrics  where  each  side  is  of  a  different  color,  and  the  color  of  the  face  fabric  shall 
not  d.sturb  the  back,  nor  the  color  of  the  back  cloth  the  face,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  manner  of  combining  both  cloths.  For  this  purpose  we  must  select  for  binding,  points  where 
warp  and  filling  interlace  less  frequently,  as  this  will  reduce  the  chances  of  the  thread  used  for 
interlacing  on  one  cloth  showing  upon  the  other. 

The  binding  of  both  cloths  into  one  fabric  also  has  an  influence  with  regard  to  the  feel 
(handling)  of  the  fabric,  for  the  oftener  we  combine  (stitch)  a  certain  number  of  ends  of  warp 
and  filling  the  harder  and  firmer  the  fabric  will  feel;  again,  if  not  sufficient  stitching  is  used  the 
fabric  produced  will  be  loose  or  spongy. 

The  amount  of  binding  for  both  cloths  can  only  be  learned  through  practical  experience,  yet 
the  rules  for  binding  are  the  same  for  wide  as  well  as  close-stitched  fabrics. 

Rules  for  Designing  the  Present  System  of  Double  Cloth. 

ist.     Indicate  the  back  warp  and  back  filling  on  your  squared  designing  paper.    (At  your  first  few  exer- 
cises stripe  off  these  threads  with  a  light  color  so  as  to  readily  distinguish  one  from  the  others.) 
2d.     Put  the  zveave  for  the  face  cloth  upon  its  own  system  of  threads  (omitting  every  backing  thread 

as  if  it  were  not  in  the  design). 
^d.     Put  the  weave  for  the  lozver  cloth  (back  cloth)  tipon  its  own  system  of  threads. 
4.th.     Raise  all  the  face  warp  on  evciy  backing  pick.  ^ 

^th.     Combine  both  single  cloths,  thus  far  constructed  separately,  into  one  fabric. 

Observe  the  following  rules  in  combining:  The  places  for  combining  both  fabrics  must 
be  distributed  as  regularly  as  possible  over  the  entire  fabric.  Select  the  amount  of  binding  for 
the  two  cloths  according  to  the  character  of  the  fabric  the  weave  is  designed  for. 

In  combining  the  two  fabrics  by  raising  the  back  warp  over  the  face  filling  at  certain  places, 
■divide  the  arrangement  as  equally  as  possible  for  each  backing  thread.  If  in  certain  weaves  every 
backing  warp-thread  cannot  be  used,  arrange  the  omission  of  threads  uniformly,  such  as  every 
other  or  every  third  thread,  etc. 

In  combining  the  two  fabrics  through  certain  face  warp-threads  resting  in  the  lower  shed  of 
the  backing  pick,  observe  the  rules  given  for  the  back  warp. 

In  using  the  back  warp  for  binding  in  the  face  cloth  (as  is  generally  done)  the  back  warp- 
thread  must  be  arranged  to  rise  at  places  where  the  face  warp-thread,  situated  on  each  side  nearest 
to  it,  rises  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  raising  of  the  back  warp  into  the  face  fabric  arranged  to  occur 
immediately  before,  or  right  after,  the  same  back  warp-threads  have  been  or  are  to  be  raised  by 
the  weave  in  the  backing  cloth. 

In  using  the  face  warp  for  binding  in  the  lower  cloth,  select  for  points  of  stitching  spots 
(sinkers)  in  which  the  warp-thread  is  down  in  the  two  adjacent  face  picks. 

Be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  general  effect  of  the  face  cloth  by  arranging  perfect  points  of 

combinings,  but  in  wrong  places.     For  example:  Take  the  = 5  4-harness  twill  for  face-weave. 

Suppose  one  repeat  of  the  back  fabric  requires  two  repeats  of  the  face-weave.  Requiring  a 
smooth  face,  and  one  face  twill  to  show  as  prominently  as  the  other,  the  stitching  must  be 
arranged  alternately  for  each  face  twill,  because  by  continuing  to  use  only  the  one  repeat  of  a 
twill  in  rotation,  this  twill  will  show  more  prominently  than  the  other. 

To  thoroughly  understand  the  foregoing  rules  for  designing  double  cloth,  a  study  of  Figs. 
630,  631,  632,  633,  634,  635,  636  and  637  is  advised.  They  represent  both  weaves  for  the  single 
cloths  and  their  principle  of  combining  until  the  weave  for  the  double  cloth  is  perfected.  Each 
rule  is  illustrated  in  successive  rotation  as  laid  down. 

Fig.  630  illustrates  the  4-harness    (^)  twill  ? ^,  designed  for  4  repeats,  warp  and  filling 

ways;  hence  for  16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 
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Fig.  631  is  the  plain  weave  for  8  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

Fig.  632  represents  one  repeat  of  the  8-harness  satin,  filling  face. 

In  giving  our  rules  for  designing  double  cloth  rule  i  calls  for  the  indication  of  the  two 
single-cloth  fabrics,  as  each  must  be  treated  separately  from  the  other. 

Fig.  633,  which  is  designed  for  illustrating  the  present  rule,  explains  itself  as  "  two  ends  for 
the  one  single  cloth  to  alternate  with  one  end  from  the  other,  warp  and  filling  ways."  This 
will  equal,  in  the  present  example,  2  ends  face  to  alternate  with  one  end  back. 
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Fig.  634. 


Fig.  634  illustrates  the  application  of  the  second  rule  as  given:  '' Put  weave  for  tlie  face 
cloth  upott  its  own  system  of  threads."  In  this  example  the  4-harness  twill  shown  in  Fig.  630  is 
applied  for  face-weave  to  the  plan  "  2  face  i  back." 

Fig.  635  illustrates  the  succeeding  rule  (3d)  as  applied  to  example.  Fig.  634.  "Piit  the  zveave 
for  the  lower  fabric  upon  its  oivn  systems  of  threads!'  The  weave  selected  for  this  example  is  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  631  (common  plain).  The  next  rule  (4th)  calls  for  the  raising  of  the  face  warp 
on  every  backing  pick.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  636.  These  four  rules,  as  observed  thus  far 
and  illustrated  in  Fig.  636,  produce  two  separately  constructed  fabrics.  Two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  warp  and  filling-threads  form  the  face  cloth,  and  the  remaining  one-third  of  warp  and  filling 
form  the  lower  cloth.  Rule  5  calls  for  the  combining  of  these  separately  constructed  fabrics,, 
either  by  using  the  back  warp  for  interlacing  with  the  face  filling  or  the  face  warp  with  the  back 
filling.     The  first  inentioned  method  is  used  in  the  present  example. 
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Fig.  635. 


Fig.  636. 


Fig.  637. 


Fig.  637.     The  arrangement  for  combining  (stitching)  is  after  the  principle  of  the  8-harness 
satin  shown  in  fig.  632. 

In  designs  Figs.  630  to  6tiJ  the  character  of  type  used  for  each  figure  is  as  follows : 

■  indicates  the  weave  for  face  cloth. 
B  indicates  the  weave  for  back  cloth. 

a  indicates  the  arrangement  for  combining  both  cloths  for  the  double  cloth. 

■  indicates  the  back  warp  and  filling-threads  from  face  system. 
B  indicates  the  raising  of  the  face  warp  on  the  backing  pick. 
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The  next  thing  to  be  studied  is  the  relation  of  the  warp  to  the  filhng  and  the  weave. 
If  both  cloths  (face  and  back)  are  equal  in  every  respect  (quality  of  stock,  counts  of  yarn, 
proportion  of  warp  and  filling  and  its  arrangement,  and  weave  used  for  the  face  and  back- 
cloth)  no  difficulties  need  be  experienced  in  designing  the  same.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  any  of  these  points,  as  mentioned,  differ  in  one  cloth  from  the  other,  great  care  must  be 
exercised. 

We  will  next  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of  different  kinds  of  double  cloth;  also  com- 
plete explanations  of  them  from  their  foundation  to  the  complete  weave. 

In  the  following  examples,  Fig.  638  to  Fig.  688,  the  different  characters  of  type  used  give 
the  following  indications: 

■  ^=  the  weave  for  the  face-cloth. 
B  =:  the  weave  for  the  back-cloth. 

B  =  the  stitching  of  both  fabrics,  back-warp  into  face  filling. 

E  =  the  raising  of  face-warp  on  backing  picks,  as  required  for  forming  the  lower  cloth. 
Sinkers:  e  =  the  stitching  of  both  fabrics,  face -warp  into  the  back  filling. 
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A.  Double-Cloth  ^A^eaves  having  for  their  Arrangement  One  End  Face  to  Alternate  with 
One  End  Back  in  Warp  and  Filling. 

This  system  of  double  cloth  is  mostly  used  in  fabrics  in  which  the  quality,  size  and  weave  of 
the  two  cloths  (face  and  back)  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely  equal,  as  in  reversible  overcoating,  etc. 
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Fig  638  represents  the  weave  for  face  (8-harnes?;  fancy-twill). 

Fig.  639  represents  the  weave  for  back  (? — ,, — ^ — ^  8-harness  twill). 

Fig.  640  represents  the  arrangement  for  combining  both  cloths  through  the  back-warp,  inter- 
lacing with  the  face  filling  (? ^  8-harness  twill). 

Fig.  641  is  a  complete  double-cloth  weave,  constructed  out  of  Figs.  638,  639  and  640. 
Repeat:  16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 
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Another  example  illustrating  double  cloth  constructed  "one  face,  one  back"  in  warp  and 
filling,  is  shown  in  weave  Fig.  644.  It  contains  the  common  4-harness  basket,  illustrated  sep- 
arately in  Fig.  642,  for  its  face  and  back  weave. 

The  method  of  interlacing  observed  is  the  stitching  of  the  back-warp  into  the  face-cloth,  as 
shown  by  a  for  raisers  in  the  full  design,  as  well  as  in  the  extra  plan  Fig.  643. 
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Weave  Fig.  645  illustrates  the  combining  of  two  plain  woven  cloths  into  one  fabric  by  bind- 
ing the  back-warp  into  the  face-cloth.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  points  where  the  back-cloth 
interlaces  into  the  face  will  show  on  the  surface,  but  as  only  one  thread  raises  at  a  time  in  a 
plain  weave,  the  required  points  in  Rule  5  {i.  e.  to  have  for  the  intersection  of  the  back-warp  with 
the  face-cloth,  a  place  where  the  face  warp-threads  on  each  side  nearest  to  the  back  warp-thread 
raise  at  the  same  time)  can  never  be  found,  and  we  must  use  the  weave  as  mentioned  above,  or 
as  to  whichever  side  of  the  fabric  is  required  to  be  the  clearest,  we  may  use  the  arrangement  of 
the  "  double  plain,"  as  shown  in  weave  Fig.  646.  In  this  the  face  is  arranged  to  bind  the  lower 
fabric  as  indicated  by  »  for  sinkers.  The  raising  of  the  back-warp  in  the  face-cloth  in  weave 
Fig.  645,  as  well  as  the  lowering  of  the  face- warp  in  the  lower  cloth,  as  in  Fig.  646,  are  arranged 
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Fig.  647.  Fig.  648.  Fig.  649.  Fig.  650. 

after  the  8-harness  satin  (filling  face).  In  the  present  examples,  Figs.  645  and  646,  the  question 
may  arise  as  to  which  method  should  be  preferred  ? 

Taken  in  the  general  average  of  fabrics  constructed  on  this  double  plain  weave,  or  similar 
•weaves,  in  which  only  single  threads  raise  at  a  time,  such  as  filling-face  satins,  etc.,  the  preference 
should  be  given  in  favor  of  the  first  named  weave. 

Repeat  of  designs  645  and  646  is  :    16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 

Another  example  of  this  system  of  double  cloth  is  shown  in  Figs.  647  to  650. 

Fig.  647  represents  the  face-weave. 

Fig.  648  represents  the  weave  for  the  lower  fabric. 

Fig.  649  illustrates  the  method  of  binding  both  cloths  into  one  fabric. 
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Fig.  651.  Fig.  652.  Fig.  653.  Fig.  654. 

Fig.  650  shows  the  complete  design. 

Repeat :  16  warp-threads  and  16  picks.  Face-weave  is  the  ? —  -j  4-harness  twill ;  back-weave 
is  the  plain. 

The  stitching  of  the  back  into  'he  face-cloth  is  arranged  after  the  8-harness  satin, 
filling  up. 

Weaves  Figs.  651  to  654  illustrate  the  combining  of  an  8-harness  "  granite-weave"  with  the 
plain  weave  for  double  cloth,  each  taken  alternately,  warp  and  filling  ways. 

Fig.  65 1  illustrates  the  granite-weave  (8-harness)  to  be  used  for  the  face. 

Fig.  652  is  the  plain  weave  to  be  used  for  the  back  of  the  double  cloth. 

Fig.  654  shows  the  complete  double-cloth  weave  derived  by  combining  both  cloths  with  the 
8-harness  satin,  Fig.  653,  using  the  back-warp  for  binding  into  the  face-cloth. 
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Double  Cloth  Composed  with  Different  Proportions  of  Face  and  Back-threads. 

B.    Warp :    r  end  face  to  alternate  with  i  end  back. 
Filling:  3  ends  face  to  alternate  with  i  end  back. 

In  this  manner  weave  655  is  constructed.     Repeat:    16  warp-threads  and   12  picks.     Weave 
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Fig.  655.  Fro.  656.  Fig.  657.  Fig.  658. 

for  face-cloth  is  the  4-harness  ? ^  twill,  Fig.  656.     Weave  for  the  back-cloth  is  illustrated  sepa- 
rately (same  kind  of  type  as  used  in  complete  weave)  in  Fig.  657. 

The  combining  of  both  cloths  is  effected  by  the  8-harness  satin,  Fig.  658. 

C.    Warp:  2  ends  face  to  alternate  with  i  end  back. 
Filling:  i  ettdface  to  alternate  with  i  end  back. 

Designing  a   double-cloth   weave  under  this  proportion  is  illustrated  by  weave   Fig.  659. 
Repeat:  6  warp-threads  and  8  picks.    Weave  for  face-cloth  is  the  4-harness  ? ^  twill  (Fig.  660). 
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Fig.  659.  Fig.  660.  Fig.  661.  Fig.  662. 

The  back-cloth  is  worked  on  plain,  as  represented  in  Fig.  661,  and  the  combining  is  effected 
by  the  back-warp  in  the  face-cloth  raising  every  other  back  warp-thread  on  every  other  face-pick 
(Fig.  662). 

The  next  arrangement  for  double  cloth  is — 

D.   Warp  and  filling:  2  ends  face  to  alternate  with  i  end  back. 

This  proportion  for  using  face-threads  to  backing-threads  in  warp  and  filling  has  been  repre- 
sented before,  in  the  examples  given  for  illustrating  the  rules  for  designing  double  cloth.  At 
present  this  system  of  using  face  to  back-threads  is  mentioned  in  its  proper  place  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Different  Proportions  of  Face  and  Back  in  Double  Cloth." 
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Fig.  663.  Fig.  664.  Fig.  665.  Fig.  666. 

Fig.  663  represents  the  combination  in  double  cloth  of  weave  Fig.  664  used  for  the  face,  and 
weave  Fig.  665  that  used  for  the  back.  Both  cloths  are  combined  into  one  fabric  after  the  motive 
of  the  ^ 3  4-harness  twill  (Fig.  666).    Repeat  of  weave  Fig.  663  :   12  warp-threads  and  12  picks. 
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Weave  Fig.  667  illustrates  the  combination  of  the  ^- j  4-haraess  broken-twill  (Fig.  668)  for 

the  face-cloth  and  the  ^ j  4-harness  common  twill  for  the  lower  cloth  (Fig.  669).     Both  cloths 

are  combined  by  motive,  Fig.  670  (plain). 

Repeat  of  the  double-cloth  weave:   12  warp-threads  and  12  picks. 
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Fig.  657.  Fig.  668.  Fig.  669.  Fig.  670. 

This  chara-.ter  of  the  double  cloth  (2  threads  face  to  alternate  with  i  thread  back)  is  that 
most  frequently  used  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen  goods.  In  designing  double 
cloth  by  this  arrangement  for  4-harness  basket  or  similar  weaves,  as  also  combination  weaves  of 
basket  and  twill  effects,  etc.,  always  remember  that  the  back-warp  must  be  arranged  to  work  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  face  warp-threads  working  alike,  as  this  gives  us  the  only  chance  for  properly 
binding  back  to  face.     For  example  : 
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Fig.  671.  Fig.  672.  Fig.  673.  Fig.  674. 

Fig.  671  illustrates  the  weave  for  a  double-cloth  fabric,  which  has  for  its  face  the  4-harness 
basket  (arranged  as  previously  mentioned).-  It  has  the  common  plain  weave  for  the  backing,  and 
the  stitching  is  done  with  the  8-harness  satin. 

Fig.  672,  the  face  weave.     Fig.  673,  the  back  weave.     Fig.  674,  the  stitching. 

Repeat  of  weave  Fig.  671  :   24  warp-threads  and  24  picks. 

The  next  arrangement  of  proportional  face  and  back  for  warp  and  filling  is  : 

E.     2  ends  face  to  alt:  mate  luith  2  ends  back  in  both  systems  of  threads. 
This  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  675  which  is  composed  of  the  8-harness  twill ^  for  face 
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Fig.  675.  Fig.  676.  Fig.  677.  Fig.  67S. 

and  the  common  plain  weave  for  back-cloth.     Both  cloths  are  combined  with  the  weave  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  678. 

Fig.  676  shows  the  face-weave.     Fig.  677  shows  the  back.     Repeat  of  the  double  cloth  :    16 
warp-threads  and  16  picks. 


Filling-:  2  picks  face  to  exchange 
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F.   Warp:  2  ends  face  to  exchange  ivith  2  ends  back. 

with  I  backing. 

These  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in  arranging  63°  steep  twills  (diagonals)  for  double  cloth. 

Figs.  679,  680,  681  and  682,  illustrate  such  a  case. 

Fig.  680  represents  a  diagonal  on  6-harness  and  12  picks  repeat,  as  used  for  face. 

Fig.  681  shows  the  common  plain  as  used  for  back. 
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Fig.  679. 

Fig.  679  illustrates  the  complete  double-cloth  weave,  12  warp-threads  and  18  picks  repeat. 
The  combining  of  face  and  back  cloth  is  shown  separately  in  Fig.  6S2. 

G.     J  ends  face  to  exchange  with  i  end  back  in  zvarp  and  the  filling. 

These  are  illustrated  in  one  example  by  weaves,  Figs.  683  to  686. 
Fig.  684  represents  a  12-harness  fancy  twill  to  be  used  for  face-weave. 
Fig.  685  shows  the  common  plain  to  be  used  for  backing  weave. 

Both  cloths  are  combined  into  one  fabric  with  the  ' ^  4-harness  twill  shown  in  Fig.  686. 

Repeat  of  double-cloth  weave,  Fig.  683  :  16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 
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Fig.  683. 
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Fig.  685. 


Fig.  686. 


The  foregoing  57  weaves  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  double-cloth  weaves  may  be  de- 
signed in  any  combination,  from  i  face,  i  back  in  repeat,  to  3  face,  i  back ;  also  that  these  pro- 
portions may  be  taken  independently  for  warps  or  for  filling  in  any  weave.     The  binding  has 
mostly  been  done  by  the  back-warp,  yet  it  has  been  shown  that  the  face-warp  can  also  be  used. 
In  closing  this  subject  on  the  construction    of  the  double-cloth  weaves,  a  further  example  is 
shown  in  which  both  methods  of  stitching  must  be  combined  in  one  double-cloth  weave. 
Fig.    687    represents    such    a    double-cloth    weave. 
Repeat:    20  warp-threads  and    18  picks.     The  arrange- 
ment of  the  warp  is  : 
3  threads  face. 
I   thread  back. 
5  threads  face. 
I  thread  back. 
10  threads  in  repeat. 
The  filling  intersects  2  picks  face,  i  back,  =  3  picks  in  repeat. 

On  e.xamining  the  weave  we  find  the  centre  thread  of  the  5  face-ends  used  for  interlacing 
twice  in  one  repeat  of  the  weave  in  the  back.  The  places  of  stitching  the  face-warp  into  the 
back  are  shown  by  k. 
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Weave  Fig.  688  represents  the  single-face  cloth,  being  a  granite-weave  with  fancy  spoi-effects 
(by  the  aid  of  warp-threads  numbers  i  and  9.) 

Double-Cloth  W^eaving  without  Stitching  Both  Cloths. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  lecture  on  the  double  cloth,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used 
when  the  two  single  cloths  are  not  stitched  together  so  as  to  form  a  new  fabric,  we  mentioned 
the  manufacture  of  seamless  bags  and  fabrics  constructed  on  similar  principles.  In  manufacturing 
seamless  bags  a  series  of  panels  are  formed,  each  composed  of  two  separate  cloths,  a  series  of 
solid  webbings  uniting  the  cloths  of  the  panels,  and  a  series  of  divisions  formed  in  the  solid 
webbings,  each  of  which  are  composed  of  two  separate  cloths.  Diagrams  Figs.  689,  690,  691, 
692  and  693  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  method  of  weaving  such  seamless  bags.  (Harden- 
brook's  patent.) 

Figs.  689  and  689'  represent  a  plan  view  of  the  fabric. 

Fig.  690  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  same  in  the  plane  x  x,  Fig.  689. 

Fig.  691  is  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  plane  _j'_y,  Fig.  689. 

Fig.  692  is  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  plane  z  z,  Fig.  689. 

Fig.  693  is  a  sectional  side  view  of  a  bag  when  finished. 
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A  (689)  designates  a  fabric  in  which  the  arrow  i  indicates  the  warp.  This  fabric  consists  of 
a  series  of  panels  c  <r*,  each  composed  of  two  cloths,  and  of  a  series  of  transverse  solid  web- 
bings, a  a,  and  longitudinal  solid  webbings  b  b,  in  which  the  filling  is  interwoven  with  all  the 
warp-threads  of  the  fabric,  producing  purely  single  cloth  with  the  latter  at  places  mentioned. 
The  outside  edges,  as  to  width  of  fabric  in  the  loom,  may  either  be  temporarily  closed  with 
a  few  threads  of  plain  working  selvage,  which  may  be  liberated  after  the  fabric  has  left  the 
loom ;  or  the  fabric  can  be  woven  without  specially  uniting  the  two  fabrics  in  such  manner. 
The  commencement  and  the  ending  of  the  weaving  of  the  fabric  in  the  loom  is  formed  in 
each  case  by  one  of  the  transverse  solid  webbings  a  (single  cloth).  If  the  fabric  is  cut 
lengthwise  through  the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  solid  webbings  ^  ^,  and  through  the  centre 
of  the  divisions,  and  also  transversely  through  the  middle  lines  of  the  solid  webbings  a  a, 
f  f,  ^  number  of  bags  are  produced,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bags  produced  from  the 
side  portions,  «:*  c*,  of  the  fabric  have  selvages  at  their  mouths,  while  all  the  others  produced 
from  the  centre  portions,  c  c,  will  have  raw  edges  at  their  mouths). 

The  size  and  the  shape  of  the  bags  is  unlimited  and  is  readily  regulated  by  the  changing  of 
divisions  (purely  single-cloth  weaving)  or  openings  (double  cloth  not  stitched). 

From  the  explanations  and  illustration  given  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  cutting  up  the 
fabrics  represented  in  the  drawings  a  number  of  bags  are  formed,  the  mouth  of  each  being 
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composed  of  two  single  cloths  projecting  beyond  the  solid  webbing,  so  that  they  can  be  turned 
back  upon  the  body  of  the  bag  (see  Fig.  693)  to  form  the  tube  ^,  for  the  reception  of  the 
drawing  strings  ^,  or  simply  hems  to  protect  the  raw  edges. 

Fig  694  illustrates    the  double  plain  weave  (two  plain  woven   cloths),  without  combinino-  or 
■-■■;      stitching  required  to  produce  the  openings,  while  the  common  rib-weave,  Fig.  695  SS", 
U113      Qj.  f]-jg  common  plain  weave  Fig.  695^  g5  is  used  for  forming  the  divisions  in  the  fabric 
(purely  single  cloth.) 
These  bags  are   used  mostly  for  tobacco,  salt,  flour,  etc.,  or  pockets  for  trouserings,  coats, 
suitings,  etc.     Frequently  seamless  bags  of  a  larger  description  are  required  to  be  made,  extend- 
ing in  their  length  over  the  entire  width  of  the  loom.     In  such  case  the  double  plain  weave  is 
arranged   for  two   successive    picks   in   each   cloth,  as   shown   in    ag-m  L^^erside  of  bag  on  loom. 
Fig.  696.     Warp-threads  2  and  4  and  picks   3  and  4  forming  the  '  'fuc'al  Upper  side  of  bag  on  loom, 
lower  fabric,  and  warp-threads  i  and  3  and  picks  i  and  2  forming  -^-m  S. 
the  upper  fabric.  F"'G-  ^96. 

Only  one  shuttle  being  used  the  filling  will  form  the  bottom  of  the  bag  at  the  point  where 
the  filling,  after  leaving  one  cloth,  changes  into  the  other  cloth.  For  example,  in  the  present 
weave,  suppose  we  commence  to  insert  the  shuttle  in  pick  i  from  the  right  to  the  left,  or  in  the 
direction  of  arrow  S,  below  the  weave ;  the  shuttle  and  its  filling,  after  leaving  shed  i  of  the 
upper  cloth,  will  return  in  the  sa7ne  cloth  on  its  return  (left  to  right),  but  will  insert  itself  in  the 
lower  cloth  on  pick  3  by  interlacing  with  the  warp  and  filling  of  the  lower  fabric  ;  returning  in 
the  same  fabric  at  the  opening  of  shed  (pick)  4,  ready  to  change  again  (combining  both  single 
cloth  for  forming  the  bottom  of  the  bag)  from  the  lower  cloth  to  the  upper  (the  starting  point  in 
the  present  example). 

Before  and  after  weaving  the  required  width  of  the  bag  (double  plain  interlacing  on  one  side  of 
the  fabric),  the  entire  number  of  warp-threads  are  arranged  to  interlace 
on  the  common  rib-weave  shown  in  Fig.  695  (in  purely  single  cloth). 
Fig.  697  Illustrates  itself,  by  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  explanation,  as 
follows  :  a,  b,  c,  d  inside  size  of  bag  produced  on  weave  696.  The 
shaded  part  between  the  two  bags  represents  the  purely  single-cloth 
fabric  interlaced  upon  the  common  rib-weave  (Fig.  695) ;  (5  to  c  = 
bottom  of  the  bag,  a  to  d  =^  opening  of  the  bag.  Dotted  line  c  to  f 
indicates  the  place  for  separating  the  fabric. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hose  and  similar  textile  fabrics  the 
weave  given  in  Fig.  694  (double  plain,  one  end  face  to  alternate  with 
one  end  back  in  warp  and  filling)  is  used. 

Double   Cloth    Fabrics   in   which   the    Design   is   Produced    by  the    Stitching    Visible 

upon  the  Face  of  the  Fabric. 

Worsted  Coatings. 

Fabrics  of  this  style  are  a  division  of  the  double-cloth  in  which  the  binding  of  both  is 
arranged  so  as  to  form  patterns  of  any  required  design.  This  binding  of  the  two  fabrics  has  to 
be  done  as  firmly  as  possible  all  around  the  outline  of  the  design.  The  double  fabric  has  to 
become  a  single  cloth,  warp  and  filling  ways,  all  along  the  outline  of  the  figure  or  effect.  It  has 
to  be  bound  not  only  at  intervals  as  in  the  previously  explained  stitched  double-cloth,  but  into 
one  compact  fabric  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  piece,  upon  the  warp-threads,  and  across 
the  fabric  upon  the  filling  ends  which  form  the  outlines  of  the  figure. 

Double-cloth  fabrics  in  this  arrangement  of  binding  may  be  made  as  fanciful  as  required, 
but  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  coatings  and  similar  fabrics  they  are  generally  confined  to 
striped  and  small  check  figures. 
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Textures  for  these  Fabrics  and  Arrangement  for  Binding. 

These  fabrics  are  generally  constructed  on  2  threads  face,  i  thread  back  (binder),  and  the 
stitching  is  done  with  the  back-warp  binding  over  2  face-picks.  For  example,  take  Fig.  698  for 
the  motive  of  the  design  and  Fig.  699  for  the  complete  weave. 

Repeat :  42  warp-threads  and  24  picks. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  stitching  of  the  back-warp  in  the  face  fabric  will  form 
impressions  on  the  latter  according  to  the  figure  employed  for  the  motive  of  stitching  the  fabrics. 
Again,  through  the  places  where  the  double  cloth  is  left  unstitched,  the  fabric  will  get  an  em- 
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Fig.  69S.  Fig.  699. 

bossed  effect,  similar  to  that  of  2  pieces  of  cloth  embossed  with  the  needle,  the  binding  taking 
the  place  of  the  latter.  The  cut  effect  will  be  more  prominent  when  2  beams  are  used,  one  for 
the    face-warp  (ground)  and  one  for  the  back-warp  (binder),  and  putting  more  tension  on    the 

beam  carrying  the  binder.     The  ? r,  twill  for  the  face,  having  the  backing  working  on  plain 

■weave,  may  also  be  used. 

Fig.  700.     Motive  of  the  effect. 

Fig.  701.  The  complete  weave  to  produce  the  same,  executed  on  above  stated  principle 
Repeat :   36  warp-threads  and  36  picks. 
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Fig.  700.  Fig.  701. 

In  worsted  fabrics  (also  woolen  fabrics)  forming  stripes  composed  of  different  weaves,  in 
\i'hich  it  is  desired  to  make  the  changing  from  one  effect  or  weave  to  the  other  very  prominent, 
by  means  of  a  deep  or  pronounced  cut  line,  use  a  method  similar  to  the  one  above  explained,  i.  e. 
"  the  double-cloth  fabric  changing  into  single  cloth  at  the  respective  last  ends  of  the  one  weave 
or  effect,  and  the  first  ends  of  the  other."  The  only  change  observed  in  the  present  kind  of  fab- 
rics, compared  with  those  explained  before,  is  found  by  combining  both  fabrics  into  one  through 
lowering  the  face-warp  into  the  back  filling.  In  this  manner  designs  Figs.  703  and  705  are 
constructed. 
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Fig.  702  represents  the  motive  to  weave  Fig.  703,  and  Fig.  704  illustrates  the  motive  for 
weave  Fig.  705. 

Fig.  703.     Repeat:   iS  warp-threads,  6  picks.     □  for  raisers,  n  and  a  for  sinkers. 
Fig.  705.     Repeat:  36  warp-threads  and  6  picks,     s  for  raisers,  a  and  □  for  sinkers. 
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Fig.  702. 
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Matelasses. 

These  fabrics  are  chiefly  used  for  ladies  jackets  or  mantle  cloth,  hence  the  name  "  matelasses." 
The  face  fabric  is  mostly  silk  or  fine  worsted,  the  back  all  cotton,  or  cotton  and  woolen.  The  face 
and  the  back  are  also  two  separate  fabrics,  having  an  extra  "wadding"  pick  between  each,  which 
will  greatly  help  to  enrich  the  embossed  effect  characterizing  this  line  of  fabrics.  The  figure  is 
produced  exactly  on  the  same  general  principle  as  that  explained  before.     In  addition  to  this 
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Fig.  704.  Fig.  705. 

binding  different  weaves  for  the  face  effect  may  be  employed  by  using  twills  and  other  weaves  in 
floral  and  ornamental ,  figures  for  design.  In  some  of  the  lighter  grades  of  these  fabrics  no 
interior  or  wadding  filling  is  employed,  but  simply  the  two  cloths  as  explained  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  In  these  fabrics  nearly  the  same  effect  is  obtained  for  the  face  appearance, 
though  of  course  the  figures  do  not  stand  out  as  prominently  as  when  wadded,  and  the  fabric  is 
not  as  stout. 

Quii.TS. 

P/am  Piqut  Fabrics. 

Another  line  of  textile  fabrics,  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  coatings  and  mat- 
elasses, is  found  in  quilts,  bedspreads,  toilet-covers  and  similar  fabrics.  These  fabrics  are  gener- 
ally made  in  white.  In  plain  pique  fabrics  the  back-warp  forms  lines  across  the  fabric.  Fig.  706 
shows  a  draft  for  such  a  fabric  requiring  4-harness  for  face-warp,  4-harness  for 
back-warp,  =  8-harness. 

Repeat :  6  warp  threads,  10  picks, 
n  represents  the  face-warp,  a  represents  the  back-warp. 
Fig.  706.  Examination  of  the  design  shows : 

Picks  I  and  2  interlacing  the  face-warp  on  plain  weave.  Pick  3  is  a  backing  pick,  in  which 
the  entire  face-warp  is  raised,  and  also  every  other  one  of  the  back  (forming  in  this  manner  the 
first  pick  of  the  plain  weave  for  the  back).  Picks  4  and  5  are  a  repeat  of  picks  i  and  2.  Pick  6 
is  a  backing  pick,  in  which  the  entire  face-warp  is  also  raised,  and  also  the  back  warp-ends  not 
raised  in  pick  3.     Picks  7  and  8  are  again  a  repeat  of  picks   i   and   2.      Thus   far  the  weave  has 
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formed  two  separate  fabrics,  each  one  worked  on  its  own  system  of  threads.  By  picks  9  and  10 
these  fabrics  are  united  into  one  cloth  by  raising  the  back-warp  into  both  picks  and  working  the 
face-threads  on  the  plain  weave  as  was  done  before  on  picks  i,  2,  4,  5,  7  and  8.  This  combina- 
tion of  both  fabrics  gives  us  the  required  line  across  the  fabric.  If  it  is  desired  to  produce  this 
fabric  for  a  heavier  article,  one  or  two  "  wadding  "  picks  may  be  introduced  between  both  fabrics, 
as  in  Fig.  707,  through  pick  5. 

Picks  I  and  2  face. 

"  3  back. 

"  4  face. 

"  5  interior  (wadding.) 

"  6  face. 

"  7  back. 

"  8  and  9  face. 

"  10  back. 

"  1 1  face. 

In  inferior  qualities  these  fabrics  are  made  by  omitting  the  two  backing-picks ;  hence  the 
binder-warp  has  to  float  on  the  back.  The  wadding  pick  taken  for  these  fabrics  is  of  a  very  heavy 
size  so  as  to  prominently  raise  the  rib  effect. 
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Fig.  70S. 


Such  an  example  is  shown  in  weave  Fig.  708. 

Repeat :  2  ends  face,  i  end  back  in  warp  and  8  picks.- 

The  arrangement  of  the  filling  is — 

Pick    I     face,  binder. 

"       2  1 

,,  >  face,  regular. 

"       4     wadding. 

„       ^  >  face,  the  same  as  picks  2  and  3. 

"        7     wadding. 

"       8     face,  the  same  as  picks  2  or  5. 
Diagram  Fig.  709  illustrates  the  section  cut  of  a  fabric  interlaced  with  weave.  Fig.  708. 

Figured  Pique. 

These  fabrics  are  also  executed  on  the  principle  of  the  double  cloth.  Both  cloths  are  quite 
plain  in  their  weave,  but  the  face  is  much  finer  than  the  back.  White  is  the  color  in  which  they 
are  generally  made.  A  "wadding"  pick  maybe  used  to  give  bulk  to  the  cloth,  and  the  em- 
bossed effect  likewise  characterizes  these  fabrics.  The  design  for  the  fabric  is  also  formed  by 
binding  both  cloths  together.  The  thicker  the  wadding  and  the  larger  the  figure  required  to  be 
designed,  the  more  prominent  will  be  the  effect.  In  many  of  the  lighter  fabrics  no  wadding 
pick  is  used,  but  the  two  cloths  are  simply  stitched  together. 
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Fig.  710  illustrates  a  weave  for  these  kind  of  fabrics  (without  a  wadding  pick).  Fig.  71 1  is 
the  motive  of  the  stitching  for  effect  in  Fig.  710. 

A  consideration  of  the  face-picks  will  show  in  every  one  of  them  some  of  the  binder-warp 
up,  according  to  the  figure  required. 

This  will  easily  explain  the  stitching  of  the  fabric.  As  both  warps  are  white,  no  change  in 
color  can  be  seen  but  the  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  weave,  as  every  binding  back-warp  thread 
will  pull  in  the  face  of  the  fabric,  in  any  place  where  it  is  raised  on  a  face-pick,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  stitching  together  of  two  bulky  fabrics  with  a  sewing  machine.     Large  designs,  such  as 
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Fig.  710.  Fig.  711. 

flowers,  etc.,  are  woven  with  the  Jacquard.  As  these  large  figures  have  a  long  floating  of  the 
binder-warp  (back-warp),  while  not  being  used  for  the  outline  of  the  figure  on  the  face,  the  back 
warp  threads  as  a  consequence  float  on  the  back;  and  as  this  floating  is  injurious  to  the  fabric, 
we  must  use,  in  addition  to  the  front-harness  for  the  face-warp,  a  second  set  of  front-harness  for 
the  back-warp  (binder),  through  which  the  back-warp  can  be  worked  on  plain. 

Reeding  these  Fabrics. 
Threads    i,  2  and  3   are  drawn   in  the  first  dent  of  the   reed;  threads  4,  5  and  6  are   drawn 
in  the  second  dent. 

RIB    FABRICS. 

Under  this  division  are  classified  fabrics  which,  in  their  method  of  construction,  have  high 
prominent  and  elevated  places  exchanging  with  lower  or  compressed  ones.  This  method  of  ex- 
changing is  generally  arranged  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the  warp,  but  can  be  arranged  for  a 
diagonal  direction,  or  even  filling  ways.  The  principle  of  construction  of  the  weaves  for  these 
fabrics  is  nearly  related  to  the  common  rib-weaves  for  single  cloth. 
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Fig.  712.                                    Fig.  713.  Fig.  714. 

Weaves  for  rib  fabrics  forming  their  line  (rib)  effects  in  the  direction  of  the  warp  ^re  gener- 
ally produced  by  floating  every  other  pick  for  4  to  12  (or  more)  threads,  and   then  raising  these 

threads  so  floated  for  two,  three  or  more  warp-threads.  The  picks  situated  between  them  are 
interlaced  either  in  plain  or  twill  weaves. 


us 

For  example,  Fig.  712.  The  foundation  weave  is  the  common  plain  weave.  Picks  i  and  3 
(and  picks  of  uneven  number)  interlace  in  the  entire  repeat  (12  warp-threads)  on  this  plain  weave, 
while  picks  2  and  4  (and  picks  of  even  numbers)  technically  known  as  "  rib-picks"  float  below  the 
first  8  warp-threads  and  over  the  next  (last)  4  warp-threads. 

Fig.  713    illustrates  a  similar  arrangement.     In  this  weave  the  ^^ ^j  4-harness   twill  is   used 

for  every  pick  of  uneven  number,  while  the  picks  of  even  numbers,  the  rib-picks,  work  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  example.     Repeat:   12  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 


Fig.  715. 


Fig.  714  illustrates  an  example  in  which  every  uneven  numbered  pick  interlaces  for  12  warp- 
threads  on  the  common  plain  weave  (floating  below  3  warp-threads),  while  every  even  numbered 
pick  (rib-pick)  floats  for  12  warp-threads  on  the  back  of  the  fabric  and  next  forms  the  face-rib 
over  3  warp-threads. 

Diagram  Fig.  715  represents  the  section  cut  of  a  fabric  woven  with  weave  Fig.  714.  A 
careful  examination  of  it -will  show  that  warp-threads  4  to  15  inclusive  must  make  interlacings 
with  the  filling  which  are  not  required  by  warp-threads  i,  2  and  3.  To  get  perfect  work  and 
-sufficient  production  it  is  advisable  to  have  double  beams — one  beam  to  contain  the  first  3  warp- 
threads,  the  other  the  remainder.     Repeat:    15  warp- threads  and  4  picks. 

Another  division  of  rib-weaves  is  derived  by  omitting  the  special  rib-pick, 
using  instead  of  it,  every  pick  to  form  partways  (across  the  weave)  rib-pick  and 
partways  regular  weave.  Every  pick  in  rotation  is  arranged  for  "rib-pick  "  effect 
(floating  on  back)  when  the  adjacent  picks  interlace  on  common  weaving. 

This  method  of  alternately  exchanging  every  pick  in  certain  places  for  "rib-pick"  when  its 
preceding  and  following  picks  are  used  for  forming  the  weave  (on  the  face  of  the  fabric),  is  con- 
sumed until  the  repeat  is  derived. 

Fig.  716  represents  such  a  weave,  designed  for  12  warp-threads  and  4  picks  repeat.  The 
float  of  each  pick  (for  "  rib-pick  ")  represents  6  warp-threads  as  illustrated  by  □  type. 

For  the  remaining  6  warp-threads  in  the  repeat  of  weave,  every  pick  interlaces  with  the  warp 
on  the  regular  plain. 
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Fig.  716. 


Fig.  717. 

Diagram  Fig.  717  represents  the  section  of  weave  Fig.  716  This  method  of  using  every 
pick  partways  as  rib-pick  (float  on  back)  and  partways  to  interlace  with  the  warp  on  a  weave,  and 
having  this  arrangement  alternated  in  each  adjacent  pick  will,  in  addition  to  the  rib-effect  pro- 
duced, prove  of  great  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  trouserings,  in  which  every  other  rib  is 
required  to  appear  in  a  different  color.  Using  each  pick  (taken  in  rotation)  with  the  alternate  ex- 
changing of  two  colors,  each  alternate  pick  the  same,  will  (using  one  color  for  warp  over  the  en- 
tire width  of  the  fabric)  produce  the  above  mentioned  effect.  Such  stripe  effects  will  be  yet  more 
prominent  if  the  warp  in  color  arranegment  is  used  according  to  the  filling  forming  the  weave. 
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*    "_  Weave    Fig.  718  illustrates   a  rib-weave   constructed  on  the   same  principle  as 

'"i"i"B"'aE;5n"    weave   Fig.  716.      The  distinction   between  them  is  the  difference  in  size  of  ribs 
'■-■-■"■"v^"l?    forming  the  new  weave.     Warp-threads  i  to  8  form  the  large  rib  I  while  the  smaller 
Fig.  71S.        rib  II  {}4  the  size  of  I)  is  formed  by  warp-threads  9,  10,  11  and  12. 

Fig.  719  illustrates  a  rib-weave  in  which  the  4-harness  ? r,  twill  is  used  for  the  face-weave, 

every  pick  being  used  for  one-half  the  repeat  in  width  of  weave  for  floating,  thus  forming  ribs  of 
equal  size. 

Repeat  of  weave :    16  warp-threads,  8  picks. 
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The  direction  for  running  the  twill  in  both  ribs  in  weave  Fig.  719  is  the  same,  but  which  is 
differently  arranged  in  weave  Fig.  720. 

Fig.  720  has  a  similar  repeat  and  the  same  weave  (^ 5  4-harness  twill)  for  face.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  the  direction  of  the  twill  in  the  face-weave,  which  has  a  different  direction  arranged  for 
each  rib. 

Weave  Fig.  721  illustrates  a  further  step  in  figuring  rib-weaves.  In  this  figure  rib  I  is  inter- 
laced on  its  face-weave  by  the 5  4-harness  twill,  and  rib  II  with  the  common  plain.     Repeat 

of  weave:  12  warp-threads  and  8  picks;  rib  I  calls  for  the  first  eight  warp-threads  ;  rib  II  requires 
warp-threads  9,  10,  11  and  12. 
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Weave  Fig.  722  illustrates  still  another  step  in  the  figuring  of  rib-weaves,  observing  for  the 
general  arrangement  2  face  picks,  to  alternate  with  one  rib-pick.  Repeat  of  weave :  24  warp- 
threads  and  21  picks;  rib  I  is  produced  by  every  third  pick  with  the  first  4  warp-threads,  and 
rib  II  by  warp-threads  5  to  24,  with  two  successive  picks  oul"  of  three  picks  in  repeat  of  arrange- 
ment, and  interlacing  as  face-weave  with  the  regular  7-harness  corkscrew. 

!*'&■  723-     Repeat  of  weave:  28  warp-threads  and  20  picks. 

This  weave  illustrates  the  application  of  a  pointed  twill  for  face-weave  of  every  other  rib,  I, 
III,  etc.  Every  even  numbered  rib,  II,  IV,  etc.,  is  produced  by  4  warp-threads  ;  one  pick  floating 
on  the  face  over  all  four  warp-threads  (rib-pick  in  the  adjacent  ribs)  to  exchange  with  one  pick 
interlacing  on  common  plain. 
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Fig.  724  illustrates  the  face-weave  for  Fig.  723,  as  used  for  rib  I  and  III.  Repeat:  20  warp- 
threads  and  10  picks,  and  is  the  pointed  twill  derived  out  of  the  i — j — ^ — 5 — ^—^  lO-harness,  uneven- 
sided  twill. 

Weave  Fig.  725  illustrates  a  rib-weave,  constructed  in  four  changes.  Repeat:  '  8  warp-threads 
and  4  picks. 

The  next  sub-division  of  rib  weaves  embraces  the  diagonals.  These  can  be  further  classified 
into  two  divisions.     Those  designed  with  an  extra  rib-pick  and  consequently  an  extra  face-pick 
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(see  Figs.  726  and  727),  and  the  diagonal  rib-weaves  in  which  every  pick  is  used  partways  for 
"  rib-pick,"  and  partways  for  face-pick.     In  this  manner  weaves  Figs.  728  and  729  are  constructed. 

Weave  Fig.  726  has  for  its  repeat  1 2  warp-threads  and  24  picks.  The  face-picks  interlace 
in  common  plain,  while  the  rib-picks  float  under  8  and  above  4  warp-threads. 

Weave  Fig.  727  requires  for  its  repeat  16  warp-threads  and  32  picks.     The  face-picks  have 

for  their  weave  the ^  4-harness  twill,  while  the  rib-picks  in  their  repeat  in    16  warp-threads 

float  under  14  and  over  2  threads. 
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Fig.  732. 


Weave  Fig.  728,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  a  rib-weave  in  which  every  pick  is  used  part- 
ways  for  "  rib-pick,"  and  the  remaining  part  forming,  by  interlacing  with  the  warp,  the  face- 
weave.  Repeat:  13  warp-threads  and  13  picks.  Width  of  rib-float  6  warp-threads,  exchanging 
with  7  warp-threads  interlaced  on  plain  weave. 

In  weave  Fig.  729  the  same  principle,  that  of  using  each  pick  for  rib-float  and  face-pick,  is 
observed.  For  face-weave  a  common-twill  is  used.  Repeat:  19  warp-threads  and  19  picks. 
Rib-float  is  9  threads,  and  interlaces  in  warp  for  face  ^ — ^ — ^ — - — t,  =  10  threads. 
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Another  method  of  producing  rib-weaves  is  to  combine  regular  double  cloth  at  certain 
places  with  a  single  cloth.  In  such  cases  the  fabric  when  forming  double  cloth  will  not  be 
stitched  together,  as,  for  example,  weave  Fig.  730.  Warp-threads  i,  2,  3  and  4  form  a  common 
plain  rib-weave  or  single  cloth,  while  warp-threads  5  to  12  interlace  (without  binding)  with  the 
filling  on  the  regular  "  double  plain."     Repeat  of  weave:   12  warp-threads  and  4  picks. 

These  rib-effects  in  double  cloth  can  also  be  produced  entirely  by  the  binding  of  both 
single-cloth  fabrics.  It  may  be  arranged  to  form  ribs  in  the  direction  of  the  warp  and  effects  in  a 
diagonal  direction  as  shown  in  Fig.  731.  Repeat:  24  warp-threads  and  24  picks.  ■  represents 
the  weave  for  regular  double-plain  and  a  shows  the  stitching  of  both  fabrics  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion for  the  required  rib. 

Another  step  for  producing  rib-effects  in  double  cloth  is  taken  by  exchanging  the  face-cloth 
with  the  back,  and  the  back  with  the  face.  This  method  of  exchanging  may  be  arranged  to  run 
warp-ways  (vertical)  or  in  a  diagonal  direction.  For  illustrating  this  method  Fig.  732  has  been 
designed.     Repeat:   16  warp-threads  and  16  picks. 

Fabrics  produced  by  means  of  weaves  designed  on  the  regular  double-cloth  system,  such  as 
weaves  Figs.  730,  731  and  732  and  other  similar  weaves,  do  not  have  the  rib-effect  appear 
so  prominent  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  weaves,  all  of  which  contain  the  peculiar  pick 
known  as  rib-pick,  rib-float,  etc.,  and  which  assists,  for  the  reasons  given,  to  such  a  great  extent  in 
■making  the  rib-effect  prominent. 

THREE-PLY   FABRICS. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  one  that  has  carefully  studied  the  structure  of  two-ply 
fabrics  that  by  the  same  method  and  principles  employed  in  combining-  two  single  cloths  into  one 
fabric,  known  as  two-ply  or  double  cloth,  three  such  single-cloth  fabrics  can  also  be  combined 
into  one  fabric. 

In  the  construction  of  a  j-ply  fabric  a  regular  set  of  warps  and  filling  for  each  of  the  three 
single  cloths  is  required,  thus  dealing  with  three  systems  of  xvarp  and  three  systems  of  filling  in 
designing.  To  impart  a  more  perfect  understanding,  the  construction  of  a  3-ply  fabric  from  its 
beginning  to  the  finished  weave  is  shown,  and  for  this  purpose  three  single-cloth  fabrics  inter- 
laced on  the  plain  weave  are  selected. 
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Fig.  733.  Fig.  734.  Fig.  735.  Fig.  736. 

Fig.  733  illustrates  the  first  set  of  the  plain  weave,  or  the  weave  for  single  cloth  number 
■one  (h  type).  Warp  and  filling-threads  used  are  numbered  on  the  left  side  and  the  bottom  of 
the  design,  and  are  indicated  by  □  type.  "  One  thread  taken  and  two  missed  "  in  each  system  for 
the  other  two  single  cloths. 

Fig.  734  illustrates  by  H  on  warp-threads  2,  5,  8,  11  and  on  the  corresponding  picks,  the 
interlacing  of  the  single  cloth  number  two  (plain  weave). 

In  Fig.  735  the  interlacing  of  the  third  or  last  single  cloth  is  shown  on  warp  threads  3,  6,  9, 
12  and  the  same  numbered  picks  (n  the  type  used). 

Next,  raise  for  the  picks  of  the  lower  single  cloth  (in  the  3- ply  structure)  each  warp- 
thread  of  the  two  upper  cloths  (face  and  interior  cloths) ;  also,  raise  the  warp-threads  of  the  face 
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cloth  on  the  interior  picks.     This  method  of  operation  is  illustrated  (successively  from  Fig.  735) 
in  weave  Fig.  736  by  a  type. 
In  this  is  shown : — 

Pick  I,  first  pick  of  face  cloth. 

"     2,     "  "        interior  cloth  (face  raised). 

"    3,     "  "        back  cloth  (face  and  interior  raised). 

"    4,  second    "        face  cloth. 

"     5,       "  "        interior  cloth  (face  raised). 

"    6,      "  "        backed  cloth  (face  and  interior  raised). 

And  thus  the  repeat :  6   warp-threads  and  6  picks,  allows  2  warp-threads  and.  2  picks  for  the 
structure  of  each  fabric.     Weave  Fig.  736  thus  produces  three  distinct  single  cloths  resting  in  the 


loom  after  being  woven  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  cut  in  diagram,  Fig.  737.. 
The  next   process   is   the  combining   of   these    three    single  cloths    into    one    fabric,  which    is 
i!Bi«oM[iiiaaa»!F!iii  technically  known  as  the  "  stitching."  To  effect  this  in  a  proper  manner  combine  the 
IpSgggaifclEjH  backing-cloth  to  the  interior  cloth,  and  this  in  turn  to  its  face. 

r''         "*      i  In  weave  Fig.  738  this  method  of  "  stitching "  is  clearly  indicated.     In  this 

I;  ;    I J  ]   figure  the  ■  type  illustrates  the  three  single-cloth  fabrics,  equal  to  the  weave  illus- 

iBHj^jnrjDaana  grated  in  Fig.  736  by  four  different  characters  of  type.     In  Fig.  738  a  illustrates  the 
iG.  73°-       stitching  of  the  interior  cloth  to  the  face-cloth,  and  the  a  the  stitching  of  the  back- 
cloth  to  the  interior  cloth. 


Fig  739- 

Diagram  Fig.  739  illustrates  the  section  of  a  3-ply  fabric  interlaced  by  means  of  the  weave 
previously  shown  (Fig.  738). 


FOUR   AND    FIVE-PLY    FABRICS. 

Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  have  produced  fabrics  constructed  out  of  more  than  three  single 
cloths. 

Weave  Fig.  740  clearly  illustrates  the  construction  of  a  4-ply  fabric. 
The  a  type  represents  the  interlacing  of  the  four  single  cloths. 
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picks  I  and  9  illustrates  the  stitching  of  the  second  cloth  to  the  face  (or  first)  cloth, 
picks  2  and  10  represents  the  stitching  of  the  third  cloth  to  the  second, 
picks  7  and   15   illustrates  the  stitching  of  the  back  cloth  to  third  cloth,  and  which 
the  stitchings  of  the  four  single-cloth  fabrics  into  one,  and  technically  classified  as 
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Weave  Fig.  741  shows  the  construction  of  a  5-ply  fabric. 

■  type  represents  the  interlacing  of  the  five  single  cloths. 

■  type  on  picks  i  and  1 1  illustrates  the  stitching  of  cloths  i  and  2. 
B  type  on  picks  2  and  12  illustrates  the  stitching  of  cloths  2  and  3. 
°  type  on  picks  8  and  18  illustrates  the  stitching  of  cloths  3  and  4. 
H  type  on  picks  g  and  19  illustrates  the  stitching  of  cloths  4  and  5. 

And  thus  closes  the  complete  stitching  of  the  five  single-cloth  fabrics  into  one,  technically 
known  as  "  five-ply." 


Pile  Fabrics. 

Textiles  classified  as  "pile"  fabrics,  form  a  separate  sub-division  of  woven  articles,  and  are 
characterized  by  the  soft  covering  which  generally  overspreads  and  conceals,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  interlacing  of  the  warp  and  the  filling.  In  this  division  of  textiles,  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  grandest  and  most  complicated  products  of  the  loom.  In  every  pile  fabric  one  series  of 
threads  is  employed  for  producing  the  ground  of  the  fabric,  while  a  second  forms  the  pile,  so  that 
two  distinct  systems  of  warp  or  of  filling  are  always  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  these  fabrics. 

Technically,  they  are  divided  into  pile  fabrics  in  which  the  pile  is  produced  by  an  extra 
filling,  and  pile  fabrics  in  which  the  pile  is  produced  by  a  separate  warp  in  addition  to  the 
ground  warp.  The  greatest  variety  of  effects  can  be  produced  in  the  latter  sub-division,  and 
fabrics  produced  on  this  principle  of  weaving,  find  a  very  extensive  use. 

Pile  Fabrics  Produced  by  Filling. 

Velveteens,  Fustians,  Corduroys. 

These  fabrics  require  for  their  construction  one  kind  of  warp ;  also,  in  most  fabrics,  one  kind 
of  filling.  If  one  kind  of  filling  is  used  the  same  is  consequently  employed  for  the  "  pile  "  picks  and 
the  "ground  "  or  "  foundation  "  picks  of  the  pattern.  If  two  kinds  of  fiUing  are  used,  one  kind  is 
employed  for  the  pile  and  the  second  kind  produces  the  foundation-cloth.  In  preparing  the  design, 
the  arrangement  for  the  ground  and  pile  picks,  is  either  alternately  one  pick  pile,  one  pick  ground, 
or,  two  picks  pile,  one  pick  ground,  or,  three  picks  pile,  one  pick  ground,  four  picks  pile,  one  pick 
ground,  etc.  The  arrangement  indicated  as  the  second  method  is  the  one  most  generally  used. 
For  the  ground  structure  of  the  fabric,  "  the  plain-weave,"  or,  "  the  double  plain,  warp-ways,"  or, 
"  the  3-harness  twill,"  or,  "  4-harness  even-sided  twill,"  are  the  ones  most  frequently  used.  In 
any  of  these  cases  the  filling  for  the  pile  is  floating  over  3,  5,  7  or  more  warp-threads. 

The  floats  of  the  pile  are  afterwards  cut  open  with  a  knife  constructed  especially  for  it.  This 
method  of  cutting  the  pile  for  the  fabrics  is  old,  and  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Cutting  the  Pile  by  Hand. 

This  procedure  is  as  follows :  The  fabric  is  stretched  on  the  cutting  table,  which  has  (in  most 
instances)  a  length  of  from  55  to  70  inches,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  means  of  clamps.  Next,  the 
cutter  takes  his  knife  for  cutting  the  pile,  which  consists  of  a  long  steel  bar  formed  into  a  very 
sharp  knife  at  its  end,  and  provided  with  a  guide,  consisting  of  a  narrow  piece  of  sheet-iron 
doubled  and  forming  a  groove,  fitting  on  the  knife ;  the  part  of  this  piece  of  sheet-iron  extending 
from  the  knife,  is  formed  into  a  needle,  of  a  length  which  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  pile  to 
be  cut.  The  cutter  inserts  the  needle  into  the  row  of  floats  which  is  nearest  to  the  selvage,  and 
pushes  the  knife  (in  direction  of  the  warp)  through  the  entire  floats  in  the  one  direction  ;  the  next 
row  of  floats  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  is  continued  until  all  the  rows  are  cut.  In 
the  lower  grades  of  these  fabrics,  only  every  other  row  of  floats  is  cut,  and  consequently  the 
thickness  of  the  pile  is  reduced  in  proportion.  Again,  stripes  of  cut  and  uncut  pile  (regulated  as 
to  dimensions  in  width  entirely  at  will)  are  produced. 

After  cutting  open  the  pile  over  the  surface  of  the  table,  the  clamps  are  opened  and  the  next 
length  (of  55  up  to  70  inches)  is  fastened.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  entire  piece  has  its 
pile  cut.  Every  length  of  the  table  generally  calls,  in  the  lower  qualities,  for  500  to  600  runs, 
while  the  better  grades  require  from   800  to  1 200  runs  in  a  single  width  of  those  fabrics.     This 
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cutting  b}^  hand  is  naturally  a  very  slow  and  expensive  job.  (Flour-paste  is  often  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  fabric,  so  as  to  make  the  cutting  of  the  pile  easier  and  safer.) 

Of  late  years,  machines  have  been  invented  to  cut  this  pile  and  have  proved  successful  to  a 
certain  extent. 

After  cutting  the  pile  and  subsequently  mending  any  imperfections,  either  produced  during 
the  process  of  weaving  or  cutting,  the  fabric  is  turned  over  for  the  dyeing  and  finishing. 

Designs  for  Weaving  these  Fabrics. 

As  mentioned  already,  one  warp  is  used  both  for  interlacing  the  ground  and  binding  the  pile- 
filling.  The  ground-weave  is  generally  either  "■  or, SSSn  or,  "■  or,  "33  etc.,  while  the  pile-filling 
is  floating  3,  5,  7  or  more  ends.  '-'■"-' 
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Fig.  742. 


Fig.  743- 


Fig.  7.14. 


Fig.  742  represents  a  common  weave  used  for  these  fabrics,  and  constructed  with  a  te.xture 
of  4  warp-threads,  6  picks  in  one  repeat  of  the  pattern,  b  are  the  pile-picks,  □  the  ground-picks. 
Pile,  I  up,  3  down.     Ground,  "  plain,"  two  picks  pile  to  alternate  with  one  pick  ground. 

Fig.  743  represents  the  sectional  cut  of  the  woven  fabric  before  the  pile  is  cut. 

Fig.  744  represents  the  corresponding  section  with  the  pile  cut.  The  letters  and  numbers  in 
both  designs  are  identical. 

Pick  A  is  the  ground  pick,  i  up,  i  down,  to  be  exchanged  in  pick  4  (not  represented  in  the 
drawing)  by  i  down,  i  up.  Picks  B  and  Care  the  pile  picks,  which  are  duplicated  in  every  repeat 
of  the  weave.  Arrow  5  in  Fig.  743,  represents  the  place  for  the  cutting  of  the  pile  for  pick  B. 
S,  in  Fig.  744,  represents  the  pile  as  cut.  Arrow  5\  in  Fig  743,  marks  the  place  and  direction  for 
cutting  the  pile  for  pick  C.  5\  in  Fig.  744,  represents  the  pile  as  cut.  In  Figs.  743  and  744 
the  ground  pick  is  shown  outlined,  while  Fig.  743  has  the  one  pile  pick  B  marked  black,  and 
the  other  pick  C  illustrated  as  shaded.  Fig.  744  illustrates  both  pile  picks,  and  equally  represen- 
ted in  black. 

This  change  in  Fig.  743  has  been  made  to  simplify  the  construction  of  the  fabric  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  novice  in  designing. 
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Fig.  745. — 4  warp-threads,  6  picks  in  i  repeat.  ■  equal  pile-picks,  q  equal  ground-picks. 
Pile  is  produced  on  i  up,  3  down.    Ground  is  produced  on  the  common  4-harness  rib-weave  ? ^. 

Fig.  746  represents  a  weave  executed  on  6-harness  and  6  picks  repeat;  using  for  pile-filling 
(■)  I  up,  and  5  down,  while  the  ground-cloth  is  formed  on  the  plain  (□). 

Fig.  747  is  designed  for  6-harness,  with  9  picks  in  one  repeat;  ■  for  pile-filling,  □  for  ground- 
filling.     Pile,  I  up,  5  down.     Ground  weave,  3-harness  twill,  warp  up. 
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Fig.  74S  represents  a  draft  for  a  velveteen  fabric,  having  4  picks  of  pile-nlling  to  i  ground- 
pick;  the  pile-filling  floating  over  7  warp-threads.     The  ground  is  interlaced  on  plain. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  draft  will  show  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  the 
latter,  a  fabric  which  will  take  up  the  filling  easily  and  yet  hold  the  pile  very  strongly  to  the 
ground-fabric ;  a  point  which  is  of  great  advantage  in  producing  a  firpi  and  perfect  fabric ;  a  velvet 
resisting  the  wear  these  fabrics  are  subjected  to  so  frequently.  This  draft  is  designed  for  a  high 
number  of  picks  to  one  inch;  therefore,  if  the  weight  should  have  to  be  lowered  on  account  of 
a  considerably  less  number  of  picks,  this  weave  must  be  changed  accordingly,  so  as  to  bind  differ- 
ently. For  example,  take  picks  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  move  the  raisers  one  thread  toward  the  right 
hand.     If  a  sufficient  number  of  picks  are  not  in  a  fabric  to  warrant  the  binding  of  the  pile  solidly 
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to  the  ground-cloth,  by  means  of  binding  the  former  to  the  latter  with  one  end,  two  ends  up  and 
separated  by  one  thread  down,  must  be  used.  In  this  manner  weave  Fig.  749  is  executed,  having 
five  plush-picks  to  each  ground-pick.  Repeat:  lO  warp-tiireads,  and  12  picks.  The  float  of  the 
pile  is  over  7  threads,  and  each  pile-pick  is  interlaced  to  the  ground  fabric  by  i  up,  i  down,  i  up. 
All  the  pile-picks  interweave  under  the  same  warp-threads  (use  every  alternate  warp-thread), 
while  one  of  the  two  ground-picks  intersects  over  the  latter.  This  arrangement  in  the 
design  allows  the  picks  to  go  easy  in  the  fabric  and  naturally  adapts  itself  for  high  filling 
textures. 

The  proportion  of  the  pile-picks  to  the  ground-picks  is  always  regulated  by  the  required 
closeness  of  the  pile. 

Fig.  750  shows  the  design  for  a  3-harness  {- j)  twill-ground  in  connection  with  3  pile-picks 

to  I  ground-pick.     The  design  repeats  with  6  warp-threads  and  12  picks. 

Fig-  75 1  has  2  picks  pile,  i  pick  ground ;  the  design  repeating  with  6  warp-threads  and 
9  picks.  Designs  Figs.  748,  749,  750  and  751  have  pile-picks  indicated  by  a  and  ground-picks 
indicated  by  a. 
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Fig.  755. 


Fig.  752  represents  the  float  * ^  for  the  pile,  (b)  interlaced  in  a  ground-fabric  woven  on  the 

4-harness  even-sided  twill  (a).     The  arrangement  of  the  pile  towards  the  ground  is  2  to  i. 

Fig.  753  illustrates  the  plain  ground  in  connection  with  the  pile-floating, j.      3    picks 

pile  to  I  pick  ground;  b  for  pile,  a  for  ground,  in  design.  Repeat  of  weave:  18  warp-threads,  8 
picks. 

Fig.  754  shows  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  designs  on  a  repeat  of  9  warp-threads 
and  12  picks.  3  pile-picks  to  i  ground.  b  for  pile,  a  for  ground.  Float  of  the  pile- 
filling  1 -3. 

Fig-  755  illustrates  the  plain  ground  with  the  pile  i--j — - — ^.  2  pile-picks  to  alternate  with  i 
ground-pick.     Repeat  of  design  :   10  threads  in  warp  and  6  picks.     ■  for  pile,  a  for  ground. 
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Having  given  a  complete  idea  of  the  construction  of  plain-faced  fabrics,  our  attention  is 
next  directed  to  corduroys. 

Corduroys. 

These  fabrics  have  stripes  running  the  length  of  the  stuff,  but  may  also  have  them  running 
in  a  diagonal  direction.  Again,  they  may  form  figures  of  any  description.  If  forming  the 
regular  cords,  they  may  also  be  made  to  vary  in  widths. 

„__,^,^„,,^^^  Weave    Fig.  756.     lo-harness  and  6  picks     'SRBBgSSMSBgSSSm 

b*::  :;■::[::;■[:  ::':;  g^      repeat  of  pattern.    Ground-fabric  is  a  plain-wea\'e,      PS    =^"^  ""    -'^    ""'■  ■"':S 

e'- L:_'"a_L:'"_::„"_aja       pile-float,  ?—g 5— 3.       2    pile-picks    tO     I    ground-       iV^   _■'     ua'",:^     k'J  da 

Fig.  755.  pick.     ■  for  pile,  a  for  ground.  Fig.  757. 

Weave  Fig,  757.  12-harness  and  8  picks  repeat  of  pattern.  Ground-fabric,  a  double  plain- 
weave,  waip-ways,  pile-float,  - — j, — ! — ^.     3  picks  pile  to  i  pick  ground.     ■  for  pile,  a  for  ground. 

Chinchillas — Whitneys.     (Plain  and  figured  effects.) 

These  fabrics  are  produced  upon  weaves  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  570  to  572.  The  cut- 
ting of  the  pile  filling  is  done  automatically  during  the  finishing  process  by  the  "gig,"  and  the  pile 
thus  cut  is  raised  by  the  "whipper."  In  the  construction  of  these  weaves,  as  well  as  in  arranging 
the  texture,  little  importance  is  given  to  a  compact,  solid  interlacing  of  warp  and  filling,  especially 
as  the  condition  of  a  soft  and  spongy  nature  is  always  required  in  the  finished  fabric.  In  some  of 
these  fabrics  only  two  kinds  of  filling  are  used,  the  ground  and  the  pile  filling,  while  others  are 
made  with  three  kinds  of  filling — the  ground,  the  pile  and  the  interior  filling.  For  fabrics  of  a 
plain  character  (as  to  face)  use  weaves  such  as  the  4-harness  broken-twill,  the  5-harness  satin,  etc. 
Filling  for  face,  for  the  interlacing  of  the  pile  or  face  filling,  and  the  same  weave,  arranged  warp 
for  face,  for  the  ground  filling.  Such  weaves  have  been  previously  explained  and  illustrated 
in  Figs.  570,  571  and  572,  page  109. 

Regular  double-cloth  weaves  are  also  used,  arranged  :  i  end  face,  i  end  back,  2  ends  repeat  in 
warp ;   I  pick  face,  i  pick  back,  i  pick  face,  i  pick  interior,  4  picks  in  the  repeat.     For  face-weave 

the  4-harness  broken-twill  is  generally  used  (filling  up).     For  back-weave  the ^  or  ^- j  twill. 

On  the  interior  pick  all  the  face-warp  is  raised,  leaving  the  entire  back- warp  in  the  lower  shed,  so 
that  this  filling  will  rest  the  same  as  the  wadding  in  the  pique  fabric — between  the  face  and  back 
cloth  of  the  fabric.  The  object  of  the  interior  filling  is  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  fabric, 
and  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  using  a  low-grade  stock  for  it,  which  is  neither  visible 
on  the  face  nor  the  back  of  the  fabric. 

As  previously  mentioned,  fabrics  of  this  kind  must  have  a  soft  spongy  nature  when  finished  ; 
so  care  must  be  exercised  in  not  weaving  them  too  wide  in  the  loom,  as  but  very  little  fulling 
will  be  required.  For  the  stock  for  the  face  or  pile  filling,  select  a  fine  but  short  staple.  After 
fulling  and  scouring,  or  only  scouring,  the  fabric  is  gigged.  The  teasels  cut  the  soft  pile  filling 
in  the  centre  between  the  points  of  interlacing  of  the  latter  with  the  warp,  and  after  running  the 
fabric  over  the  "  whipper "  before  it  passes  to  the  dryer,  the  whipping  process  (beating)  raises 
each  and  every  single  float  of  filling  (fastened  by  one  or  more  ends  of  warp  to  the  fabric)  and 
produces  a  velvet  surface.  After  running  the  fabric  in  this  condition  over  the  shears,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  an  even  height  of  pile,  it  is  put  upon  the  chinchilla  machine  to  have  its  velvet 
face  rubbed,  forming  chinchilla  rows  in  the  direction  of  either  the  warp  or  the  filling,  or  in  a 
diagonal  direction ;  or  forming  round  knobs  known  as  "  Rating."  The  size  of  the  chinchilla 
effects  or  the  ratine  effect  is  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  pile,  and  this  by  the  shearing  process. 
(Two-  or  three-ply  spun  face-filling  is  of  more  advantage  to  use  than  the  equivalent  size  in 
one-thread  compound.) 
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Fancy  or  Figured  Chinchillas. 

These  fabrics- are  produced  by  arranging  the  floats  of  the  pile-fiUing  so  as  to  form  figures 
(designs)  in  the  way  that  the  above  mentioned  pile-filUng  is  fastened  to  the  ground  cloth,  after 
having  its  floats  cut. 

To  illustrate  this  subject  designs  Figs.  758,  759,  760,  761,  762,  763,  764,  and  765  are  given. 

■■■■■■ JGJJDnBBBBBBQGGaaa 

I  ujjBBaaaaQGanGrjBBBaaBnDa 

DaaajaaQuaaaDsaaGaQQaHHEi 
aBajGDaDGaaaaBaGDGGDBaaa 

nGaGGDaaBBaBDDaaGaBaaaaii 
saGaaHDBaaGHaanHaQDaaQGBH 

BBBBBBGaGGnGBBBBBBaDaGaa 

an  laannnnaGaaaGBaaaaaaGH 

'   ■   !■■■■■■  ^JGGGQBBBBBBGGG 

:}  iJaaaaaHaaaaaBEa 

■BBBBBGGUGGGBBB 
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Fig.  758. 


Fig.  759. 


Fig.  760. 


Fig.  761. 


Fig.  758  illustrates  the  face-weave  for  Fig.  759,  the  complete  weave. 
Repeat :  8-harness  and  8-picks. 

■  are  pile-picks,  b  are  ground-picks. 

Fig.  760  illustrates  the  face-weave  for  Fig.  761,  the  complete  weave. 
Repeat:   12-harness  and  8  picks. 

■  are  pile-picks,  b  are  ground-picks. 

Fig.  762.     Repeat :   8  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 
F'o-  763-     Repeat:   12  warp-threads  and  36  picks. 
Fig.  764.     Repeat :    12  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

Figs.  762,  763  and  764  are  face-weaves  for  fancy  chinchillas,  to  be  arranged  either  similar  to 
those  given  in  Figs.  758  to  761  or  for  regular  double  cloth,  using  face  and  back-warp  with   pile- 
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Fig.  765. 


filling  interior  and  backing.      Fig.  765    illustrates  a  specimen    of  the   chinchilla  weave,   specially 
adapted  for  producing  chinchilla  rows  lengthways  in  the  fabric. 


CHENILLE. 

Chenille  is  a  fringed  thread  and  is  used  either  for  filling  in  such  fabrics  as  curtains  and  rugs, 
or  it  is  used  in  its  first  woven  state  for  ornaments  such  as  trimmings,  fringes,  etc.,  for  ladies'  wear 
as  well  as  for  decorating  purposes.  (In  fringe-weaving  the  chenille  part  of  the  fabric  is  some- 
times produced  at  the  same  time  that  the  heading  of  the  fabric  is  woven.  We  will  later  on 
describe  this  separate  method.) 
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When  chenille  is  used  as  fiUing,  its  fibres  extend  forward  in  every  direction  through  the 
perforations  of  the  fabric,  producing  a  fur-like  surface  on  the  goods  it  is  applied  to.  As  a  general 
rule  for  these  fabrics,  the  chenille  forms  the  main  part  of  the  fabric.  The  remaining  part,  if  warp. 
or  warp  and  filling,  is  only  used  for  holding  the  fabric  in  its  position.  There  are  two  methods 
commonly  used  in  weaving  this  chenille. 

1st.  Using  4  warp-threads  on  common  plain  weave.  2d.  Using  2  or  3  warp-threads  on  the 
gauze  weave.     A  short  sketch  of  each  method  is  given. 


Chenille  Produced  by  Using  ./  Warp-thrcads  on  Plain  Weave. 

Procure  a  set  of  harness  using  a  plain  weave  (2,  4,  6  or  more  shafts).  In  this  draw  the  warp 
the  same  as  in  regular  cloth.  By  drawing  the  warp  in  the  reed  always  put  the  four  warp 
ends,  which  have  to  work  together,  in  one  dent,  leaving  as  many  dents  empty  as  required,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  chenille.  The  filling  (which  is  introduced  in  the  ordinary  manner)  is  bound 
in  plain  at  the  places  where  the  four  warp-threads  in  one  dent  are  situated  (see  I,  II,  III  in  Fig. 
766)  and  floated  at  the  distances  where  no  warp-threads  are.  After  weaving  the  fabric  in  this 
manner  it  is  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  .S  and  5*. 

Two  methods  are  employed  for  cutting  chenille.  It  is  done  either  on  the  loom  during  the 
weaving  operation,  or  after  the  fabric  leaves  the  loom. 


Every  set  of  4  warp-threads  forms  one  strip  of  chenille,  hence  as  many  sets  as  are  used 
over  the  width  of  the  fabric,  so  many  strips  are  obtained.  In  figure  fabrics  where  each  strip  of 
chenille  is  required  to  be  of  a  different  arrangement  of  colors  for  forming  the  design,  the  number 
of  sets  used  in  weaving  the  chenille  indicates  the  number  of  fabrics  to  be  set  afterwards  in  the 
following  process.  For  example  :  in  weaving  chenille  for  dados  for  turcoman  curtains,  suppose 
140  sets  of  strips  are  woven  at  the  weaving  of  the  chenille,  and  every  pick  of  the  dado  is  to  have 
a  different  arrangement  of  colors,  the  result  will  give  us  70  pairs  of  curtains  to  be  set.  After 
cutting  the  chenille  into  strips  they  are  twisted,  every  4  threads  of  warp  being  thus  formed  into 
one,  with  the  filling-threads  extending  from  it  in  every  direction,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  fringed  thread.  This  twisting  tends  to  hold  the  interwoven  filling  firmly  in  the  warp-threads^ 
and  hence,  adds  strength  to  the  fabric. 

Chenille  Produced  by  Using  j    Warp-threads. 

The  process  of  manufacture  here  is  the  same  as  in  chenille  made  out  of  4  warp-threads  on 
the  common  plain  weave.  The  only  difference  consists  in  employing  but  3  warp-threads  for  the 
centre  of  every  part  of  the  chenille  strips,  and  interweaving  the  filling  in  gauze  instead  of  plain. 
This  process,  which  certainly  will  be  found  more  expensive  than  the  first,  will  in  return,  give  a 
great  deal  more  strength  to  the  fabric  by  holding  the  filling  yet  more  firmly  in  the  warp,  and 
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making  the  cutting  easier  and  safer.  The  process  of  twisting  the  chenille  strips  after  cutting,  as 
observed  in  the  former  fabric,  will  be  the  same  in  this  case.  (Chenille  produced  with  2  warp- 
threads  is  explained  later  in  a  special  chapter  on  Gauze  Weaving.) 

Arrangement  of  Design  for  Weavmg  Figured  Chenille. 

After  the  design  is  finished  on  the  squared  paper,  it  is  cut  into  strips  in  the  direction  of  the 
iillino-,  as  every  line  has  to  be  woven  separately  for  the  chenille  strips.  To  explain  this  process. 
Pigs,  ydj  and  768  are  designed. 

Fio-.  767  illustrates  the  complete  design  (border  in  four  colors). 

Fig.  768  represents  one-half  repeat  of  the  design,  cut  into  strips  in  the  direction  of  the  filling. 
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laGDaaaaDGGGCDDCCaGGODGGGGaGaGGGDGGDGaGan 

Fig.  76S. 


In  examining  Fig.  767  it  is  found  that  35  picks  are  required  for  one  repeat.     The  design 
itself  represents  a  "point  figure,"  picks   i  to  18  and  back  again.     Indicating  the  colors  by  type 
as  follows:  a  for  straw  color;  n  for  red;  □  for  maroon;  b  for  blue-green,  we  have  ; 
Strip  I. — All  straw  color. 
"      2. — One  pick  straw,  one  pick  blue-green,  20  times  for  one  repeat. 
"      3. — All  blue-green. 


4  and  5. — All  straw  color. 
6. —  5  picks,  straw, 


3     " 

blue-green. 

13     " 

straw. 

2     " 

blue-green. 

3     " 

straw. 

I      " 

blue-green. 

3     " 

straw. 

2     " 

blue-green. 

8     " 

straw. 

■Strip  7. — 4  picks, 

,  straw. 

I      " 

blue-green. 

3      " 

red. 

I      " 

blue-green. 

8      " 

straw. 

2     " 

blue-green. 

I      " 

straw. 

7  cont'd. —  I   pick,  blue-green. 


I 

" 

red. 

I 
3 

a 

blue-green, 
straw. 

I 
3 

« 

blue-green, 
straw. 

I 
I 

" 

blue-green, 
red. 

I 
I 

« 

blue-green, 
straw. 

2 
4 

" 

blue-green, 
straw. 

Strip  8.- 

—  I 
II 

pick, 

blue-green, 
straw. 

I 

3 

« 

blue-green, 
straw. 
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8  cont'd. —  I  pick,  blue-green. 

2  •'  red. 

2  "  blue-green, 

I  "  red. 

1  "  blue-green. 

2  "  straw. 

3  "  blue-green. 
2  "  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

1  "  red, 

2  "  blue-green. 

2  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

3  "  straw. 

Strip  g. — 4  picks,  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

3  "  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

6  "  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

I  "  red. 

I  "  maroon. 

4  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

7  "  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

4  "  red. 

I  "  maroon. 

I  "  red. 

1  "  blue-green. 

2  "  straw. 

Strip  lo. — 3  picks,  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

I  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

I  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

I  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

5  "  straw. 

1  "  blue-green. 

2  "  red. 

I  "  maroon. 

I  "  red. 

I  "  maroon. 

I  "  red. 

3  "  blue-green. 


lo  cont'd. — 3  picks,  straw. 

3  "  blue-green. 
I  "     ■  red. 

I  "  maroon. 

I  "  red. 

1  "  maroon. 

2  "  red. 

1  "  blue-green. 

2  "  straw. 

Strip  1 1 . — 4  picks,  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

I  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

I  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

7  "  straw. 

1  "  blue-green. 

2  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

4  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

I  "  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

I  "  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

4  "  red. 

1  "  blue-green. 

2  "  red. 

I  "  blue-green. 

3  "  straw. 

Strip  12. — 4  picks,  straw. 

I  "  blue-green. 

I  "  maroon. 

I  "  red. 

I  "  maroon. 

1  "  blue-green. 
6  "  straw. 

2  "  blue-green. 
I  "  red. 

1  "  maroon. 

2  "  red. 

4  "  blue-green. 

3  "  straw. 

4  "  blue  green. 
2  "  red. 

I  "  maroon. 

I  "  red. 
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12  cont'd. — 2  picks,  blue-green. 

2  "       straw. 

Strip  13. — 5  picks,  straw. 

3  "       blue-green. 
6      "        straw. 

"  blue-green. 

"  red. 

"  blue-green. 

"  straw. 

"  blue-green. 

"  straw. 

"  blue-green. 

"  straw. 

"  blue-green. 

"  red. 

"  blue-green. 

"  straw. 

Strip  14. — 14  picks,  straw. 

blue-green. 

red. 

blue-green. 

straw. 

blue-green. 

straw. 

blue-green. 

red. 

blue-green. 

straw. 

Strip  15. — 6  picks,  straw. 

blue-green. 

straw. 

blue-green. 

red. 

blue- green. 

straw. 

blue-green. 

maroon. 

blue-green. 

straw. 

blue-green. 

red. 

blue-green. 

straw. 


16  cont'd. —  I   pick,  blue-green. 


Strip  16.- 


6     " 

straw. 

3     " 

blue-green 

I     " 

straw. 

4     " 

blue-green 

I      " 

straw. 

2     " 

blue-green 

I      " 

red. 

I      ' 

blue-green 

I     ' 

red. 

2     ' 

blue-green 

I     ' 

straw. 

4     ' 

blue-green 

I 

straw. 

3     ' 

blue-green 

I      ' 

straw. 

Strip  17. — 2  picks,  blue-green. 

2      "  straw. 

"  blue-green. 

"  red. 

"  maroon. 

"  red. 

"  blue-green. 

"  straw. 

"  blue-green. 

"  red. 

"  blue-green. 

"  straw. 

"  blue-green. 

"  red. 

"  blue-green. 

"  red. 

"  blue-green. 

"  red. 

"  blue-green. 

'^  straw. 

"  blue-green. 

"  red. 

"  blue-green. 


Strip  i8.- 


picks,  straw. 
"       blue-green. 
"       red. 


pick,  red. 

"  blue-green. 

"  straw. 

"  blue-green. 

"  red. 

"  maroon. 

"  red. 

"  blue-green. 
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1 3  cont'd. 

—  I 

pi 

ck,  straw. 

I 

blue-green. 

3 

'       red. 

I 
I 

'       maroon, 
blue-green. 

2 

'       straw. 

I 

'       blue-green. 

2 

'       straw. 

I 

'       blue-green. 

I 

'       maroon. 

I 
I 

'       blue-green. 

'       red. 

[8  cont'd. — I 

pick 

,  maroon, 
red 
blue-green. 

maroon. 

blue- green. 

straw. 

blue-green. 

straw. 

blue-green. 

maroon. 

2 

red. 

v  1 6,  and  so 

on  until  pick   35   is 

reached. 

Pick  19  will  equal  pick  17.     Pick  20  will  equ 
which  equals  pick  i. 

Suppose  we  have  :20  picks  to  i  inch  in  the  chenille,  the 
repeat  of  the  figure  (40  picks)  will  be  2  inches,  or  22  repeats 
in  a  curtain  44  inches  wide. 

According  to  the  width  of  the  loom  on  which  we  have 
to  produce  the  chenille  filling  and  the  size  of  the  chenille  to 
be  made  we  find  the  number  of  duplicate  strips  produced  the 
same  time. 

Suppose  we  have  a  loom  weaving  one  yard  wide  in  reed, 
and  want  a  chenille  of  ^^  inch  diameter  (on  loom).  We 
ascertain  the  number  of  strips  of  each  kind  of  color-arrange- 
ment produced  at  once,  as  follows : 

36X4=144  strips  chenille  of  the  same  color-arrange- 
ment, produced  at  the  same  time.  This  equals  72  duplicate 
strips  for  72  pairs  of  curtains. 

If  this  border  should  have  to  be  used  twice  in  each  cur- 
tain (4  strips  in  the  complete  pair)  we  must  calculate  for  36 
pairs  of  curtains,  etc. 

Another  arrangement  for  weaving  chenille  (lower 
grade)  is  illustrated  and  explained  in  the  chapter  on  cross 
weaving. 

Two  methods  of  separating  or  cutting  the  web  into 
the  required  strips,  are  in  use.  That  which  separates  it 
automatically  in  the  loom  during  the  process  of  weaving,  and  that,  the  most  generally  used, 
which  separates  the  web  after  it  leaves  the  loom  by  means  of  the 


Fig.  -it 


). — Desi.Ecn  for  Chenille  Curtain. 
(Border.) 


Chenille  Cutting  Machine. 

Fig.  770  is  a  top  or  plan  view  of  it.  Fig.  771  is  a  vertical  section  in  line  x x,  Fig.  770. 
(Similar  letters  of  reference  indicate  corresponding  parts  in  both  figures.) 

A  represents  the  frame  of  the  machine,  on  which  are  mounted  rollers  BCD,  which  feed  the 
chenille  fabric  into  the  machine,  the  rollers  B  D  receiving  motion  in  the  same  direction. 

G  represents  a  transversely-extending  comb,  which  is  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  machine  at 
the  end  thereof  opposite  to  the  roller  B,  and  H  represents  a  rotary  cutter,  whose  shaft,  mounted 
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on  the  frame  A,  receives  motion  from  the  pulley  a.  The  cutter  //"  is  formed  of  a  series  of  circular 
blades  fitted  between  teeth  of  the  comb  G,  and  washers  alternating  with  the  blades,  the  washers 
serving  to  adjust  the  distance  between  the  blades,  and  in  connection  with  a  nut  and  collar  to  clamp 
the  blades  in  position.  The  comb  is  vertically  adjustable  and  has  above  it  a  pressure  bar,  G", 
properly  secured  to  the  frame  A,  or  a  projection  thereof,  the  object  being  to  force  the  fabric 
against  the  comb  and  hold  it  firmly  and  flat  during  the  cutting  operation.     (Pressure-bar  G"  is 


Fjg.  770. 

removed  in  Fig.  770.)  Mounted  on  the  frame,  or  the  attachments  thereof  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  cutter,  are  tension-regulating  rollers  _/7r.  Secured  to  the  frame,  and  at  the  rear  end,  are  trans- 
versely extending  beams  d  e,  around  which  the  fabric  to  be  cut  is  passed  from  the  roller  D  to  the 
rollers  J. 

L  represents  a  roller  at  the  top  of  the  frame  A,  and  M  represents  a  roller  on  which  the  cut 
chenille  is  wound.     Roller  M  rests  on  the  rollers  B  D,  and  has  its  frictional  contact  with  the 


Fig.  771. 


roller  adjusted  by  means  of  weighted  levers  P,  which   are  pivoted  to  the   frame  A,  and  carry 
rollers  Q,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  peripheries  of  the  heads  of  roller  M. 

Supported  on  the  base  of  the  machine,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  is  a  fan  or  blower,  R, 
the  pipe  5  whereof  leads  upwardly  and  transversely,  and  opens  just  in  advance  of  the  cutter  //,  so 
as  to  direct  a  current  of  air  over  the  fabric  and  remove  fine  particles  of  the  same  and  dust  there- 
from.    The  chenille  fabric  to  be  cut  info   strips  is  passed  under  the  roller  B  over  the  roller  C, 
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under  the  roller  D,  under  the  beam  d,  under  and  around  the  beam  e,  under  and  over  the  several 
rollers  ./,  and  then  between  the  comb  G  and  bearing-plate  G",  where  the  cutter  H  acta  cr.  the 
fabric,  thus  severing  it  into  chenille  strips,  the  chenille  strips  then  passing  over  and  under  the 
rollers  A' and  over  the  roller  L  to  the  roller  M,  on  which  they  are  wound.  The  roller  M  is  then 
removed,  and  the  several  lengths  of  chenille  thereon  are  re-wound  or  re-rolled  on  other  rollers  or 
spool;;,  and  subjected  to  further  operations.  An  excellent  chenille  cutting  machine  is  built  bj' 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Altemus  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

CHENILLE  AS  PRODUCED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FRINGES. 

In   fringes  and  similar  upholstery   fabrics  the  chenille  is  produced  through  the  warp,  the 
filling  taking  the  place  of  the  inside  binders.     For  a  practical  explanation  of  this  point  we  refer 


A...........  3. 


Fig.  772. 

to  Fig.  772.  In  this  illustration  we  represent  under  A  the  heading,  under  B  the  worsted,  wool 
cotton  or  silk  warp  for  producing  the  chenille.  C,  C,  C" ,  C"\  etc.,  represent  the  fine  cotton 
binders  interweaving  in  the  heading  and  chenille  part  of  the  fabric  (forming  the  centre  of  the 
chenille  after  cutting).  The  arrows  at  the  right  hand  indicate  the  places  where  the  chenille  has 
to  be  cut  towards  the  heading  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  between  C  and  C . 
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Fig.  773. 


Fig-  TTh  represents  the  weave  for  a  chenille  fringe.  A  is  the  heading  of  the  fabric  and  B  the 
chenille  part.  The  width  of  heading  in  fabric  to  be  ^  inch ;  the  width  of  chenille  fringe  to  be 
from  I  to  3  inches.     Three  ends  of  2-ply  loose  twisted  zephyrs  to  be  used  for  one  end  in  the 
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chenille  fringe.     Two  ends  of  2-ply  50s  cotton  used  in  ground  of  heading  for  one  end. 
ends  of  2-ply  zephyr  used  for  one  end  in  figure  of  heading. 


Two 


Specimen  Dressing  of  Heading  for  Present  Example  : 

10  ends  of  2-ply  50s  It.  blue  cotton  for 

1  "  Gold  tinsel  " 

2  "  2-ply  50s  It.  blue  cotton  " 

1  "  Gold  tinsel  " 
6  "  2-ply  50s  It.  blue  cotton  " 

2  "  2-ply  It.  blue  zephyrs  " 
4  "  2-ply  50s  It.  blue  cotton  " 
2  "  2-ply  It.  blue  zephyrs  " 
6  "  2-ply  It.  blue  cotton  " 

1  "  Gold  tinsel 

2  "  2-ply  It.  blue  cotton  " 
I  "  Gold  tinsel  " 

10  "  2-ply  It.  blue  cotton  " 


5  ends  (heddles). 
end. 


3  times  over  ^  9 


60  ends. 


Dressing  for  Fringe.     (Chenille  part.) 


for  32  heddles. 


9  erids  Zephyrs. 

9  " 

12  "  " 

12  "  " 

9  " 

9  " 

12  "  " 

12  "  " 

12  "  " 


Blue  shade  No.  i  for  3  heddles. 

"  2  "  3 

"  3  "  4 

"  4  "  4 

"  I  "  3 

"  2  "  3 

"  3  "  4 

"  4  "  4 

Yellow  "  4 


96  ends  Zephyrs 


for  32  heddles. 


The  Q  type  in  the  chenille  part  of  the  weave  indicates  the  weave  for  the  cotton  cord  required 
to  be  interwoven  for  the  filling.  Hence  every  filling  line  in  the  design  containing  this  type  will 
require  2  separate  picks :  i  pick  for  the  heading ;  »,  ■,  and  •  up,  □  and  q  down ;  i  pick  for  the 
chenille;  n  up,  a,  ■,  a  and  □  down. 

The  process  of  weaving  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  drawing  Fig.  774. 

In  weave,  Fig.  773,  and  fabric  sketch,  pig.  774,  the  letters  used  for  indicating  the  different 
systems  of  threads  correspond. 

c  stands  for  2  ends  of  2-ply  50s  light  blue  cotton  (heading). 

b  stands  for  i  end  of  gold  tinsel  (heading). 

a  stands  for  2  ends  of  2-ply  light  blue  zephyrs  (heading)  as  used  in  the  different  arrangement 
of  colors  mentioned  before.  The  arrows  in  both  (weave  and  sketch)  are  also  on  corresponding 
places. 

Fig.  775  represents  the  finished  fabric  sample.  For  the  filling  for  heading,  4  ends  of  2-ply 
light  blue  worsted  are  used.  For  filling  for  the  centre  of  chenille  strip  and  interweaving  in  the 
heading,  use  2-ply  60s  black  cotton. 
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Weaves  Fig.  776  and  J'JJ  are  two  additional  specimen  designs  for  chenille  fringe. 
After  the  chenille  fringe  is  woven  and  the  heavy  cord  extracted,  the  fringe  is  submitted  to  a 
steaming,  which  process  will  put  the  twist  into  it  as    required,  for  a   double  purpose.     A  for 
general  appearance.     B  for  strength,  so   as  to   resist  a  pulling   out   of  threads   in  the    chenille 

part. 

Lately  this  method  of  producing 
chenille  fringe  (in  certain  fancy  effects) 
has  been  patented  for  weaving  a 
double  set  of  fabrics  at  the  same  time, 
thus  separately  weaving  two  fillings 
with  two  sets  of  heading  warps,  at 
intervals,  alternately  interweaving  the 
above  mentioned  fillings  with  a  set 
of  body-warps,  and  interlacing  a  tem- 
porary filling  with  these  body-warps 
in  alternation  with  said  heading-fill- 
ings, and  then  cutting  the  body  of 
the  fabric  so  produced  between  the 
insertions  of  heading-fillings  and  re- 
moving the  temporary  filling. 

In  diagram  Fig.  778  is  illustrated 
such  a  fabric,  having  the  temporary 
tilling  both  interlaced  and  liberated. 
The  body  of  the  fabric  is  cut  and  two 
distinct  fringes  are  produced,  each 
fringe  having  a  series  of  spaces,  and 
each  space  of  one  fringe  being  slightly 
wider  than  the  width  of  two  pendants  ; 
the  spaces  and  pendants  alternating  in 
the  fringe. 

A  represents  two  fringes  consist- 
ing of  the  heads  a  a  and  pendants  b  b. 
The  spaces  c  c  between  each  two  pairs 
being  slightly  wider  than  the  width  of 
a  pair.  The  fabric  of  which  the  fringes 
are  formed  consists  of  a  body,  B,  and 
two  heads,  a  a. 

In  weaving  the  fringe  fabric  a 
cord  d  is  thrown  into  the  body  at  inter- 
vals as  temporary  weft,  after  the  pre- 
viously explained  method  of  forming 
"single  set"  chenille-fringe  fabrics. 
Two  shuttles  are  employed  for  the  heads 
a  a,  one  for  each  head.  The  threads  e 
from  the  two  shuttles  for  the  heads  are 
separately  woven  with  the  warps  a'  a' ,  employed  for  these  heads,  thus  producing  two  heads, 
and  threads  e  are  alternately  and  at  intervals  shot  past  the  heads  into  and  across  the  body, 
and  woven  with  the  warps  d'  thereof,  so  as  to  bind  the  portions  of  the  body,  which  afterward 
constitute  the  axes    or  cores    of  the  pendants  of  the    fringe,   it   being   noticed    that   the    two 
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woven  heads  are  alternately  connected  with  the  body  by  such  threadj  e  as  are  shot  into  the  body 
at  intervals.  The  cord  d  is  woven  only  with  the  warps  d  of  the  body,  and  is  introduced  therein 
alternately  with  the  filling  e,  as  shown.  When  the  fabric  is  finished,  the  body  is  cut  through 
between  the   cords   d,  midway  between  the  fillings  e,  as  usual  in  making  chenille  fringe,  thus 
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Fig.  775. 


severing  the  pendants,  and  the  temporary  filling  is  removed.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  so 
doing  said  pendants  are  separated  into  two  series,  one  series  being  connected  with  one  head 
and  the  other  series  with  the  other  head,  and  the  pendants  of  one  series  having  left  among 
them  spaces  corresponding  with  the  pendants  of  the  other  series.     These  spaces  may  be  equal 
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Fig.  776. 


to   one,  two,   or   more  pendants,   according  as  the  set  of  threads  e  are  thrown  across  the  body 
from  the  two  heads. 

Another  method  of  weaving  a  double  set  of  chenille  fringes  at  once,  and  with  their  pendants 
attached,  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  779  and  780.  This  method  of  operation  (patented  by  S.  Steinecke) 
consists  in  interweaving  two  separate  sets  of  heading-warps  and  one  series  ot  ordinary  body- 
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•warps  with  a  single  filling  or  series  of  picks,  and  also  a  series  of  temporary  picks  of  another 
heavier  size  filling,  which  is  removed  in  like  manner  to  that  of  the  temporar}-  filling  inserted  in 
fabrics  previously  illustrated. 

Fig.  779  represents  a  plan  of  the  construction  of  the  fabric,  showing  tlie  pendants  in  pairs 
on  the  opposite  headings,  some  of  the  fabric  being  cut  so  as  to  form  the  pendants  (as  they  appear 
when  finished)  in  pairs  on  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram. 


Fig.  777. 

Diagram  Fig.  780  shows  the  method  of  interlacing  binder  filling  which  forms  the  cores  of 
the  pendants. 

A  A  represent  two  sets  of  heading-warps  at  the  sides  of  the  usual  body-warps,  B  for  form- 
ing the  pile-threads  of  the  chenille.  The  warps  A  and  B  are  interwoven  with  the  filling  C,  which 
may  consist  of  a  single  thread  or  series  of  threads,  all  in  the  same  shuttle. 


Fig.  77S. 


Fig.  779. 


The  filling  is  interlaced  in  the  following  manner:  The  filling  is  interwoven  with  the  left-hand 
heading-warps  A,  then,  with  the  body-warps  B,  up  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  right-hand  heading- 
warp  A  but  not  with  the  said  right-hand  heading-warp  A;  then  the  intermediate  or  filling  weft, 
Z*,  which  is  to  be  removed  later  on,  is  interwoven  with  the  body-warps  B,  but  not  with  the  headings. 
After  three,  four,  or  more  courses  of  the  intermediate  weft,  Z>,  have  been  formed,  the  weft-thread  C 
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is  again  interwoven  with  the  body-warps  B  and  one  of  the  heading-warps  ;  but  in  this  case  the  weft 
C  is  interwoven  with  the  right-hand  heading-warp  A,  and  with  the  body-warps  up  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  left-hand  heading-warp  A,  but  not  with  said  left-hand  heading-warp  A,  and  so  on  alternately, 
so  that,  as  shown  in  Fig.  779,  the  weft-thread  C  is  interwoven  at  regular  intervals  with  the  body- 
warps,  and  is  alternately  interwoven  with  the  left  and  right-hand  heading-warps  A.  The  warps  B 
are  then  cut  parallel  with  the  wefts  C,  midway  between  them,  and  the  temporary  wefts  D  are  re- 
moved, and  thereby  two  chenille  fringes  are  formed,  one  on  each  heading  A,  the  pendants  being 
connected  alternately  with  the  opposite  headings,  as  shown. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  779,  the  filling  can  be  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  that  in  pairs  they  are 
alternately  connected  with  the  opposite  headings,  or  the  first,  second  and  third  picks  may  be 
interwoven  with  the  right-hand  heading,  and  the  next,  first,  second  and  third  picks  to  the  opposite 
heading,  and  so  on.  In  all  cases  the  permanent  filling  will  ordinarily  be  interwoven  with  the 
heading-warps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  780,  in  which  case  the  filling  must  be  severed  at  the  points  a  at 
both  headings.  The  filling  interwoven  with  the  headings,  and  extending  across  the  warps,  form 
the  cores  of  the  chenille  pendants.  s 

^  J.  A 


Fig.  7S0. 


Fig.  7S1. 


In  Fig.  781,  the  previously  explained  method  of  weaving  a  double  set  of  chenille  fringes 
■with  their  pendants  attached,  is  shown  as  applied  to  the  production  of  pendants  which  are  shaped 
so  as  to  have  a  varying-diameter. 

A  A  are  the  heading-warps ;  B,  the  body-warps  between  the  two  sets  of  heading-warps. 

C  C  filling  interwoven  with  the  heading  and  body  warps  and  forming  cores  or  centres  of  the 
pendants  E.  The  core  C  oi  each  pendant  of  the  weft  is  interwoven  with  one  heading  warp  only, 
and,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  cores  of  the  chenille  pendants  are  interwoven  alternately  with 
the  opposite  headings. 

If  desired,  one,  two,  or  three  cores  may  be  interwoven  with  one  heading,  and  the  next  one, 
two,  or  three  cores  with  the  opposite  heading,  and  the  cores  may  be  grouped  on  the  opposite 
headings  in  any  suitable  manner. 

Temporary  filling  M  is  interwoven  with  the  body-warps  between  the  picks  C  to  form  the 
chenille  fabric.  Then  the  body-warps  are  cut  with  suitable  dies,  knives  or  scissors,  between  the 
permanent  picks  to  produce  shaped  pendants — that  is,  pendants  in  which  the  diameters  of  the 
pile-threads  vary  at  different  points  through  their  entire  length. 
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PILE    FABRICS    IN    WHICH    THE    PILE    IS    PRODUCED    BY   A  SEPARATE 
WARP  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  GROUND  WARP. 

As  indicated,  two  kinds  of  warps  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  these  fabrics.  One 
warp,  the  "ground-warp,"  with  the  filHng,  produces  the  ground  or  body  of  the  fabric,  while  a 
second  warp,  known  as  the  "pile-warp,"  produces  the  face. 

In  any  pile  fabric,  from  the  common  velvet  to  the  most  complicated  Astrakan  cloth,  Brussels, 
Wilton  or  tapestry  carpet,  the  method  of  entwining  the  ground  structure  is  of  a  very  simple 
character  (either  common  plain,  basket,  or  a  twill  of  short  repeat),  while  the  interlacing  of  the 
pile-warp  into  the  ground  cloth  is  of  a  more  complicated  nature.  In  all  warp-pile  fabrics 
two  methods  of  producing  the  pile  are  essential.  Either  the  pile  is  left  uncut,  which  is  techni- 
cally known  as  the  "Terry"  pile,  or  the  pile  is  cut,  known  technically  as  the  "velvet"  pile.  In 
addition  to  these  two  ground  principles  for  producing  the  warp-pile,  an  endless  variety  of  effects 
and  combinations  are  produced  by  using  various  color  combinations  for  each  kind,  again  varying 
the  height  of  the  pile,  combining  cut  and  uncut  (velvet  and  Terry  effect)  pile  for  forming  addi- 
tional designs  in  one  fabric,  etc.,  etc. 

Ground-warp  and  pile-warp  are  independent  in  their  operation  on  the  loom,  therefore  each 
mu.st  be  wound  on  a  separate  beam,  as  a  different  tension  and  "  let-off"  is  required  for  each. 

In  fabrics  of  a  fancy  character  one  beam  for  the  pile-warp  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  the 
number  must  be  increased  for  some  fabrics  to  a  great  extent,  in  fact  in  such  fabrics  as  Brussels  or 
Wilton  carpets  it  must  be  increased  to  one  miniature  beam  for  each  individual  pile  warp-thread. 

Structure  of  Warp  Pile  Fabrics. 

Warp-pile  fabrics  are  constructed  by  raising  the  pile-warps  from  the  ground  cloth  over  a 
wire  and  then  interlacing  the  same  into  the  cloth  again.  The  entire  pile-warp  may  be  raised  over 
the  wire  on  a  pick,  or  part  of  it  only.  In  every  case  we  must  be  careful  to  arrange  the  binding 
so  as  to  secure  the  pile  proper  to  the  ground  cloth.  In  case  we  want  to  raise  only  a  part  of  the 
pile-warp  at  one  pick  we  must,  in  addition  to  the  binding,  arrange  the  distribution  according  to 
the  effect  required. 

Terry  and  Velvet  Pile. 

In  all  warp-pile  fabrics  the  same  kind  of  warp  yarn  may  be  employed  to  produce  the  pile 
for  either  the  Terry  or  the  velvet  effect;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  different  wires  if  the  fabric 
is  to  be  woven  on  a  power  loom.     The  Terry  pile  is 

produced   by    using   a   plain    wire,    as    illustrated    in         jC^.^. -^-^  ^rz 

Fig.  782,  which,    when    drawn    out,  leaves    the    loop 

intact.  ^r— — — — ■^- -  . -.-^-.  --  =  -s.  '^'^^-  7S2. 

If  "velvet  pile"  is  desired  we  must  use  wires  of  a 
style  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  783,  being  a  wire  which  has  a  knife  attached  to  its  extreme 
end.     This  cuts  its  way  through  the  pile  as  the  wire  is  pulled  out. 

In  weaving  pile  fabrics  on  a  hand  loom,  frequently  one  kind  of  wire  is  used  for  producing 
both  Terry  and  velvet  effects  of  an  equal  size.  This  wire  is  provided  with  a  groove  for  inserting 
the  knife  of  the  "trevette"  when  a  velvet  face  is  required.  Fig.  784  illustrates  the  section  cut  of 
such  a  wire  (see  S).  The  knife  of  the  trevette  is  shown  at  ^.  B  represents  a  warp-thread  as  cut 
and  secured  to  the  body  or  ground  of  the  cloth  by  means  of  picks  i  and  2,  which  in  the  present 
example  represent  the  two  connecting  picks  to  the  pick  for  inserting  the  wire.  If  no  cutting  is 
required  (Terry)  the  wire  is  pulled  out.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  velvet  or 
Terry  effects  in  the  fabric  is  effected  by  cutting,  or  not  cutting,  certain  pile  picks,  the  change  to 
either  effect  being  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  weaver.     The  trevette  is  a  frame  having  a  knife  fixed 
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in  it  for  cutting  the  pile,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  785  by  a  front  view  and  in  Fig.  786  by  a  side 
view.     Letters  used  for  indicating  the  different  parts  in  both  designs  are  used  correspondingly. 


Fig.  784.  Fig.  7S5.  Fig.  7S6. 

The  weaver  inserts  the  trevette  on  the  wire  to  be  liberated  at  the  left  side  of  the  fabric  and 
runs  it  quickly  over  the  entire  width  of  the  wire. 

Explanations  and  Illustrations  of  the  Method  of  Operation  in  Producing  ^A/■a^p 

Pile    Fabrics. 

As  previously  mentioned,  in  warp  pile  fabrics  we  require  two  kinds  of  warp,  one  for  the 
ground  cloth  and  one  for  the  pile.  Each  kind  of  warp  is  drawn  in  on  its  own  set  of  harness, 
arranging  in  most  every  instance  the  pile  warp  nearest  to  the  reed. 
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Fig.  7S7. 


Fig.  7S8. 


In  Fig.  787  we  illustrate  a  weave  for  a  pile  fabric.  Repeat:  3  warp-threads,  4  picks.  Ar- 
rangement of  warp :  2  threads  ground  (2,  3,  5  and  6),  i  thread  pile  (i  and  4)  =  3  threads  in  repeat. 
Filling:  I  ground  pick  heavy  {A),  2  ground  picks  finer  (^B  and  C),  i  pick  for  inserting  v/ire  (Z*), 
=  4  picks  in  repeat. 

Fig.  788  represents  the  drawing-in  draft  arranged,  4-harness  in  first  set  for  ground  warp  and 
2-harness  in  the  second  set  for  pile  warp.  Harness:  a,  b,  c  and  d  for  ground;  harness:  e  and/" 
for  pile. 


Fig.  789. 


Fig.  790. 


Fig.  789  illustrates  the  method  of  operation  on  the  loom.  Every  letter  or  number  used  In 
this  diagram  corresponds  with  those  used  in  Figs.  787  and  788.  and  thus  will  readily  explain 
itself. 
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Fig.  790  represents  a  reproduction  in  perspective  of  the  fabric  as  produced  with  weave  Fig. 
787.     Letters  used  in  this  drawing  also  correspond  with  those  used  in  Figs.  787,  788  and  789. 

In  drawing  Fig.  789,  representing  the  method  of  operation  for  forming  pile  fabrics,  only  one. 
wire  is  shown  interwoven.  The  same  will  illustrate  a  principle  most  frequently  observed,  i.  e.,  to 
have  the  pile  warp  in  the  lower  shed,  both  in  the  pick  preceding  the  wire  as  well  as  the  one 
following.  This  method  has  a  .strong  tendency  to  drive  the  wires  into  position  as  well  as  to  keep 
them  there.  In  some  fabrics  this  method  is  changed  with  respect  to  the  pick  preceding  the  wire, 
but  in  whatever  warp  pile  fabric  to  be  constructed  by  means  of  wires,  the  pick  following  the 
insertion  of  the  wire  must  have  all  pile  warp-threads,  raised  as  before  over  the  wire,  down. 

We  will  now  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  method  of  operation  on  the  hand  loom  when  weaving 
warp  pile  fabrics,  thus  illustrating  also  a  like  principle  for  weaving  the  same  fabrics  on  the  power 
loom.  After  the  weaver  has  interlaced  the  required  number  of  ground  picks  between  the  threads 
of  the  combined  warps,  a  shed  is  formed  either  by  raising  the  entire  pile  warp-threads  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  shed  and  forming  the  lower  part  of  tlie  shed  by  means  of  the  ground  warp,  or 
by  raising  only  a  part  of  the  pile  warp  in  this  pick,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  shed  by  the 
entire  ground  warp  and  also  the  remaining  part  of  the  pile  warp.  This  shed  remains  formed 
until  the  wire  has  been  passed  through,  extending  on  each  end  several  inches  wider  than  the 
selvage  threads.  Towards  this  wire  so  inserted  the  reed  is  brought  with  considerable  force, 
and  pushes  the  wire  close  towards  the  previously  interwoven  ground  picks.  The  shape  of  these 
wires  is  of  such  a  form  that,  by  arranging  the  latter  so  that  the  reed  when  pressing  towards  the 
interlaced  part  of  the  fabric  comes  in  contact  with  the  grooved  edge,  the  wire  is  caused  to  stand 
on  its  lower  edge.  In  this  upright  position  it  is  maintained  by  pressing  the  reed  towards  the  wire 
until  a  new  shed  (ground  pick)  is  formed,  in  which  the  filling  for  the  ground  cloth  is  inserted  by 
means  of  a  common  shuttle  as  is  done  in  the  ground  pick  preceding  the  insertion  of  the  "  wire." 

By  this  method  of  fastening  the  pile  warp  over  its  respective  wire  to  the  ground  cloth,  the 
latter  is  also  securely  fastened  to  it,  and,  if  an  uncut  pile  effect  is  desired,  requires  some  effort  to 
liberate  it.  After  inserting  the  required  number  of  ground  picks  the  process  of  inserting  the  wires 
is  repeated,  several  wires  always  being  retained  in  the  fabric  to  keep  the  pile-threads  from  pulling 
out  of  the  texture,  which  would  destroy  the  face.  From  6  to  12  wires,  according  to  the  material 
and  the  method  of  interlacing  the  ground  cloth,  as  also  the  closeness  or  "height"  of  texture,  are 
required  to  remain  in  the  fabric  to  prevent  any  possible  trouble,  as  pointed  out.  The  last  wire 
liberated  is  always  the  next  to  be  inserted. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  and  illustrate  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  warp  pile  fabrics. 

Velvet  and  Plush  Fabrics. 

These  fabrics  are  constructed  with  two  kinds  of  warps.  The  ground-warp  consists  either 
of  silk  or  cotton,  and  interlaces  with  the  filling  on  plain  S,  rib  y«,  |jj,  basket  ■%■,  or  a  3,  4,  5, 
6  harness  twill;  whereas  the  pile-warp  being  of  silk,  forms  the  face,  through  interlacing  with  the 
ground-cloth  after,  or  before  and  after,  raising  for  the  wire. 

The  ground-warp  is  woven  with  a  tight  tension,  while  the  pile-warp  is  arranged  to  "  take 
up"  easily.  The  name  of  the  fabric  indicates  the  "cut"  character  for  the  pile.  As  previously 
mentioned,  two  beams  are  necessary,  the  beam  for  carrying  the  ground-warp,  and  the  beam  for 
carrying  the  pile-warp.  The  pile-beam  must  be  situated  in  a  higher  position  (in  the  rear  of  the 
loom)  than  the  beam  carrying  the  ground-warp,  so  that  the  pile-threads  will  run  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection towards  the  harness.  The  proportion  of  pile  and  ground-warp  as  well  as  the  height  of 
texture,  and  threads  per  dent,  vary  for  the  different  qualities. 

Arrangements  most  frequently  used  are : 

2  ends  ground  to  alternate  with  i  end   pile,  or,  2  ends  ground  to  alternate  with  2  ends  pile. 
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Or,  2  ends  ground,  i  end  pile,  i  end  ground,  i  end  pile,  ^  5  ends  in  repeat.  Or,  i  ground,  i 
pile,  I  ground,  2  pile,  =  5  ends  in  repeat.  Or,  i  ground,  2  pile,  2  ground,  2  pile,  =  7  ends  in 
repeat.     Or,  2  ground,  i  pile,  2  ground,  2  pile  ;=  7  ends  in  repeat,  etc.,  etc. 

The  ground-warp  and  pile-warp  are  each  put  on  a  separate  set  of  harness,  generally  using 
4  successive  harnesses  for    drawing  in  the  ground-warp,    and    2    harnesses    for    the    pile-warp. 

For  example : 

Fig.  791  represents  a  common  vel- 
vet weave  in  which  2  ground  warp- 
threads  alternate  with  i  end  pile-warp. 
Filling:  3  picks,  ground  {A.  B.  C)  to 
alternate  with  i  wire  [D). 

Fig.  792  illustrates  the  drawing-in 
draft  with  two  sets  of  harness.  Harness 
a,  b,  c,  d  for  the  ground-warp  (4),  harness 
c  and  y  for  the  pile  warp  (2), 

Technically  the  velvet  fabrics  are 
' — 1  ^^  |et  ^  fi»..rv«,s^  classified  as  "two-picks  velvet,"  "  three- 
picks  velvet,"  etc.,  which  means  that  in 
the  two-picks  velvet  we  use  two  ground-picks  between  each  insertion  of  the  wire,  and  in  the 
three-picks  velvet  three  successive  ground  picks,  and  so  on. 

In  Fig.  793  we  illustrate  one  of  the  plainest  of  the  velvet  weaves  and  representing  what  is 
technically  classified  as  "  the  common  two-picks  velvet "  weave. 


Fig.  791, 


Fig.  792, 
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Fig.  793. 

Fig.  794  represents  the  sectional  cut  of  this  weave.     An  examination  of  this  weave  will 
illustrate  the  following  arrangement  for  each  pick  : 
Pick  I  raises  ground  warp-thread  i  and  the  pile. 
"     2       "      only  the  pile  (wire). 
"     3       "         "     ground  warp-thread  2. 
Repeat:  3  warp-threads  and  3  picks. 

Warp:  2  ground-threads  to  alternate  with  one  pile-thread  (this  pile  can  also  be  a  two-fold  or 
a  three-fold  thread). 

Filling:  2  ground-picks  to  alternate  with  one  pick  for  inserting  wire. 
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Fig.  795. 


Fig.  796. 


In    Fig.    795     we    illustrate    a    velvet    weave    frequently    used,    which    has   for   the   ,p 
interlacing    of    the    ground     cloth    the    common    rib-weave     (2     harness    and    4    picks  gj'" 

In  this  weave  we  find  the  ground-picks  preceding  the  pick  for  inserting  the  wire,  as 
well  as  the  ground-pick  following  the  latter,  call  for  the  raising  of  the  same  ground  warp-threads 
(two  picks  in  a  shed  in  the  common  rib-weave). 
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795-    -^n  examination  of 


Fig.  796  illustrates  the  section  of  a  fabric  interlaced  on  weave  Fif 
each  pick  will  show  the  following  results  : 

Pick  I  raises  ground  warp-thread  number  i  and  the  pile. 

2  "      only  the  pile  (for  inserting  the  wire). 

3  "      only  ground  warp-thread  number  i. 

4  "      ground  warp-thread  number  2  and  the  pile. 

5  "      only  the  pile  (for  inserting  the  wire). 

6  "      only  the  ground  warp-thread  number  2. 
Repeat :    3  waip-threads  and  6  picks. 

Warp:  2  ground-threads  to  alternate  with    i   pile-thread  (which  can  also  be  a  two-fold  or 
three-fold  thread). 


Fillim 


jround-picks  to  alternate  with  one  pick  for  inserting  wire. 


Fig.  797.  .  Fig.  79S. 

In  Fig.  797  we  illustrate  the  common  "  3-picks  velvet"   weave,  which  has  for  its  interlacing 
of  the  ground-cloth  the  common  plain  weave. 
Repeat :  3  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

Warp :  2  ground-threads  to  alternate  with  i  pile-thread  (which  can  also  be  a  two-fold  or 
three-fold  thread). 

Filling :  3  ground-picks  to  alternate  with  one  pick  for  inserting  the  wire. 
An  examination  of  each  successive  pick  will  show  the  following  results : 
Pick  I  raises  ground  warp-thread  No.  i.     (Ground-pick  i.) 
"     2      "       pile-warp  for  inserting  wire. 
"     3      "       ground  warp-thread  No.  2.     (Ground-pick  2.) 
"     4      "       ground  warp-thread  No.  i  and  pile-warp.,    (Ground-pick  3.) 
"     5      "       ground  warp-thread  No.  2.     (Ground-pick  4 ) 
"     6      "       pile-warp  for  inserting  wire. 
"     7      "       ground  warp-thread  No.  i.     (Ground-pick  5.) 

8  "  ground  warp-thread  No.  2  and  pile-warp.  (Ground-pick  6.) 
The  section  cut  of  this  weave,  which  is  represented  in  diagram  Fig.  798,  readily  explains  the 
advantages  of  this  weave  over  the  preceding  ones,  in  that  it  more  securely  fastens  the  pile  to  the 
ground-cloth,  every  pile  warp-thread  being  interlaced  by  -^ — ' — j  before  it  is  raised  for  inserting  the 
wire.  Therefore  fabrics  produced  with  this  weave  will  be  more  durable  than  fabrics  interlaced  as 
shown  in  sections  794  and  796;  of  course,  by  using  the  texture  and  size  of  yarn  alike  in  all 
three  examples,  the  fabric  as  produced  with  weave  Fig.  797  will  be  less  dense,  in  appearance  of 
the  face,  than  the  others. 
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Section  J   cid  .;^vt»warp. 


In  weave  Fig.  799  we  represent  another  "3-pick  velvet"  weave.  Diagram  Fig.  800  repre- 
sents the  section  of  a  fabric  interlaced  with  weave  Fig.  799.  Letters  for  indicating  the  different 
threads  in  weave  and  section  are  used  correspondingly.  Two  loops  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  wires  are  shown  as  cut,  whereas  one  is  represented  as  uncut. 
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An  examination  of  the  weave  will  show  the  following  results : 

Repeat :  3  warp-threads  and  4  picks. 

Arrangemeitl  of  Warp :  2  ends  ground  to  alternate  with  i  end  pile. 

Filling:  3  picks  ground  to  alternate  with  i  pick  forming  the  shed  for  inserting  the  wire. 
Picks  marked  i,  3,  4,  are  ground  picks.  Pick  2  (=  D)  is  the  pick  for  inserting  the  wire.  If 
using  a  twill  weave  for  interlacing  the  ground-cloth  in  a  velvet  fabric,  we  generally  use  not  less 
than  3  successive  ground  picks  to  alternate  with  one  pick  for  the  wire.  Less  ground  picks  would 
result  in  a  texture  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pulling  out  of  the  pile  by  the  wear  the 
fabric  is  put  to. 
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In  Fig.  801  we  illustrate  the  design  for  a  pile  fabric  having  the j  6-harness  twill  for  weave 

of  the  ground  structure. 

Repeat:  9  warp-threads  and  8  picks. 

Arrangement  of  warp :  2  ground  threads,  i  pile  thread  ^  3  threads  repeat. 

Filling :  3  ground  picks  to  alternate  with  i  pile  pick. 

The  method  of  interlacing  the  pile  warp  to  the  ground  cloth  is,  in  the  present  example,  equal 
to  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  800. 

In  place  of  one  pile  thread  we  can  also  use  a  two-fold  or  three-fold  thread. 

In  the  manufacture  of  velvets  and  plushes,  in  which  no  dense  pile  is  required  on  the  face,  as 
also  in  fabrics  in  which  the  material  used  is  rough  or  too  close  set,  and  so  liable  to  "  choke " 
between  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  entire  pile  warp  or  vice  versa  the  entire  ground  warp,  we 
raise  on  eveiy  successive  pile  pick  only  each  alternate  pile  warp-thread.  The  proportion  of  pile 
warp  and  ground  warp  in  these  fabrics  is  generally  equal;  one  ground  warp-thread  to  alternate 
with  one  thread  of  pile  warp. 

In  this  manner  design  Fig.  802  is  executed. 

Repeat:  4  warp-threads  and  6  picks  (4  ground  picks,  2  picks  for  wires). 

Filling:  2  picks  ground  to  alternate  with  i  pick  for  inserting  the  wire. 

Diagram  Fig.  803  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  method  of  interlacing  both  pile  warp- 
threads  in  the  ground  cloth  in  weave  Fig.  802.  One  pile  warp-thread,  indicated  as  A,  is  shown 
shaded  and  situated  behind  pile-thread  B,  which  is  shown  in  clear  outlines.  5  represents  the 
section  of  a  wire  as  used  in  hand  looms,  but  which  will  also  demonstrate  the  section  of  a  wire 
as  used  in  power  looms.  C  represents  the  section  of  the  knife  in  the  trevette.  The  first  loop  is 
shown  as  cut,  whereas  the  other  three  are  represented  as  uncut. 


FIGURED   VELVET. 

In  these  pile  fabrics  more  figuring  is  possible  than  in  any  other  kind  of  textile  fabrics.  One 
of  the  first  requisites  for  figuring  these  fabrics  is  the  use  of  different  colors  for  forming  designs. 
Then,  again,  we  can  figure  successfully  by  using  uncut  pile  with  the  regular  cut  pile,  as  also  by 
using  the  common  weaving  to  form  figures  with  the  pile  weaving.  We  can  also  produce  new 
additional  designs  by  means  of  high  and  low  pile.  All  these  latter  methods  for  forming  addi- 
tional figures  wil'  result  in  the  necessity  of  using  a  great  many  beams,  and  in  some  fancy  figures 
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produced  by  harness  work  as  well  as  all 
figuring  done  by  means  of  the  Jacquard 
machine,  the  number  of  beams  will  in- 
crease according  to  figured  character  of 
design  until  a  separate  small  beam  "  pile- 
warp  spool  "  for  each  individual  pile  warp- 
thread  must  be  used.  In  using  this  arrange- 
ment of  spools  it  is  advisable  to  adjust  a 
hack  (divider)  in  rear  of  the  loom,  so  as 
to  readily  find  the  place  of  breaking  of  any 
thread  in  the  loom  durine  weaving. 
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Fig.  804.  Combination  of  figured 
pile-effects  and  figure-effects, produced  upon 
two  systems  of  warp  and  one  system  of 
filling. 

Arrangement  of  dressing  : 


A,  I  end  pile,         \ 
'.  ground,  J 


12  times  ^  24  ends. 


I  end  gr 

^,  I  end  figure,    I  ,8  times  =  36  ends. 
I  end  ground,  J 


Repeat  60  ends. 
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Lowest  number  of  harness  possible  for  drawing  in,  is  24-harness. 

Filling:   i  wire  (pile),  2  ground. 

Fig.  804^.     Motive  for  weave  804. 

B  pile  effect.     "  effect  produced  on  ordinary  weaving  with  extra  warp. 

In  both  designs  (the  motive  and  the  weave)  three  repeats  of  the  pile  part  and  two  repeats 
of  the  part  figured  by  extra  warp  (ordinary  woven)  are  illustrated. 

Fig.  805.  Repeat:  60  warp-threads,  24  picks.  Can  be  reduced,  if  required,  to  21 
or  23-harness. 

Fig.  %0^b.     Motive  for  preceding  weave. 
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(i  represents  pile,  2  ground,  filling.) 
F  G.  805. 

A.  Pile  Effect.  Dressing:  i   end  pile,  i  end  ground,  12  times, 

==  24  ends. 

B.  Figure  Effect.   Produced  upon  2  systems  of  warp,  i  system 
of  filling.     Dressing :  i  end  figure,  i  end  ground,  iS  times, 

=  36  ends. 
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In  both  designs  (the  motive  and  the  weave)  only  one  repeat  is  shown.  Q  for  pile-warp. 
■  for  figure-warp,  a  for  ground-warp  in  pile  part  of  weave,  a  for  ground-warp  in  ordinary 
weaving  part  of  the  design. 


ASTRAKHANS. 

These  fabrics  are  also  formed  by  adding  an  extra  pile-warp  to  a  single  cloth,  otherwise 
interlaced  in  plain,  basket,  rib,  or  common  twill  weaves,  and  are  the  nearest  related  (some  weaves 
being  exactly  the  same)  to  the  velvet  weaves  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  We  may  either  cut 
this  pile  (plush)  or  leave  the  pile  uncut  (terry) ;  or  we  may  use  both  methods,  in  the  same  fabric, 
producing  in  this  way  some  of  the  most  beautiful  novelties  for  ladies'  cloaking — trimmings,  and 
similar  fashionable  articles. 

Texture  of  Astrakhan  Fabrics. 

The  texture  of  these  fabrics  requires  2  kinds  of  warp :  a.  ground-warp,  b.  pile-warp,  and 
one  kind  of  filling  (ground).      The  ground-warp  will,  by  interlacing  with  the  filling,  form  the 
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ground  or  body  of  the  structure,  while  the  pile-warp  through  being  interlaced  to  this  ground 
structure  and  raised  at  certain  intervals  over  wires  (as  required  by  the  design),  forms  the  face 
of  the  fabric. 

Ornamentation  of  Astrakhan  Fabrics. 

Fancy  effects  upon  otherwise  plain  interlaced  Astrakhan  fabrics  can  be  produced  by  various 
combinations.     Among  these  are  found :    The  use  of  different  colors  in  the  pile-warp ;  \ar\-ing 
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\      Fig.  So5. 
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Fig.  807. 


the  length  of  the  pile;  and  combining  the  terry  and  velvet  effecfs,  forming  either  terry  figures 
upon  velvet  ground  or  velvet  figures  upon  terry  ground. 

Specimen   Weaves  for  Astrakhans. 

Fig.  806  represents  the  weave  for  a  plain  Astrakhan  fabric.     Repeat:   3  threads  of  warp, 
4  picks ;  the  entire  pile  warp  (indicated  by  3  and  6  in  the  figure)  is  raised  at  once  over  the  wire 
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Fig.  810. 
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as  shown  in  picks  D,  D' .     Texture  of  the  warp  is  2  ends  ground  or  body-warjj  (cotton)  to  alter- 
nate with  one  end  pile-warp  for  the  drawing-in  on  2  sets  of  harness. 

1st  set  for  ground-warp  (containing  harrress  a  b  c  d). 

2d  set  for  pile-warp  (containing  harness  e  and  /). 
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Diagram  Fig.  807  represents  the  drawing-in  of  the  warp  on  its  corresponding  two  sets  of 
harness  (indicated  at  the  right-hand  side). 

Diagram  Fig.  808  illustrates  the  section  of  a  fabric  interlaced  on  weave  Fig.  806.  Both 
ground  warp-threads,  as  working  at  the  right  and  left,  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  The  pile- 
warp  indicated  in  full  black  is  shown  in  the  terry  and  velvet  effect  (cut  and  uncut). 

Fig.  809  illustrates  another  design  for  Astrakhans.  Warp:  2  ends  ground-warp,  i  end  pile- 
warp,  2  ends  ground-warp,  i  endpile-warp  (to  alternate  with  the  first  end  pile-warp  in  weaving). 


Fig.  811. 

Each  pile  warp-thread  is  drawn  on  a  separate  harness,  as  shown  in  Fig.  810.  Diagram  Fig.  Sii 
illustrates  the  method  of  operation  in  weaving  a  fabric  with  the  weave  just  given.  2  picks 
ground  B,  C,  E,  F;  i  pick  for  inserting  wire  A,  D.  In  pick  A  the  harness  /  raises  warp-thread 
3  ;  in  pick  D  the  harness  e  raises  warp-thread  6.  The  interlacing  of  the  body-cloth  is  done  with 
the  common  4-harness  basket-weave  having  the  two  warp-threads  between  the  pile  warp-threads 
working  the  same ;  also  the  pick  before  and  the  pick  after  the  inserting  of  the  wire. 

Fig.  812  illustrates  a  weave  for  Astrakhans  similar  to  the  one  above.     The  same  arrangement 
for  texture,  2  ends  ground  i  pile,  2  picks  ground  i  wire,  and  4  harness  common-rib  (filling  effect) 
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Fig.  812. 


for  the  ground  structure  is  used ;  but  the  latter  weave  is  arranged  to  have  the  two  ground  warp- 
threads,  situated  in  the  fabric  near  each  other,  work  opposite;  thus  the  ground  warp-threads 
working  nearest  on  each  side  of  a  pile-thread  raise  and  lower  equally.  In  diagram  Fig.  813,  a 
section  cut  of  the  two  pile-threads,  as  they  interlace  in  a  fabric,  is  shown.  One  pile-thread 
marked  A  is  represented  in  outline  (forming  loops  S  and  F),  while  the  other  pile-thread  is 
shown  in  -full  black  (forming  loops  S'  and  F').  The  letters  and  numbers  indicating  the  differ- 
ent warp-threads,  picks,  and  openings  of  a  shed  for  inserting  wires,  respectively  correspond  in 
weave  Fig.  812  and  diagram  of  section  Fig.  813. 
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Weave  Fig.  814  has  the  following  arrangement  of  texture  and  principles  of  construction: 
Warp :  4  ends  ground-warp,  i  end  pile-warp,  twice  over  in  one  repeat  of  the  weave. 
Filling:  4  picks  for  ground,  i  pick  for  inserting  the  wire,  twice  over  in  one  repeat  of  the 
weave.     Ground-weave:  plain.     Raising  of  pile-warp  :  alternate  ends  on  alternate  wires. 
A  and  B  are  pile  warp-threads,  C  and  D  the  shed  for  inserting  the  wires. 
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Fig.  814. 
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Weave  Fig.  815  has  the  following  arrangement  of  texture  and  principles  of  construction : 

2  threads  ground-warp,  i  thread  pile- warp,  10  times  over  in  repeat  of  weave. 

Fillifig:  4  picks  for  ground,  I  pick  for  inserting  wire  ("cut"),  3  times  over;  4  picks  for 
ground,  i  pick  for  inserting  wire  ("uncut"),  3  times  over;  hence  30  threads  warp  and  30  picks 
in  one  complete  repeat. 

Weave  for  body  of  fabric  :  plain. 

sss  on  right-hand  side  of  weave  for  wires  "  cut." 

EEE  on  right-hand  side  of  weave  for  wires  "  uncut." 
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Fig.  817. 
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Fig.  816  illustrates  another  fancy  weave  for  Astrakhans,  containing  the  "terry"  and  "velvet" 
principles.  The  arrangement  for  the  warp  is :  2  ends  ground,  i  end  pile-warp  (for  terry);  i  end 
pile-warp  (for  velvet),  12  times  over.  The  warp-threads  marked  on  bottom  of  the  design  A,  B,  C, 
are  for  the  velvet,  and  the  warp-threads  marked  /,  K,  L,  (indicated  on  top  of  the  design),  are  for 
the  terry.     Picks  D,  D' ,  E,  E',  H,  H' ,  are  to  be  the  "  cut "  effect,  and  picks  M,  P,  N,  P',  (9,  P", 
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the  "  uncut "  effect.     The  weave  for  the  body  of  the  fabric  is  the  common  2-harness  rib-weave 
(two  picks  in  a  shed  of  common  plain). 

In  diagram  Fig.  817,  the  motive  for  the  pile- warp  is  clearly  illustrated  (representing  the  3- 

harness  twill  ^ ^,  velvet  effect  upon  a  terry  ground  for  motive).     It  will  be  easily  seen  by  any 

one  that  an  endless  variety  of  weaves  and  effects  may  be  secured  by  combining  ait  with  jmcui 


Fig.  818.     ■ 

pile.     And  whatever  designs  may  be  required,  the  principles  given  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
examples,  will  always  apply,  as  they  remain  unchanged. 

In  the  method  of  weaving  Astrakhan  fabrics,  as  thus  far  explained,  the  raising  of  the  pile 
has  been  effected  with  the  use  of  wires,  over  which  the  loops  of  the  pile  were  formed,  and  which 
were  inserted  and  withdrawn  at  intervals.     These  wires  being  constructed  in  a  single  piece,  the 


width  of  the  fabric  which  can  be  made  on  them  is  necessarily  limited,  as  a  very  long  wire  cannot 
be  withdrawn  and  inserted  with  precision  automatically  by  the  loom.  Also,  the  means  for 
operating  such  wires  are  of  a  character  to  prevent  rapid  weaving;  hence  it  requires  a  special  loom 
of  complicated  construction. 

In  fabrics  of  a  "  cut "  pile  character  and  in  fabrics  in  which  the  warp  pile  is  not  cut  but  inter- 
woven very  loosely,  this  process  of  interlacing  and  its  loom  (power  or  hand)  must  be  used ;  while 
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in  "  terrj' "  pile  Astrakhans,  which  have  their  pile  warp  rather  solidly  interlaced  with  the  body- 
structure,  a  device  has  lately  been  invented  by  T.  Harrison,  which  he  claims  can  be  applied  to 
almost  any  power  loom,  and  is  not  limited  to  the  width  of  the  fabric  which  it  can  produce,  and 
which  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  pile  at  any  desired  interval  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body  fabric.     It  consists  of  a  movable  frame  carrying  a  series  of  short  "  wires  "  upon  which  the 
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pile  loops  can  be  formed,  each  wire  being  pivoted  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  its  longitudinal 
movement  and  provided  with  means  for  depressing  its  free  end  at  proper  intervals,  so  as  to  engage 
beneath  the  warps  which  are  to  form  the  pile. 

In  Fig.  8i8  an  exterior  side-view  of  a  loom  embodying  the  arrangement  is  given.     In  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  following  drawings,  referring  to  the  present  subject,  those  parts  are  omitted 


Fig.  821. 

which  are  well  understood  in  their  action  and  whose  insertion  in  the  drawings  would  only  tend 
to  confuse  the  mind,  and  render  a  comprehension  of  the  special  parts  to  which  the  present 
arrangement  relates,  less  clear. 

Fig.  819  is  a  view  in  detail  of  a  portion  of  the  sectional  wire  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
arrangement,  showing  various  parts  connected  with  the  portion  of  the  sectional  wire,  as  also  a 
number  of  warp  and  filling-threads. 
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Fig.  820  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  loom  with  its  attachment  for  raising  the  pile-warp.  In 
this  drawing  the  working  parts  are  shown  in  one  extreme  position,  while  in  Fig.  821  (corres- 
ponding to  Fig.  820)  they  are  shown  in  the  other  extreme. 

In  diagrams  I  to  X  in  Fig.  822  are  represented  the  positions  which  the  threads  assume  at 
each  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  fabric. 

Two  pile-warps  may  be  used,  which  are  indicated  respectively  by  i  and  2.  The  body-warps 
3  and  4  of  the  fabric  are  brought  from  a  separate  beam.  To  form  a  row  of  loops  with  the  pile- 
warp  I,  the  operation  commences,  as  shown  in  Diagram  I  of  Fig.  822 — that  is  to  say,  the  points 
of  the  wires  a  are  all   depressed,  and  the  frame  is  at  the  extreme    right-hand  position  shown  in 
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Fig.  821.  Each  wire  a  thereupon  enters  beneath  a  number  of  warp-threads  and  raises  them 
slightly  above  the  plane  of  the  fabric.  A  shuttle  is  then  shot  through,  after  which  the  body- 
warp  4  rises  and  the  pile-warp  i  descends,  as  shown  in  Diagram  II  of  Fig.  822.  The  pile- 
warp  2  rises  and  a  pick  of  the  shuttle  follows,  and  the  action  of  the  reed  throws  the  filling-thread 
toward  the  wire  a,  so  as  to  close  the  row  of  pile-loops  thereon,  as  indicated  in  Diagram  III  of 
Fig.  822.  The  weaving  then  continues,  as  indicated  from  IV  to  VII  inclusive,  in  Fig.  822,  by 
means  of  both  pile- warps  and  both  body- warps,  the  shuttle  operating  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
During  all  this  period  the  taking  up  of  the  cloth  has  drawn  over  the  bottom  of  the  pile-loop 
somewhat  to  the  left  in  the  diagrams,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  picks  have  been 
made  to  securely  lock  the  pile-loops  the  frame  and  the  wires  a  are  thrown  to  the  right  of  Fig. 
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820,  or  to'O'ard  the  observer  from  the  point  of  view  in  the  diagrams.  This  disengages  the  wires 
from  the  loops  which  they  have  heretofore  supported,  and  leaves  them  as  shown  in  diagram  VIII 
in  Fig.  822.  So  long  as  the  wires  have  been  surrounded  by  the  loops  and  have  rested  upon  the 
body  of  the  fabric  they  have  been  maintained  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  but  upon  their  being 
withdrawn  from  the  loops  and  upon  the  rise  of  the  frame  bodily,  this  support  ceases  and  the 
ends  of  the  wires  a  dip  downward  by  the  tension  of  the  spring.  Ihis  position  immediately 
follows  upon  their  withdrawal,  and  occurs  when  the  frame  is  at  the  extreme  right-hand  position 
(shown  in  Fig.  821),  or,  in  other  words,  is  ready  to  engage  with  a  fresh  set  of  pile-warps. 

Returning  now  to  the  Diagram  IX,  Fig.  820,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  pile-warps  are  up; 
but  in  the  Diagram  X,  Fig.  820,  the  pile-warp  1  (which  has  just  formed  the  first  series  of  loops) 
is  down,  and  with  it  the  body-warps  3  and  4  have  descended,  leaving  only  the  pile-warp  2  up  and 
ready  to  be  engaged  by  the  wires  a,  whereupon  a  repetition  of  the  ten  positions  indicated  will 
occur  with  the  pile-warp  2,  and  so  on  throughout  the  weaving  operation,  the  rows  of  pile-loops 
alternating  from  the  warps  I  and  2. 

In  the  method  illustrated  in  the  diagrams  six  picks  of  filling  are  represented  between  the 
rows  of  pile-loops  ;  but  this  number  can  be  varied  by  varying  the  frequency  of  movements  of 
the  frame  and  wires  relatively  to  the  picks  of  the  shuttle,  and  in  many  cases  a  much  less  num- 
ber of  picks  will  be  found  sufficient  to  lock  the  pile-loops,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  pulling 
out. 

The  invention  claims  further  that  the  frame  and  its  sectional  wires  can  be  applied  to  almost 
any  well-known  form  of  loom  without  interfering  with  the  general  arrangement  thereof,  and  by 
merely  increasing  the  number  of  wires  a  the  fabric  may  be  produced  of  as  great  width  as  the 
loom  is  capable  of  weaving.  In  the  drawings  the  number  of  wires  has  been  arbitrarily  reduced 
and  their  individual  proportions  exaggerated,  in  order  to  more  clearly  show  their  construction ; 
but  in  practice  for  making  Astrakhans  good  results  are  obtained  with  wires  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
gauge,  each  about  four  inches  long.  Wires  of  any  gauge  may,  however,  be  used,  according  to 
the  fineness  of  pile  which  it  is  desired  to  produce,  the  only  limit  being  in  the  stiffness  of  the 
wire,  which  of  course  may  be  relatively  increased  by  diminishing  the  length  of  the  individual 
sections. 

Machines  for  Curling  Warp-threads  for  Astrakhans. 

In  the  manufacture  of  "Astrakhans"  (and  similar  fabrics)  it  is  necessary  to  impart  a  perma- 
nent curl  or  twist  to  the  warp  threads  which  are  to  form  the  face  of  the  fabric.  The  yarn  is 
crimped,  the  length  of  the  crimp  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  waviness  it  is  desired  to  give- 
The  crimping  is  set  in  the  yarn  by  a  steaming  process ;  the  yarn  is  then  made  into  a  warp  and 
woven  over  wires  and  cut,  or  the  wires  are  withdrawn  without  cutting,  as  explained  in  the  preced- 
ing articles  on  weaving  these -fabrics.  The  moment  the  wire  is  withdrawn  (cut  or  uncut,  as 
required,)  it  falls  into  crimps  again,  and  thus  is  produced  that  wavy  shagginess  which  characterizes 
the  surface  of  these  fabrics. 

Until  lately,  the  method  of  producing  these  wavy  yarns  was  a  very  slow  one,  the  operation 
having  been  performed  by  hand.  At  present,  however,  they  are  produced  quickly  and  entirely 
automatically  by  one  operation  of  the  machine. 

Figs.  823,  824  and  825  illustrate  a  machine  for  performing  this  work. 

The  main  part  of  the  machine  is  a  solid  metal  spindle,  on  which  the  thread  is  wound  from  a 
bobbin  having  a  rotary  motion  around  the  spindle.  As  soon  as  the  thread  begins  to  wind  on  the 
spindle  it  is  forced  between  two  rolls,  which  are  pressing  against  the  direction  of  the  winding  of 
the  thread  on  the  spindle,  and  through  their  rotation  draw  the  thread  from  the  spindle. 

These  rolls  are  heated  by  a  gas  jet  and  transfer  their  heat  to  the  thread.  Through  the  pres- 
sure and  the  heat  the  required  curling  of  the  thread  is  fixed. 
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Fig.  823  represents  a  side  view  of  the  machine.  Fig.  824  represents  the  top  view.  Fig. 
825  represents  the  mechanism  for  curling  the  thread  (enlarged  from  Figs.  823  and  S24). 

In  Figs.  826,  827,  828,  829  and  830,  we  illustrate  another  machine  (patented  by  T.  Harrison) 
for  preparing  these  pile  warp-threads  for  Astrakhans  or  similar  fabrics.  Fig.  826  represents  the 
front  elevation  of  the  machine.  Fig.  827  a  vertical  central  section  through  the  coiling  device. 
Fig.  828  illustrates  a  side  elevation  of  the  uncoiling  device.  Fig.  829  represents  the  top  view  of 
the  latter,  and  Fig.  830  a  view  of  the  stop,  by  means  of  which  a  positive  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  coiling  mechanism. 

We  will  next  give  a  description  of  the  different  parts  of  this  machine  as  mentioned  in  the 
invention. 

B  represents  the  frame  of  the  machine,  consisting  of  two  parallel  housings,  with  an  inclined 
upper  portion  marked  B^. 

A^  \s  the  driving  shaft,  to  which  the  power  is  imparted  by  a  belt  upon  the  pulley  A^.  Upon 
the  driving  shaft  is  mounted  a  drum,  extending  entirely  across  the  interior  of  the  machine,  and 
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which  is  provided  at  intervals  with  grooves  to  receive  a  series  of  small  driving  cords  or  belts, 
which,  after  being  brought  into  a  horizontal  plane  by  passing  the  inclined  part  of  the  belt  over 
idlers,  pass  around  a  series  of  horizontal  "whirls,"  which  are  journaled  upon  vertical  rings  H 
secured  in  a  series  of  openings  formed  in  the  transverse  platform  L"'.  These  whirls  are  formed 
with  a  circumferential  flange  on  their  upper  side,  thus  providing  seats  for  the  "  fliers  "  G  and  F. 
The  three  fliers  marked  G  are  coiling  devices,  the  three  marked  F  being  the  uncoiling  devices. 
The  coiling  fliers  each  consist  of  the  two  uprights,  mounted  at  the  bottom  upon  a  ring  which  fits 
snugly  within  the  flange  of  the  wheel.  At  the  top  the  two  uprights  are  connected  with  a  central 
sleeve  which  revolves  upon  a  vertical  tubular  stem,  which  passes  downward  through  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  flier  and  for  some  distance  below,  where  it  is  secured  in  the  transverse  piece 
E^,  extending  across  from  side  to  side  of  the  machine  at  the  front  thereof.  The  spool  upon  which 
the  warp  that  is  to  be  coiled  is  wound  in  the  first  instance,  fits  snugly,  but  so  as  to  revolve  freely 
upon  the  outside  of  the  before  mentioned  stem  and  rests  upon  a  standard,  through  whose  centre 
the  said  stem  passes  freely. 
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The  last  mentioned  standard  passes  freely  through  the  ring  //  and  is  supported  upon  a 
fixed  platform  K.  The  coiling  flier  is  provided  with  eyes  //*  L,  the  latter  of  which  is  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  sleeve  G^,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
coiling  fliers  are  stop-pins  K"  (see  Fig.  830)  projecting  into  slots  in  the  flange  of  the  whirls. 
These  stops  make  the  rotation  of  the  coiling-fliers  positive. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  in  the  machine  shown  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  826,  six  of  the  horizon- 
tal whirls,  three  of  which  drive  the  coiling-fliers,  the  other  three  driving  the  uncoiling-fliers. 
These  latter  resemble  the  coiling-fliers  in  shape,  having  uprights  connected  by  bottom  rings, 
which  rest  loosely  within  the  flanges  of  the  whirls,  but  which  (unlike  the  coiling-fliers)  are  not 
positively  connected  therewith,  the  weight  of  the  flier  alone  being  the  means  by  which  it  receives 
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its  motion  from  the  whirl.  The  uncoiling-fliers  have  eyesz'z^  at  top  and  bottom,  respectively, 
the  latter  being  the  eye  which  delivers  the  thread  to  the  spool  or  body.  They  have  also  at  the 
top  a  brake  mechanism. 

A  tubular  stem  extends  down  through  the  axis  of  rotation  of  each  of  the  uncoiling-fliers, 
and  is  held  in  the  cross-bar  E' .  These  stems  receive  bearings  at  the  top  of  the  uncoiling-fliers. 
The  spools  or  bobbins  of  the  uncoiling-fliers  fit  snugly  around  the  stems  and  are  supported  upon 
standards  which  also  surround  said  stems,  but  which  are  mounted  upon  a  vertically-movable 
cross-piece  arranged  to  be  reciprocated  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  spools  or  bobbins  of  the 
uncoiling-fliers  are  thus  adapted  to  receive  a  rising  and  falling  movement  within  the  flier  during 
the  rotation  of  the  latter,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  spools  of  the  coiling-fliers,  which  are 
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stationary  so  far  as  vertical  movement  is  concerned.  The  upper  ends  of  the  fliers  extend  into 
openings  in  the  shelf  or  platform,  provided  with  rings,  and  are  thus  shielded  during  rotation. 
The  latter  shelf  is  hinged  at  the  rear,  so  as  to  be  thrown  back  when  the  fliers  are  to  be 
removed. 

The  brake  mechanism  of  the  uncoiling  fliers  is  constructed  as  follows:  Upon  the  top  of  each 
sleeve  there  is  pivoted  upon  one  side  a  lever,  through  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  vertical  hole 
coinciding  with  the  opening  of  the  stem.  This  lever  has  at  its  rear  end  a  cam-surface,  which, 
when  the  lever  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  rests  without  substantial  pressure  against  the  stem. 
At  the  front  end  oi  the  lever  is  an  eye  through  which  the  thread,  which  is  being  uncoiled,  passes, 


Fig.  827. 


Fig.  828. 


and  thence  rises  to  the  eye  i,  mounted  upon  the  top  of  the  flier.  So  long  as  the  portion  of  the 
thread  between  the  eye  and  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  fliers  is  substantially  horizontal  the  lever 
will  remain  in  a  horizontal  position ;  but  if  that  portion  of  the  thread  rises  to  an  angle  with  the 
horizontal,  then  the  strain  upon  the  eye  will  raise  the  front  end  of  the  lever  and  bring  the  cam  / 
gradually  around,  so  as  to  press  upon  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  cam-surface  being  eccentric,  as 
it  turns  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  axis,  it  will  raise  the  flier  iF"  bodily  by  bearing  upon  the  top 
of  the  stem,  and  in  so  raising  it  will  lift  the  flier  clear  of  the  whirl,  so  that  motion  will  be  no 
longer  Imparted  to  the  flier.  If  desired,  the  lift  may  be  such  as  to  bring  the  upper  part  of  the 
flier  into  frictiona!  contact  with  the  under  side  of  the  rine. 
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At  the  top  of  the  machine  is  mounted  upon  suitable  pins  the  spools  or  bobbins  M,  which 
contain  the  cord  which  is  to  form  the  core- for  winding  the  Astrakhan  warp  upon.  These  bobbins, 
like  the  coiling-fliers,  are  three  in  number,  and  the  cord  from  them'  passes  through  feeding 
mechanism,  down  over  pulleys  mounted  upon  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  through  the  central  stem  of 
the  coiling-fliers. 

A  belt  conveys  motion  from  the  driving-shaft  A^  to  a  pulley,  and  thence  by  gears  and  pinions 
a  very  slow  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the  shaft,  which  extends  entirely  across  the  top  of  the 
machine,  near  the  bottom  of  the  incline.  Upon  this  shaft  are  mounted  friction-rollers  S,  three  in 
number,  over  which  the  cord  passes  on  its  way  from  the  spools  M.  Upon  the  cross-piece  ?i  are 
mounted  overhanging  arms  which  support  the  shaft  Q,  on  which  are  mounted  friction- rollers 
bearing  down  upon  the  rollers  S.  The  shaft  Q  is  provided  with  a  spring  pressure  device,  con- 
sisting of  a  vertical  stem  having  a  sliding  collar  with  a  hook-shaped  projection,  which  engages 
with  the  shaft,  and  a  spring  whose  tension  is  adjustable  by  means  of  a  thumb-nut.  By  means  of 
this  tension  device  the  rollers  s'  can  be  caused  to  bear  upon  the  rollers  5  with  any  desired  degree 
of  pressure.  Therefore,  although  the  take-up  devices  at  the  bottom  pull  the  cord  with  some 
strain,  it  is  fed  to  them  by  the  positive  motion  of  the  rollers  5',  and  cannot  be  drawn  more  rapidly 
than  the  rotation  of  the  latter  will  permit.  A  similar  set  of  feeding-rollers,  w  w',  the  latter 
mounted  in  similar  spring-bearings,  are  arranged  to  deliver  the  cords  from  the  bobbins  0  to  the 
three  uncoiling-fliers  upon  the  other  side  of  the  machine ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  positive  feed- 
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ing-roUers  zv  is  less  than  that  of  the  feeding-rollers  S,  and  with  the  effect  of  feeding  more  slowly 
to  the  uncoiling-fliers  than  to  the  coiling-fliers. 

The  take-up  bobbins  0'  M  for  the  cords,  which  pass  from  the  coiling-fliers  and  uncoiling- 
fliers  respectively,  are  mounted  upon  horizontal  rotating  seats  R,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
machine  and  driven  by  the  twist-belts  passing  around  pulleys  secured  to  the  seats.  The  twist- 
belts  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  slip  upon  their  respective  pulleys,  in  case  the  feed  from  above 
requires  such  slipping. 

In  order  to  wind  the  cords  upon  the  respective  bobbins  0'  M  evenly,  a  traveling  guide-bar, 
E,  is  provided,  which  receives  a  slow  vertical  reciprocating  motion.  This  traveling  bar  carries 
vertical  rods,  which  rise  and  fall  with  it,  these  rods  being  guided  by  suitable  openings  in  the 
cross-bar  E.  The  rod  /'  serves  merely  as  a  guide-rod,  but  the  other  two  rods  /,  carry  at  their 
tops  a  cross-piece,  which  supports  the  standards  of  the  bobbins  F.  Thus  if  a  vertical  reciproca- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  traveling  bar  E  its  motion  will  cause  the  bobbin  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  traveling  bar  E  is  provided  with  openings  or  eyes  opposite  to  the  bobbins  0'  M ,  which 
openings  guide  the  thread  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bar,  so  as  to  distribute  it  equally  upon 
the  "bobbins. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  in  coiling  and  uncoiling  the  yarn  is  as  follows  : 

Upon  the  three  bobbins  M,  at  the  top  of  the  machine  (see  Fig.  826),  are  coiled  cords  which 
are  to  form  the  cores  for  winding  the  Astrakhan  warp  upon.  These  cores  are  carried  down  be- 
tween the  feeding  rollers  5  S' ,  over  three  of  the  rollers  v,  and  on  down  through  the  axes  of  the 
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three  coiling-fliers ;  the  passage  being  of  course  through  the  tubular  shafts.  They  then  are 
brought  down  and  passed  through  the  three  left-hand  eyes  of  the  travehng  guide-bar  E,  and  are 
secured  to  the  three  bobbins  0' .  The  Astrakhan  warps  which  are  to  be  coiled  are  wound  in  the 
first  instance  on  the  bobbins  G' ,  and  placed  in  position  within  the  three  coiling-fliers.  The  ends 
of  the  Astrakhan  thread,  having  been  brought  through  the  eyes  / /'  L,  are  tied  fast  to  the  three 
cores  at  a  point  just  above  the  fliers  G.  Assuming  now  that  the  proper  feeding  and  take-up 
movements  occur  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  machine,  respectively,  and  that  the  fliers  G  are  rapidly 
rotated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Astrakhan  thread  is  drawn  off  from  its  bobbin  and  coiled  tightly 
around  the  core.  As  the  coiling  progresses  the  feeding  and  take-up  movements  cause  the  com- 
posite cords  to  pass  down  through  the  tubular  shafts,  and  thence  to  the  bobbins  0' .  The  travel- 
ing guide-bar  E  causes  the  composite  cords  to  be  evenly  wound  upon  the  bobbins  0' . 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  thus  been  formed,  the  composite  cord — that  is  to  say,  the  core 
with  the  Astrakhan  warp  wound  tightly  around  it — is  removed,  steamed,  or  otherwise  treated  to 
render  its  twist  permanent,  and  is  then  ready  for  uncoiling.  A  portion  of  the  core  m  at  the  end 
of  the  composite  cord  is  left  uncovered  for  a  clearer  illustration. 

The  uncoiling  operation  is  as  follows  :  The  uncovered  end  portion  of  the  composite  cord 
(now  upon  the  three  bobbins  0  at  the  top  of  the  machine)  is  brought  down  through  its  feed- 
ing-rollers w  iv'  over  the  three  right-hand  rollers  v,  and  thence  down  through  the  tubular  shafts, 
through  the  three  right-hand  end  eyes  of  the  guide-bar  E,  and  secured  to  the  three  bobbins  M . 
The  uncovered  portion  having  been  fed  down  until  the  commencement  of  the  covered  portion  or 
composite  cord  reaches  the  top  of  the  uncoiling-fliers.  Then  carry  a  loose  end  of  the  Astrakhan 
warp  through  the  eyes  of  the  lever  P  up  to  the  eye  i,  and  then  down  to  the  eye  z  at  the  bottom  of 
the  uncoiling-flier,  when  it  is  taken  across  to  the  bobbin  and  there  fastened.  The  feeding  move- 
ment at  the  top  and  the  take-up  movement  at  the  bottom  being  continued  and  the  uncoiling-fliers 
being  rapidly  rotated  in  the  proper  direction,  they  will  uncoil  the  warp  from  the  composite  cords 
and  wind  up  the  now  twisted  warp  upon  the  bobbins.  These  bobbins  have  the  proper  rising  and 
falling  motion  to  distribute  the  warp  evenly  upon  them.  The  uncoiling  movement  is  necessarily  a 
trifle  slower  than  the  coiling  movement,  hence  the  composite  cords  do  not  require  to  be  fed  so  fast  as 
do  the  cores  upon  the  other  side  of  the  machine.  This  difference  of  speed  is  produced  by  smaller 
diameters  of  the  feeding  rollers  w  as  compared  with  the  feeding  rollers  6'.  The  uncoiling  operation 
continues  and  the  cores  m  are  wound  up  in  a  proper  manner  upon  the  bobbins  at  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
chine so  that  they  can  be  again  transferred  to  the  positions  indicated  by  J/ and  the  operation  re- 
peated. If  the  uncoiling  tends  to  progress  too  rapidly,  it  is  checked  by  the  brake  mechanism 
upon  the  uncoiling-fliers,  which  are  operated  by  the  portion  n'  of  the  warp  assuming  an  inclined 
position,  instead  of  substantially  a  horizontal  one,  between  the  eye  and  the  core  from  which  it  is 
unwound.  If  the  uncoiling  takes  place  too  rapidly,  relatively  to  the  downward  feed  of  the  core, 
the  point  of  the  uncoiling  will  rise  higher  and  higher  upon  said  cord,  and  will  thus  produce  that 
inclination  of  the  warp  necessary  to  operate  the  brake  mechanism.  The  uncoiling  of  the  warp  is 
thus  automatically  regulated  by  this  brake  mechanism  and  cannot  progress  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  tangle  the  warp  or  to  break  it 

TAPESTRY  CARPET. 

Tapestry-carpet  is  a  warp  pile  fabric  in  which  the  loop  formed  by  the  face  warp-threads  is 
not  cut.  The  demand  for  its  production  is  found  in  the  need  of  a  cheaper  and  more  economical 
imitation  of  what  is  known  as  Brussels  carpet.  In  its  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  latter 
to  a  great  extent,  but  in  its  method  of  construction  differs  wholly  from  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  that  examines  the  two  methods.  In  tapestry  carpets  three  different  systems  of  warp-threads 
are  used :  A,  the  ground-warp ;  B,  the  pile-warp  or  face-warp ;  C,  the  stoffer  or  thickening-warp. 
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The  general  arrangement  for  the  warp  is : 

I  end  ground  or  binder-warp, 

I  end  double  or  three-ply  thread,  of  stout  linen  for  strengthening  or  thickening  the  body  of 

the  carpet,  resting  in  the  fabric  below  the  pile-warp  and  actually  forming  the  main  part 

of  the  back  of  the  structure. 
I  end  double  thread  of  worsted  for  face-warp  forming  the  pile,  by  being  interlaced  into  every 

third  opening  of  the  shed  over  a  wire,  as  required  for  the  face  of  these  fabrics. 
I  end  ground  or  binder-warp. 

4  ends  in  repeat  of  arrangement  of  warp  {=  one  set);  to  be  reeded  into  one  dent. 

The  pile  or  face-warp,  before  being  wound  upon  the  warp-beam,  has  the  pattern  printed 
on  it  by  wrapping  the  threads  around  a  large  cylinder,  and  coloring  them  according  to  the 
design. 

The  length  of  a  certain  color  for  each  pile-thread,  required  for  each  individual  loop  when 
woven,  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  needles  used. 

Fig.  831  illustrates  the  example  of  a  pile-warp  printed  as  required  before  weaving.  The 
same  illustrates  four  different  colors :  black,  white,  heavy-shaded  and  light-shaded. 

Fig.  832  illustrates  the  same  pile-warp  as  it  appears  when  interlaced  into  the  fabric;  each 
effect  in  the  warp  being  reduced  to  its  required  size  or  proportion  to  the  corresponding  effect  in 
the  design. 

Fig.  833  illustrates  the  sectional  cut  of  the  fabric. 

A  and  A'  represent  the  ground-warp;  B,  the  thickening- warp;  C,  the  pile-warp;  W,  the  wire 
requiring  every  third  opening  of  the  shed.  Picks  i  and  2,  requiring  the  first  two  openings  of 
the  shed  in  the  repeat  of  three,  are  the  means  for  interlacing  the  ground-cloth  as' well  as  fastening 
the  pile  to  this  ground  structure. 

Fig.  834  illustrates  the  complete  draft,  or  weave  for  producing  a  tapestry  carpet.  Each 
warp-thread  and  pick  is  marked  in  accordance  with  previously  given  explanations. 

Different  Qualities  of  Tapestry   Carpets. 

The  fineness  as  well  as  the  value  of  these  carpets  is  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  material 
used  as  also  by  the  height  of  the  pile  and  number  of  pile-pick  (technically  known  as  number  of 
wires)  per  inch.     Seven  to  eight  wires  per  inch  are  about  the  usual  number  in  the  arrangement. 

Method  for  Ascertaining  Si."e  of   Desigimig  Paper  Wanted. 

The  designs  for  tapestry  carpets  are  generally  painted  on  the  squared  designing  paper  in 
about  a  size  equal  to  the  design  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric  when  woven.  Thus  the  number  ot 
small  squares  to  one  inch  in  a  horizontal  as  well  as  a  vertical  direction  on  the  designing  paper  is 
regulated  by  the  number  of  loops  in  the  woven  fabric,  both  in  the  direction  of  the  warp  and  the 
filling. 

In  some  cases  the  number  of  loops  is  equal  in  both  directions,  while  in  others  it  differs  to 
some  extent.  Designing  papers  known  as  8  x  8  to  i  inch  and  %  ::^  j  to  i  inch  are  those  most 
frequently  used.  Tapestry  carpets  are  generally  produced  27  inches  wide ;  therefore  the  design 
will  have  to  be  of  equal  width.  That  arrangement  for  the  design  may  be  selected  known  as 
the  "  half-over  pattern,"  or  one  that  has  one  complete  repeat  in  one  width ;  or  a  design  may  be 
produced  which  repeats  twice  (or  oftener  if  small  figures  are  wanted)  in  one  repeat  of  27  inches  in 
the  fabric. 

Lately  a  method  of  producing  effects  in  tapestry  carpets,  classified  as  "  sheeny  "  or  "  varie- 
gated," has  been  patented  in  this  country,  England  and   France,  but  is   nothing  more  than  a 
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method  of  arranging  the  design  of  the  carpet  so  as  to  make  use  of  more  or  less  solid  colored 
pile-warp  yarn,  hence  requires  no  printing  for  this  amount  of  warp.  In  Fig.  835  such  an  effect 
is   illustrated ;    a  represents  the  solid  colored  threads,  b  represents  the  printed  threads.     Each 
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Fig.  831. 


Fig.  835. 


kind  of  pile-warp  is  operated  from  a  separate  beam ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  a  general  range  of 
effects  can  be  produced  by  simply  varying  the  solid  colored  threads  in  each  style,  leaving  the 
printed  warp  entirely  undisturbed. 
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BRUSSELS   CARPET. 


Brussels  carpet  is  a  warp-pile  fabric  in  which  figures  are  produced  by  raising  over  the  wire 
different  solid  colored  warp-threads  at  certain  places  according  to  the  design.  Brussels  carpets 
are  of  a  far  superior  character,  as  respects  color,  quality  of  material  used  and  the  structure,  than 
the  tapestry  carpets  which  have  been  just  explained. 

In  Brussels  carpets  the  colors  used  are  generally  "  fast,"  as  the  yarn  is  hank-dyed  and  not 
colored  in  the  warp  as  is  done  with  the  tapestry  carpets. 

Brussels  carpets  are  technically  classified  by  "  frames,"  or  in  other  words  by  the  number  of 
different  colors  called  for  in  a  vertical  row  of  squares  on  the  designing  paper,  as  also  one  row 
of  loops  in  the  direction  of  the  warp  in  the  fabric. 

In  tapestry  carpets  one  double  thread  of  worsted,  printed  according  to  the  design,  is 
used  for  one  row  of  loops  (warp-ways)  while  in  Brussels  carpets  a  similar  double  thread  is 
used  for  each  color  as  required  by  one  row  of  squares  warp  ways  in  the  design.  One  color 
only  is  raised  at  the  time,  while  the  threads  then  not  called  for  rest  in  the  body  and  partly 
on  the  back  of  the  fabric ;  therefore  the  thickness  and  substance  of  the  fabric  is  not  due  to 
cotton  or  jute  thickening  threads,  as  in  the  body  of  the  tapestry,  but  the  same  pure  wool- 
thread  which  forms  the  face  will  at  every  place  not  called  for  by  its  color  in  the  design,  form 
part  of  the  "  body." 

The   ground-warp  in  Brussels  carpets   is  interlaced  with  the  filling  on  the  common  four- 

harness  basket-weave  (  Si  )  arranged  so  as  to  have  each. 

Vdobb/ 

two  successive  picks  insert  in  the  same  opening  of  the  shed 

(of  the  gronnd-warp)  and  only  separated  by  the  pile  warps. 

p,g  836.  One   pick   passes    above,   and   its    mate    pick    below   the 

pile  warp-threads  holding  the  latter  firmly  secured  between ; 

thus,  if  the  raising  of  the  pile  warp  over  its  wire  for  forming  the   characteristic  loop  should  be 

omitted,  we  would  produce  nothing  more  than  a  fabric   interlaced   on  the  common  four-harness 

basket-weave  having  a  stout  packing  or  thickening  thread  in  the  centre. 

As  mentioned  before,  Brussels  carpets  are  graded  by  ^^ frames"  There  are  three-frame,  four- 
frame,  five-frame  and  six  frame  Brussels  carpets. 

Under  "frame"  we  classify  the  number  of  different  colors  found  in  the  different  rows  of 
squares  in  a  vertical  direction  on  the  designing  paper ;  thus  a  three-frame  Brussels  carpet  has 
three  different  colors  in  one  row  of  loops  (warp-ways)  in  the  fabric.  Any  of  these  three  colors 
can  at  any  other  row  of  loops  (warp-ways)  be  exchanged  to  a  different  color  without  changing 
the  principle  of  a  "  three-frame  "  carpet. 

A  "four-frame"  Brussels  carpet  will  extend  the  number  of  colors  for  each  row  of  loops  to 
four  colors.  Thus,  a  "five-frame"  Brussels  carpet  will  show  five  different  colors  in  one  row 
of  loops  warp-ways.  A  "six-frame"  Brussels  carpet  will  extend  these  number  of  changes  to  six 
colors. 

Having  an  individual  warp-thread  for  each  color  in  the  formation  of  the  loops  will  also 
speak  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Brussels  as  compared  to  the  tapestry  carpets.  By  means  of  these 
separate  threads  the  design  will  be  more  clearly  defined  and  its  various  parts  more  pronounced, 
while  in  tapestry  carpets  the  figure  is  always  more  or  less  indistinct,  which  arises  from  the 
method  of  operation  by  which  the  pattern  is  produced. 

In  Brussels  carpets  the  different  colors  used  are  variously  distributed,  one  color  being  used 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other,  etc.  This  method  of  using  every  pile  warp-thread  at  will  and 
in  a  different  amount  than  another,  requires  us  to  use  instead  of  ordinary  warp  yarn  beams, 
bobbins  or  miniature  beams  fi.Ked  in  frames,  or  a  huge  creel,  stationed  behind  the  loom.  The 
manner  in  which  the  different  colors  are  controlled,  in  other  words,  in  which  they  are  concealed 
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from  or  brought  into  view  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric  is  of 
of  this  article. 


jreat  importance  in  the  manufacture 


Method  of  Structure  of  the  Brussels  Carpet. 

The  pile  (loop)  is  formed  the  same  as  in  common  (uncut)  velvet  fabrics  by  the  insertion  of 
wires  (see  Fig.  836)  under  the  pile-threads;  but  the  method  of  selection  is  different.  In  producing 
a  common  velvet  fabric  we  raise  either  the  entire  warp  or  one-half,  etc.,  over  each  wire,  while  in 
Brussels  carpet  we  select  for  each  individual  loop  from  a  series  of  duplicate  threads  (set-frame) 
each  of  which  has  a  different  color.  Another  difference  between  a  common  velvet  fabric  and  a 
Brussels  carpet  is  found  in  the  manner  of  operating  the  pile-warp  during  the  insertion  of  ground- 
picks.  In  common  pile  fabrics,  as  explained  in  preceding  articles,  the  pile-warps  interlace  up 
and  down  in  the  body  of  the  fabric,  while  in  Brussels  carpet  the  face  or  pile-warp  rests  during 
the  time  it  is  not  used  for  forming  loops  in  a  straight  line  in  the  body  of  the  fabric. 

Tkreeframe  Brussels  Carpet. 

Fig.  ^n  illustrates  part  of  a  design  technically  known  as  a  "  three-frame  "  Brussels  carpet. 
In  the  same  the  different  colors  for  8  loops,  warp  and  filling-ways  (which  equals  in  the  present 
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example  8  by  8  ^  64  loops)  are  Indicated  for  each  color  by  a  separate  kind  of  type.  In  the  same 
line  of  the  design  (looking  at  the  design  lengthways),  apparently  in  the  same  thread,  three  colors 
form  the  pile  in  succession,  which  is  practically  produced  by  employing  three  distinct  threads, 
each  of  which  is  so  controlled  that  it  only  appears  in  the  pile  when  required  to  produce  the 
design. 

In  Fig.  838  the  ground  plan  of  the  method  of  interlacing  is  shown.  On  the  top  of  the  plan 
the  arrangement  of  the  warp  is  indicated. 

I  end  binder-warp. 

3  ends  face  or  pile-warp,  each  representing  a  two-fold  end  of  worsted  and  each  of  these  3  so 
indicated  pile-threads  to  be  of  a  different  color  than  the  other. 

I   end  binder-warp. 

5  ends  in  the  repeat  of  arrangement  for  the  warp.  Thus  5X8  =  40  threads  of  warp  in  ground 
plan,  representing  the  construction  of  a  3-frame  Brussels  carpet,  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
design  Fig.  837. 
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In  plan  Fig.  838  every  shed  for  inserting  the  wire  is  represented  on  the  left  side  of  the 
design ;  and  on  comparing  with  the  part  of  the  design  of  the  face,  Fig.  837,  it  represents  the 
threads  as  indicated  in  the  latter  raised  from  each  set. 

Pick  I  in  the  design  calls  for  i  ■,  i  s,  i  ■,  2  □,  I  ■,  i  a,  la.     E.Kamining  wire  i  in  the  plan  we 
find  the  selecting  of  the  different  colors  from  each  set  arranged  accordingly. 
Thus  we  select — 

From  the  first  set  ■. 
"  second  "  q. 
third  "  ■. 
"  fourth  "  □. 
fifth  "  u. 
"  sixth  "  ■. 
"  seventh"  is. 
"         eighth   "      ■,  etc. 


Pick  2  in  the  design  calls  for  3  □,  2  a,    3  c,  and  the  colors  of  the  face-warp  for  raising 
wire  number  2  in  the  plan  are  selected  accordingly. 

From  the  first  set  of  3  pile  warp-threads  we  call  for  n. 
"         second  "         " 
third      "'       " 
"         fourth    "         " 

fifth        " 
"         sixth      "         " 
"         seventh "         " 
"         eigfhth   "         " 


Pick  3  is  a  repetition  of  pick  number  2. 

Pick  4  in  the  design  calls  for  i  q,  i  ■,  i  ■,  2  ■,  i  ■,  i  ■,  i  u,  and  the  colors  of  the  pile-warp 
raising  over  wire  number  4  in  the  plan  are  selected  to  correspond. 

From  the  first  set  of  3  pile  warp-threads  we  call  for  a. 
"        second   "         "  " 

"        third 

"        fourth    "         "  " 

fifth 

sixth       " 
"         seventh  "         "  " 

"        eighth    "         "  " 

Pick  5  in  the  design  calls  for  i  □,   i   ■,  i  b,  2  ■,   I  a,   i  ■,   i  a,  and  the  colors  of  the  pile-warp 
raising  over  wire  number  5  are  selected  to  correspond. 

From  the  first  set  of  3  pile  warp-threads  we  call  for  a. 
"        second 

third 
"         fourth 

fifth 
"        sixth 
"        seventh ' 
"         eighth 
Picks  6  and  7  are  duplicates  of  picks  numbers  2  and  3. 
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Pick  8  in  the  design  calls  for  i  ■,  i  a,  i  ■,  2  a,  i  ■,  i  s,  i  ■,  and  the  pile  warp-threads  raising 
over  wire  number  8,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  are  selected  to  correspond  in  colors. 
From  the  first  set  of  3  pile  warp-threads  we  call  for 
second  " 
third      " 
fourth    " 
fifth 

sixth  " 
seventh  " 
eighth    " 

Any  pick  that  will  be  called  for  in  any  complete  design  always  has  its  method  of  interlacing 
arranged  similar  to  the  principle  explained  in  the  specimen  8  picks  of  part  of  a  design  given  for 
example. 

Pile. 
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Fig.  839. 


Fig.  840. 


The  two  binder  warp-threads  working  between  each  set  of  threads  in  Brussels  carpet  of  any 
■"frame,"  interlace  with  the  filling  as  shown  in  Fig.  839. 

The  reeding  of  a  3-frame  Brussels  carpet  is  arranged  for  "  i  binder,  3  pile,  i  binder,"  in  each 
dent ;  thus  splitting  by  the  reed  ahvays  the  two  binder  warp-threads. 

Fig.  840  illustrates  the  section  of  a  3-frame  Brussels  carpet.  In  the  same,  threads  marked 
d  and  e  represent  the  binder-threads.  A,  B,  C,  represent  the  3  different  colored  pile  warp-threads. 
Wires  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  illustrate  the  section  of  the  wires  as  used  in  the  opening  of  the  3d,  6th, 
9th,  I2th,  15th,  i8th,  and  21st  opening  of  the  shed.  Picks  i,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  li,  13,  14,  16,  17, 
etc.,  of  the  ground  structure  of  the  fabric  are  indicated  by  shaded  circles. 
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Fig.  841. 

The  binder-warp  is  drawn  in  two  common  harness  frames  which  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
Jacquard-harness.  The  face  or  pile  is  drawn  in  the  Jacquard-harness,  which  is  tied  up  for  as 
many  sections  as  there  are  frames  in  the  carpet,  so  that  in  the  present  example  of  a  3-frame  car- 
petwemust  use  a  3-section  tie-up.  (See  section  on  "tie-ups"  in  my  treatise  on  The  Jacquard,  etc.) 
By  forming  the  shed  for  the  insertion  of  a  wire  only  one  pile  warp-thread  from  each  set  is  raised, 
as  is  required  by  the  design.  If  the  pile-warp  in  a  carpet,  constructed  as  thus  iar  explained,  is 
•cut,  the  name  Brussels  is  changed  to  WzUon. 
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Diagram  Fig.  841  illustrates  the  method  of  interlacing  a  3-frame  Brussels  carpet.  This 
diagram  readily  explains  itself  on  examination.  Warp-threads  indicated  by  A,  B,  C,  are  the  three 
different  colored  pile-threads  required  (as  explained  before).  Thread  A  is  shown  blank,  thread  B 
shaded,  and  C  black.  The  binder  or  body  warp-threads,  situated  in  the  fabric  on  each  side  of  the 
face-threads,  are  indicated  by  /  and  2.     The  ground  picks  and  places  for  inserting  the  wires  are 
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Fig.  844. 


marked  on  the  bottom  of  the  diagram.  P  on  the  top  of  the  drawing  represents  the  interlacing 
of  the  fabric,  omitting  the  loops,  and  thus  giving,  at  a  glance,  the  correct  principle  of  interlacing 
the  body. 

Fig.  842  illustrates  the  weave  for  this  part.  Shed  for  "  wire  "  omitted.  5  on  the  top  of  the 
drazving  Fig.  841  represents  the  entire  procedure.  The  wire  marked  /  calls  for  the  raising  of 
warp-thread  C  (=  black)  for  forming  the  face  of  the  fabric.  Wire  marked  2,  the  successive  wire, 
calls  for  the  raising  of  warp-thread  B  {=  shaded)  for  forming  the  face  of  the  fabric. 
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Fig.  845*. 


Wire  marked  3,  the  next  successive  wire,  calls  for  the  raising  of  warp-thread  C  {=  blank) 
for  forming  the  face  of  the  fabric. 

Warp-threads  2-C-B-A-1  are  drawn  in  one  dent  of  the  reed,  as  indicated  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  drawing. 

Fig.  843  illustrates  part  of  a  Brussels  carpet  design  classified  as  a  "four-frame." 
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Fig.  844  furnishes  an  analysis  of  the  latter.  The  difference  in  the  construction  of  a  "  four- 
frame,"  as  compared  to  a  "three-frame"  carpet,  consists  in  its  having  four  different  colored  pile 
warp-thieads,  instead  of  only  three,  as  in  the  latter,  so  that  the  figuring  possible  in  both  carpets 
is  equal  in  proportion  as  4  is  to  3. 

Having  thoroughly  described  the  method  of  constructing  the  "  three-frame  "  carpet,  the 
present  "  four-frame  "  design  will  the  more  readily  explain  itself 

Fig.  845  a  illustrates  part  of  a  design  for  a  "  five-frame"  carpet,  which  in  Fig.  S45  b  is  also 
analyzed. 

Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets  are  made  up  to  and  includin'^  "  six-frames,"  also  "  in  part  of 
full  frames  "  (after  the  "  three-frame  "),  as  may  often  be  required  in  order  to  cheapen  the  fabric. 


DOUBLE-FACED  PILE  CARPETS 

In  which  the  Pile   is    Produced  by  Inserting  a  Special  Heavy  Filling-Cord 
Instead  of  a  Wire. 

The  construction  of  these  fabrics  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  a  cheap,  strong,  firm 
and  durable  double-faced  carpet,  wherein  the  figure  at  each  side  of  the  fabric  is  derived  from 
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Fig.  846. 


Fig.  847. 


Fig.  84S. 


face-warps  appearing  upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other  side  of  the  fabric  for  one  or  more 
rib-picks.  In  addition  to  the  face-warp  there  is  also  used  a  binder-warp,  usually  having  two  threads 
worsted  face-warp  alternate  with  one  end  binder-warp.  These  face  and  binder-warp-threads  are 
interlaced  into  one  fabric  by  means  of  two  kinds  of  filling,  the  interior  (heavy)  filling  and  the 
binder-filling.  The  binder-filling  at  alternate  picks  passes  above  all  the  face-warps  and  then 
below  all  the  face-warps.  The  binder-filling  is  tied  to  the  upper  and  then  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  face-warp  by  the  binder-warp,  two  picks  of  binder-filling  and  two  picks  of  stuffer  (interior, 
heavy  or  cord)  filling  being  put  in  in  succession.  The  binder-warp  is  lifted  into  the  upper  half 
of  the  shed  between  the  insertion  of  the  first  and  second  picks  of  stuffer  (cord)  filling,  the  binder- 
warp  thus  splitting  the  stuffer  or  interior  filling.  The  crossing  of  the  warp  and  filling  is  such  as 
to  enable  the  two  picks  of  interior  or  stuffer,  when  beat  up  into  the  shed,  to  lie  nearly  one  over 
the  other,  forming  ribs  opposite  each  other  at  opposite  faces  of  the  fabric. 

Fig.  846  represents  a  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  847  is  a  diagram  representing  the  arrangement  of  the  warp  and  filling  as  they  interlace 
in  the  fabric. 
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Fig.  S48  illustrates  part  of  a  design  (face  and  back)  corresponding  to  diagram  Fig.  847. 

The  threads  shown  in  Figs.  846  and  847  are  separated  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  their 
working ;  but  in  the  actual  fabric  they  are  beat  closely  together  by  the  reed  and  appear  somewhat 
similar  to  those  illustrated  in  part  of  a  design  (effect)  Fig.  848. 

Method  of  Operation. 

These  carpets  are  produced  on  an  ordinary  two-box  Jacquard  loom  with  the  addition  of  front- 
harness.  For  the  binder-warps  an  independent  harness  or  set  of  harness  is  provided,  being 
operated  through  a  cam  on  the  picker  shaft.  The  sheds  for  the  binder-filling  are  formed  by  the 
binder-warps  on  the  one  hand  and  by  all  the  face  or  body-warps  on  the  other  hand.  The  face- 
warps  (indicated  by  letters  E,  E ,  G,  G'  in  Figs.  846  and  S47),  which  are  generally  of  worsted  and 
of  different  colors,  and  dyed  or  printed  according  to  the  colors  and  patterns  it  is  desired  that  the 
carpet  shall  show,  will  be  operated  on  by  a  Jacquard  machine  of  the  usual  construction,  so  as  to 
split  the  face-warps  at  suitable  intervals  to  form  sheds  for  the  introduction  of  the  stuffer  or 
interior  filling  (indicated  by  letters  E,  A',  in  Figs.  846  and  847)  carried  by  a  shuttle.  The  face 
warp-threads  uppermost  or  at  one  side  of  the  fabric  remain  at  that  side  of  the  fabric  for  as  many 
picks  as  desired,  and  then  are  carried  to  the  other  side  of  the  fabric. 

The  binder-warps  (indicated  by  letter  d  in  Figs.  846  and  847)  are  carried  by  one  or  two 
harness  frames  and  are  distributed  at  suitable  intervals  between  the  face-warps.  They  are 
arranged  so  as  to  appear  at  both  sides  or  face  of  the  fabric  between  each  two  picks  of  interior 
(or  stuffer)  filling. 

Method  of  Successive  Interlacing  of  the   Warps  ajtd  Fillings. 

Examining  Figs.  846  and  847  from  the  right  to  the  left,  it  appears  that  pick  i  has  all  the 
face-warp  down  and  the  binder-warp  raised,  thus  forming  a  shed  between  all  of  the  face-warp 
and  binder-warp  to  receive  a  pick  of  binder  filling. 

Pick  2 — the  second  binder-pick — has  all  the  face-warp  raised  and  all  the  binder-warp 
lowered. 

Pick  3  has  one-half  of  the  face-warps  raised,  which  with  the  binder-warp  then  down,  forms 
a  shed  for  receiving  the  first  stuffer  or  interior  filling. 

Pick  4  has  one-half  of  the  face-warp  and  the  binder-warp  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shed,  and 
the  other  half  of  the  face-warp  in  the  lower  part.  (This  pick  is  not  illustrated  in  Fig.  847,  it  being 
opposite  to  pick  3.) 

This  operation  is  repeated  until  such  time  as  it  is  desired  that  the  face-warp  uppermost  in 
the  last  shed  to  receive  the  stuffer  or  interior  filling  shall  be  made  to  appear  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fabric.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  the  warp  upon  one  face  of  the  fabric  show  for  one 
or  more  sheds  upon  the  opposite  face  of  the  fabric,  these  face-warp-threads  are  themselves  bodily 
carried,  as  indicated  at  the  line  F,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shed. 

DOUBLE-PILE    FABRICS. 

Principles  of  Construction  of  the  Plain  "Double  Plush." 

The  end  to  be  gained  in  the  manufacture   ot  warp  pile  fabrics  of  the 
present  division  is,  the  production  of  two  single  velvet   (or  similar)  fabrics 
with  one  operation  of  the  loom.     In  the  manufacture   of  double  plush  the 
^Bfc    '*■""  wires   so  conspicuously  referred  to  in   speaking   of  warp    pile  fabrics,  are 

^^  omitted.     The  pile-warp-threads,  after  interlacing  into  the  "body  structure" 

Fig.  849.  ^j.  ^^^  ^^  ^.j^g  single  fabrics,  pass  across  to  the  "  body  structure  "   of  the 

other  fabric,  where  in  turn  they  are  interlaced   before  returning  to  the  fabric  from  which  they 
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started.  Constantly  exchanging  pile-warp-threads  from  one  cloth  to  the  other  forms  the  principle 
of  double-pile  weaving,  and  is  illustrated  in  diagram  Fig.  849  by  a.  After  combining  the 
pile  of  a  two-ply  fabric  in  the  manner  previously  explained,  its  pile-warp-threads,  running 
across  the  centre  or  interior  of  the  fabric,  are  cut  automatically  by  means  of  an  attachment  on 
the  loom  known  as  the  "  cutting  knife."  The  variously  constructed  knives  in  practical  use,  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  their  operation,  are  treated  later  on. 

Methods  in  Use  for  Interlacing  the  Pile-warp  in  Double-plush  Fabrics. 

Various  methods  for  exchanging  the  pile-warp  in  weaving  "  double  plush,"  as  also  the  different 
ways  of  interlacing  (or  fastening)  these  pile  warp-threads  to  the  ground-cloth  of  each  fabric,  are 
in  practical  use.     An  explanation  of  a  few  of  these  is  given,  whereby  a  pretty  clear  conception 


Fig.  850. 

may  be  had  of  the  method  of  interlacing  double  plush.  Diagram  Fig.  850  illustrates  the  section 
of  a  double-plush  fabric.  In  this,  four  distinct  warp-threads  are  visible,  and  are  indicated  by  the 
numbers  i,  2,  3  and  4.  These  four  warp-threads  and  the  sixteen  sections  of  the  filling  illustrate 
one  repeat  of  the  arrangement  of  the  warp  and  filling,  as  well  as  the  method  of  intersecting 
both  systems,  technically  known  as  their  weave.  Line  A  to  B  in  the  diagram  indicates  the  direc- 
tion for  cutting  the  pile-warp. 

In  diagram  Fig.  851,  another  method  for  forming  double  plush  is  shown.  The  diagram 
illustrates  the  section  from  a  specimen  fabric. 

In  this,  two  distinct  sets  of  warp-threads  (shown  by  dotted  lines)  form  the  body  structure  for 
each  individual  single  "  plush  fabric,"  while  the  pile  is  produced  by  a  separate  set  of  warp-threads 
which  alternately  interlace  into  one  and  then  the  other  body-structure.  The  body-warp  for  the 
upper  fabric  is  indicated  by  letters  A  and  B,  and  that  for  the  lower  by  D  and  E.  Line  F  to  G 
shows  the  course  through  which  the  pile  is  cut  to  produce  the  two  separate  plush  fabrics. 


[  Picks  for  the  top  fabric. 


\  Picks  for  the  bottom  fabric. 


(i  denotes  face  fabric,  2  bottoit 
fabric,  3  pile-warp.) 

Fig.  8510:. 


Fig.  S51. 


An  analysis  of  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  851  gives  as  follows:  Picks  I,  2  and  3  for  the 
lower  fabric  and  picks  4,  5  and  6  for  the  upper  fabric. 

Fig.  851a  is  a  plan  of  the  method  of  interlacing,  technically  known  as  the  "weave." 
2  harnesses  are  required  for  the  body-warp  of  the  upper  fabric ;  2  harnesses  for  the  body-warp  of 
the  lower  fabric  and  i  harness  for  carrying  the  pile-warp;  thus  5-harness  in  repeat.  In  reeding 
the  warp  five  threads  must  be  put  in  one  dent. 

To  produce  a  well  covered  full  face  in  the  fabric,  two  kinds  of  ground  or  body-warp  must 
be  used.  One  kind  for  threads  working  as  shown  by  warp-threads  A  and  E,  or  tighter  than  the 
other  body-warp,  or  threads  working  the  same  as  warp-threads  B  and  D,  which  operate  with  less 
tension ;  hence  two  beams  are  necessary  for  the  body  or  ground-warp,  with  one  beam  for  carrying 
the  pile-threads. 
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The  adjusting,  or  "  setting"  of  the  harness  is  such  that  when  the  loom  is  at  rest  the  set  of 
warp-threads  for  the  upper  section  of  the  fabric  is  in  a  sufficiently  elevated  position  as  compared 
to  those  for  the  lower  cloth.  The  method  of  operation  for  the  harness  is  such  that  for  the  picks 
of  the  upper  cloth  harnesses  are  lowered,  aiid  for  picks  for  the  lower  fabrics  harnesses  are 
raised.  This  method  of  weaving  double  plush  only  requires  one  shuttle,  and  the  weaving  is  per- 
formed the  same  as  ordinary  weaving. 
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Fig.  8.S25. 


The  arranging  of  three  successive  picKS  alternately  for  each  fabric  is  of  no  disadvantage  to 
either  structure.  Each  plush  fabric  will  show  the  same  smooth  surface  after  cutting.  Diagram 
Fig.  800,  on  page  170,  in  the  chapter  on  the  construction  of  single  plush  and  velvet  fabrics 
represents  the  section  for  each  separate  single  cloth  of  the  double  plush  illustrated  in  Fig.  851. 

Fig.  852  illustrates  another  plan  for  weaving  double  plush.  In  this  instance  a  double  shuttle 
loom  is  used  (cam-loom  principle),  using  each  shuttle  for  interweaving  in  the  one  system  of  the 
structure.  Consequently  two  sheds  must  be  formed  at  one  operation  of  the  loom,  which  is  effected 
by  using  for  the  pile-warp  "  Cams  "  which  are  capable  of  holding  the  harness  frames  in  three 
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different  positions,  "the  bottom,"  "the  centre,"  or  "the  top"  part  of  the  complete  double  shed. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  "  the  centre  "  refers  to  the  upper  division  of  the  lower  shed,  as 
well  as  the  bottom  division  of  the  upper  shed. 

In  Fig.  852  the  first  4  harnesses,  for  future  reference  indicated  by  letters  a,  b,  c  and  d,  repre- 
sent the  pile.  In  the  same  the  ■  type  indicates  the  raising  of  a  harness  in  the  top  division  of  the 
upper  shed  or  "  the  top,"  the  ■  type  indicates  the  placing  of  the  harness  for  forming  "  the  centre  " 
(being  also  the  temporary  "  shuttle-race "  for  the  shuttle  interlacing  the  upper  ground  fabric). 
This  position  is  also  technically  known  as  "  dwelling."  The  □  type  indicates  the  lowering  of  the 
harness  for  forming  "  the  bottom  "  of  the  lower  shed  in  the  loom.  The  rear  4  harnesses  indicate 
the  working  of  the  ground  warp.  Harnesses  indicated  by  I  form  the  one  body-structure, 
while  the  harnesses  indicated  by  2  form  the  other  body-structure.  Each  set  of  the  ground- 
harnesses  (i,  I  and  2,  2)  is  placed  by  a  respectively  high  or  low  strapping  into  its  proper 
position  for  guiding  either  the  ground  or  body  warp  of  the  upper  or  lower  ground-cloth. 
The  drafting  for  the  present  weave  is  i  end  ground-warp  for  the  top  cloth,  i  end  ground-warp  for 
the  lower  cloth,  2  ends  pile-warp,  thus  4  threads  in  one  repeat. 

Fig.  8S2a  illustrates  the  separate  weave  for  interlacing  each  body-structure,  being  the  com- 
mon (2-harness,  4  picks)  rib-weave,  or  the  common  plain  two  picks  in  a  shed. 

In  Fig.  852^,  six  respective  diagrams  are  given  for  illustrating  the  compound  weave 
Fig.  852.  Diagram  indicated  by  a  represents  the  section  of  the  corresponding  pile  warp- 
thread  a  in  the  weave  ;  diagram  b  shows  the  section  of  pile  warp-thread  b  in  the  weave ;  diagram 
c  illustrates  the  section  of  pile  warp-thread  c  in  the  weave,  and  diagram  d  refers  to  pile  warp- 
thread  d  in  the  weave.  The  ground  or  body-warp  working  close  by  the  pile-warp  is  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  each  diagram.  Letter  A,  in  all  the  diagrams  shown  under  Fig.  852  b,  indicates 
the  upper  fabric  and  letter  B  the  bottom  fabric.  Horizontal  line  c  \.o  f  indicates  the  direction  for 
cutting  the  pile  as  performed  afterwards.  In  diagram  s  of  Fig.  85 2.5,  the  complete  interlacing  of 
all  the  four  pile-threads  in  a  fabric  is  shown.  In  the  same,  ground-warps  (as  previously  shown)  are 
omitted  so  as  to  give  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject.  Letters  of  reference  are  also 
selected  to  correspond  with  the  previously  explained  diagrams  a,  b,  c  and  d,  as  well  as  to  diagram 
/,  which  illustrates  the  section  of  the  four  pile  warp-threads  when  cut  (ground-warp  again  omitted). 

In  Fig.  852^-,  a  separate  analysis  of  one  fabric  from  the  double  structure  is  given,  showing 
4  pile  and  2  body  warp-threads  and  8  picks  for  its  repeat.  Warp-threads  i  and  4  for  body, 
warp-threads  2,  3,  5  and  6  for  pile,  a  shows  the  raising  of  the  body- warp  ,  o  shows  the  lowering 
of  the  body-warp  ;  ■  shows  the  raising  of  the  pile-warp  ;  ■  shows  the  lowering  of  the  pile-warp 
for  two  picks  down  so  as  to  interlace  with  the  body-structure  by  means  of  raising  in  both  adja- 
cent picks  ;  s  shows  the  lowering  of  pile-warp  for  four  picks  so  as  to  form  the  pile  by  means  of 
interlacing  with  the  mated  body-structure  (not  shown). 

Fig.  852(3?  shows  the  complete  analysis  executed  in  the  regular  double-cloth  principle,  ordin- 
ary weaving,  one  shuttle  work ;  thus  only  raisers  or  sinkers  and  no  centre  or  "  dwell,"  and  hence 
8  warp-threads  and  16  picks.  Warp-threads  i,  2,  5  and  6  are  for  the  body-warp  and  the  warp- 
threads  3,4,  7  and  8  for  the  pile-warp. 

In  Fig.  852^,  a  special  plan  illustrating  the  working  of  the  pile-warps,  as  previously  explained, 
is  given,  a  and  ■  show  the  interlacing  in  fabric  \  or  A.  b  and  n  show  the  interlacing  in  fabric 
2  or  B. 

Methods  of  Operation  in  Use  for  Producing  Double-Pile  Fabrics  and  the  Different 
Systems  of  Cutting  the  Pile-Threads. 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter  on  double-pile  fabrics,  both  single- 
cloth  fabrics  after  being  woven  on  the  double-cloth  system  must  be  separated,  or  the  pile  cut  in 
the  centre  of  the  float  from  the  one  body-structure  to  the  other.     Two  methods  are  in  practical 
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use  for  cutting  this  pile.     First,  the  pile-warp  is  cut  automatically  on  the  loom  on  which  it  is 
woven,  and  second,  the  pile-warp  is  cut  after  the  fabric  has  left  the  loom. 
The  first  method  is  the  one  most  generally  adopted,  and  the  illustrations 
^     ^*  and  explanations  of  some  of  the  processes  most  frequently  used  are  given. 

Fig.  S53.  Diagrams  853,  854,  855,  856,  857  and  858  illustrate  C.  R.  Garratt's  inven- 

tion as  to  the  mechanism  for  cutting  double-pile  fabrics. 

Fig.  853  illustrates  at  j^the  section  of  the  double-pile  fabric,  at  D  the  section  of  the  cutting 
knife,  liberating  with  it  both  separate  pile-cloths  as  shown  at  N  N. 

Fig.  854  illustrates  a  plan-view  of  part  of  a  loom  having  the  before-mentioned  arrangement 
attached. 

Fig-  855  is  a  front  elevation,  with  the  bracket,  which  supports  the  operating  shaft  as  well  as 
this  shaft  and  its  driving-pulley  and  bevel-gear,  removed. 

Fig.  856  is  a  plan-view  of  the  knife,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  cords  are  attached. 
Fig.  857  is  the  side-view  of  a  loom  (of  a  different  make  than  the  one  before)  which  has  the 
cutting  arrangement  attached. 


Fig.  854. 


Fig.  855. 


The  letters  used  for  indicating  the  different  parts  in  these  five  diagrams  are  identical.  An 
examination  of  the  same  gives  us  as  follows : 

A  illustrating  the  framework  of  a  loom. 

B  representing  the  mainshaft,  journaled  in  the  framework,  and  provided  with  a  driving 
pulley. 

C  is  a  cross-piece  located  at  the  front  of  the  loom,  provided  with  a  groove  extending  across 
the  loom,  in  which  the  knife  D  reciprocates.  The  main  portion  of  the  cutting-edge  of  this 
knife  is  straight,  but  the  ends,  or  corners,  are  rounded,  so  that  the  knife  will  cut  equally  well 
when  moving  in  either  direction,  while  the  straight  cutting  edge  between  the  rounded  corners  is 
adapted  for  cutting  the  pile  in  a  smooth  and  effectual  manner  through  very  short  reciprocating 
movements  of  the  knife.     At  the  opposite  ends  of  the  knife  cords  are  attached,  which  pass  over 

pulleys  F.     One  of  these  cords  is  attached  to  a  spring  G,  

which  is  secured  to  the  floor.     The  other  cord  or  wire  is  (V''l''\'\\'''''lll^ 

attached  to  a  lever,  which  is  pivoted  in  a  bracket  secured  to  *-^ — 1__!— L_*-t====- 

the  framework.     This  lever  can  be  arranged  to  vibrate  either  Fig.  856. 

by  means  of  a  cam  or  crank. 

In  the  present  illustration  the  first  mentioned  arrangement  is  used.  The  acting  of  the  cam 
upon  the  lever  H  forces  the  latter  outward,  and  consequently  forces  the  knife  to  the  extreme 
right  of  the  groove  against  the  power  of  the  spring  G.  The  action  of  the  spring  as  it  contracts 
is  to  draw  the  knife  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  groove,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  the  lever 
inward. 
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Fig.  853,  as  previously  alluded  to,  illustrates  at  N  the  two  separate  single  pile  fabrics.  In 
diagram  Fig.  857,  the  method  of  "  taking  up  "  these  fabrics  without  injuring  the  pile  is  shown. 
After  drawing  the  fabrics  over  the  edges  of  the  "  breastbeam  "  of  the  loom,  they  are  guided  over 
two  "  take-up  rollers,"  X,  opposite  each  other,  which  have  a  roughened  surface,  and  by  which  the 
fabrics  are  held  taught  and  drawn  backward  from  the  knife,  so  that  the  centres  of  the  uncut  pile 
will  be  evenly  presented  for  the  cutting.  After  passing  the  "  take-up  "  rollers  N,  the  fabrics  fall 
into  the  cloth-box  S. 

This  method  of  keeping  the  fabric  loose,  and  not  tightly  wound  around  its  "  take-up  "  or 
cloth  beam  as  in  common  weaving,  preserves  the  beauty  of  the  pile.  The  previously  explained 
method  of  operating  the  cutting  knife  may  also  be  changed  so  as  to  have  it  operated  on  by  the 
lay.  This  principle  is  illustrated  in  diagram  Fig.  858.  In  this,  the  one  cord  (formerly  con- 
nected to  a  lever)  is  shown  attached  to  the  lathe  0  of  the  loom.  This  lathe  is  operated  in  any 
ordinary  manner,  so  that  the  knife  will  be  reciprocated  in  its  guiding-groove  at  each  throw  of  the 
lathe. 


Fig.  85S. 


Fig.  857. 


Fig.  S59  a.    Fig.  859  b. 


Another  kind  of  "  cutting  knife  "  is  shown  in  Figs.  859a  and  859(5.  Fig.  859a:  illustrates 
the  plan-view,  and  Fig.  859^  the  section.  In  operating  this  "cutting  knife"  the  long  teeth 
enter  between  the  two  pieces  of  cloth  while  the  lateral  movement  of  the  top  blade  cuts  the 
pile-threads.  In  the  diagram  blade  A,  shown  shaded,  is  the  movable  blade,  and  is  situated  upon 
B,  the  fixed  blade  which  is  shown  in  outline. 

Figs.  860,  861,  862,  863  and  864  illustrate  a  mechanism  for  severing  double-pile  fabrics  in 
the  loom  in  which  it  is  woven,  as  invented  by  A.  Bacon. 

Fig.  860  is  the  side-view  of  a  loom  necessary  to  illustrate  the  construction  and  mode  of 
application  of  the  attachment  for  severing  the  double-pile  fabric  produced  on  the  loom. 

Fig.  861  is  a  front-view  of  the  same  loom  and  the  cutting  device,  with  the  sharpener  for  the 
cutting  knife  removed. 

Fig.  862  is  a  plan-view  of  the  same  loom  and  the  cutting  device. 

Fig.  863  illustrates  a  perspective  view  of  the  cutting  device ;  the  sharpening  attachment  for 
the  knife  is  illustrated  separately,  in  front,  and  detached  from  its  supports,  so  as  to  give  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  main  features  of  the  device. 

Fig.  864  is  a  transverse  section  (enlarged)  on  the  line  i,  2,  in  Fig.  862. 
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The  letters  indicating  the   different  parts  of  the  cutting  device,  as  well  as  the  loom,  are 
identical.     The  following  description  will  readily  show  the  manner  in  which  the  cutting  device 

is  attached  to  the  loom.  Also  the  method  of  opera- 
tion of  the  former,  with  a  general  description  of  its 
construction. 

(This  device,  as  claimed  by  the  inventor,  can 
also  be  adjusted  to  any  other  kind  of  loom  with  a 
few  appropriate  changes,  such  as  may  be  required 
by  the  style  of  loom  to  be  adjusted.) 

Parallel  with  the  breastbeam  of  the  loom  (see 
A  in  drawings)  and  a  short  distance  in  front  of  it  is 
a  bar  B,  which  is  carried  by  projecting  brackets  JSf, 
and  forms  a  guide  for  a  slide  D,  the  latter  carrying 
a  stud,  on  which  is  free  to  turn  a  spur-wheel  a,  to 
the  upper  face  of  which  is  secured  a  circular  cutter 
F.  This  spur-wheel  engages  with  a  rack  i,  which 
is  secured  to  the  upper  face  of  the  guide-bar  B,  so 
that  as  the  slide  Z>  is  caused  to  reciprocate  trans- 
versely in  the  guide  a  rapid  rotary  motion,  first  in 
one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction, 
will  be  imparted  to  the  cutting-disk  F.  One  end 
of  the  slide  D  is  connected  to  one  end  of  a  belt  G, 
which  passes  around  pulleys  d,  supported  on  the 
frame  of  the  loom.  The  opposite  end  of  this  belt  is 
connected  to  a  stud/,  projecting  from  one  of  the  links  of  a  chain-belt  H,  adapted  to  sprocket-wheels 
/.mounted  upon  studs  ^^,  secured  to  and  projecting  from  the  loom-frame.  A  similar  belt  G,  passing 


around  Tike  pulleys  d,  serves  to  connect  the  opposite  end  of  the  slide  D  to  the  stud  /,  so  that 
when  ijotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the  sprocket-wheels  /  the  stud  /,  traveling  with  the  belt  N, 
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will,  through  the  medium  of  the  belts  G,  impart  a  transverse  reciprocating  movement  to  the  slide 
D,  and  thus  cause  the  cutter  Fto  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  web  of  fabric,  so  as  to  cut  the  pile- 
threads  and  separate  the  compound  fabric  into  two  single  fabrics,  each  having  a  cut-pile  surface. 
In  order  to  insure  uniform  cutting  of  the  pile,  the  movement  of  the  slide  and  its  cutter  must 
be  smooth  and  steady,  as  any  jarring  or  jerking  of  the  slide  or  cutter  causes  irregularity  in  the 


cut  and  unevenness  in  the  length  of  pile  on  the  fabrics  produced.  This  smooth  and  steady  move- 
ment is  secured  by  means  of  the  driving  mechanism  shown  ;  there  is  a  gradual  dimunition  in  the 
speed  of  the  slide  at  and  near  each  end  of  its  traverse  and  a  gradual  acceleration  of  speed  as  it 
starts  on  the  return  movement. 

Rolls  J' J,  between  which  projects  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  F,  are  acted  upon  so  as  to 
press  the  rolls  /  /  toward  each  other  and  into  contact  with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  knife. 


Fig.  863. 


Fig.  S64. 


The  rolls  J  are  coated  with  abrading  material,  and  extend  throughout  the  traverse  of 
the  knife,  so  that  the  cutting-edge  of  the  latter  is  at  all  times  under  the  sharpening  influence  of 
the  rolls,  and  a  keen  edge  is  thereby  maintained.  (This  cutting  device  can  also  be  used,  applied 
to  a  machine  for  cutting  double  pile  fabrics  after  the  woven  cloth  has  left  the  loom,  instead  of 
being  used  directly  in  connection  with  the  loom  in  which  the  fabric  is  woven.) 
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Drawings  Figs.  S65,  866,  867,  868,  869,  870,  871,  872  and  873,  represent  C.  Pearson's  inven- 
tion for  cutting  on  tlie  loom  double  pile  velvets  and  similar  pile  fabrics  during  tlie  weaving 
process. 

The  invention  of  the  present  system  for  separating  the  double  pile  fabric  into  two  separate 
single  pile  fabrics,  consists  in  employing  two  pile-severing  knives,  which  are  caused  to  travel 
laterally,  each  a  distance  only  half  the  width  of  the  fabric,  in  a  transverse  guide-plate  or  race> 

The  letters  of  reference  in  the  drawings  denote  like  parts  in  the  several  views  given. 


Fig.  S65. 

Fig.  865  represents  a  side  elevation  of  part  of  a  loom  for  weaving  double  pile  fabrics.  The 
drawing  also  illustrates  one  of  the  "  knife  carriages  "  with  its  actuating  mechanism,  and  part  of 
the  sharpening  mechanism  adjacent  to  it  with  a  part  of  its  actuating  mechanism.  Fig.  866  is  a 
front  view  of  part  of  the  loom.  Fig.  867  illu.strates  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  grooved 
race-bar ;  also  one  of  the  cutting-knives  mounted  in  its  carriage,  and  one  set  of  the  sharpening- 
rollers  with  its  frame  or ."  housing." 


Fig.  866. 


Fig.  868  is,  partly,  a  sectional  front-view  of  a  pair  of  the  sharpening-rollers  mounted  in  their 
frame  with  a  portion  of  the  velvet  rail  or  cutting  bar. 

Fig.  869  is  a  top-view  of  the  transversely  grooved  guide-plate  or  race-bar  in  which  the 
knife-carriages  are  reciprocated,  and  the  parallel  supporting-bar  in  which  the  fabric  is  cut  by  the 
laterally-traveling  knives. 

Fig.  870  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  parts  at  one  end  of  Fig.  869,  showing  the  transversely 
grooved  race-bar,  a  knife-carriage  with  its  knife,  and  the  stopping  mechanism  in  the  race-bar. 
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Fig.  871  is  a  cross-section  view  of  the  velvet  delivery  rollers,  one  of  the  pile  severing  knives, 
and  the  supporting  bars,  showing  the  relative  position  of  these  several  parts. 

Fig.  872  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  inside  of  that  part  of  the  loom  shown  in  Fig.  865  from 
the  outside. 

Fig.  873  is  a  transverse  sectional  view  of  the  loom,  showing  the  location  and  arrangement 
of  the  crank-shaft  and  connecting-gear,  one  of  the  pulley-wheels,  and  the  sharpening  mechanism 
with  its  actuating  mechanism  for  one  of  the  knives. 


Fig.  870. 

The  method  of  operation  and  principle  of  construction  of  the  cutting-device  is  illustrated  by 
■drawings  Figs.  865  to  873  inclusive. 

By  means  of  the  double  cam  C,  operating  the  rack-bar  and  cog-gearing,  alternate  partial 
revolutions  in  each  direction  are  given  to  the  pulley-wheel  F,  to  which  are  secured  two  cords  or 
bands,  the  other  end  of  each  of  which  is  attached  to  the  "  knife-carriage,"  one  cord  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other  side  thereof,  so  as,  by  the  alternate  partial  revolutions  of  the  pulley-wheel  in 


Fig.  871. 


Fig.  872. 


opposite  directions,  to  pull  the  carriage  backward  and  forward  transversely  along  the  grooved 
guide-plate  or  race  of  the  loom.  A  similar  set  of  cords  and  a  knife-carriage  are  provided  for 
each  side  of  the  loom,  both  knife-carriages  moving  in  the  same  guide-plate  alternately,  each  only 
about  half  the  distance  across,  and  each  alternating  in  its  lateral  travel  from  side  to  centre  of  the 
race-plate. 

Transversely  across  the  frame  of  the  loom  are  arranged  two  bars  or  rails,  R  and  6",  their 
relative  positions  being  as  shown  in  Fig.  869,  the  former  being  merely  a  bar  or  rail  supporting 
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the  double  pile  fabric  while  it  is  being  severed  in  two  through  the  pile  by  the  laterally-moving 
cutting-knives.  Bar  R  is  recessed  near  each  of  its  ends  (see  Figs.  868  and  869)  to  admit  of  the 
insertion  and  support  therein  of  the  housings  for  the  sharpening-roUers,  and  so  that  the  upper  and 
lower  sharpening- rollers  shall  come  alternately  in  contact  with  the  upper  and  lower  sides,  res- 
pectively, of  the  knife-blade,  as  shown  in  Fig.  867. 

The  bar  5'  is  a  grooved  transverse  guide-plate  recessed  at  each  of  its  ends,  to  hold  two  sets 
of  friction-rollers,  over  which  the  knife-actuating  cords  pass  to  the  corresponding  pulley-wheel  F, 
and  having  one  wide  groove  its  entire  length,  serving  as  a  race  for  the  knife-carriages  T  T.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  groove  are  two  smaller  parallel  grooves,  extending  to  the  recesses  at  each  end 
of  the  plate,  and  within  which  the  knife-cords  are  moved.  Two  cross-bars,  I  and  2,  are  secured 
to  the  bar  ^  at  each  end,  supporting  a  guide-rod,  6,  having  an  enlarged  inner  end,  which  serves 
as  a  stopper  for  the  knife-carriage,  and  upon  the  rod  6  are  placed  two  pieces  of  india-rubber 
tubing,  4  and  5,  and  between  them  a  metal  bapd,  3,  which  may  be  slipped  along  the  rod  against 


Fig.  873. 


Fig.  874. 


the  tubing  and  fastened  tight  at  any  point  thereon  by  a  set-screw.  By  this  arrangement  the 
rubber  tubing  acts  as  an  elastic  cushion  for  the  stopper-rod  and  in  turn  for  the  knife-carriage. 
The  movable  metal  band  also  permits  of  lateral  adjustment  of  the  stopper-rod,  thereby  producing 
a  variation  in  the  resistance  encountered  by  the  knife-carriage.  This  mechanism  is  shown  in 
detail  in  Figs.  869  and  870,  the  latter  showing  only  one  end  of  the  bar  S,  the  other  end  containing 
similar  mechanism  for  the  other  knife-carriage. 

The  knife  K,  to  cut  the  connecting  pile  latterly  between  the  two  backings,  is  secured  in  a 
holder,  K' ,  mounted  in  a  carriage,  T,  moving  laterally  in  the  large  groove  of  the  race-bar  ^ 
backward  and  forward  half  the  length  of  the  bar,  from  about  its  centre  to  its  either  end,  by  means 
of  the  pulley  and  cords  before  mentioned.  The  end  of  the  knife-holder  K'  swings  upon  a  cross- 
bar, passing  through  it  and  having  its  bearings  in  the  carriage  T.  A  spring  is  coiled  around  this 
cross-bar  on  either  side,  with  its  ends  fastened  to  the  carriage,  so  that  the  tendency  is  to  press  the 
knife-blade  down  upon  the  supporting-bar  R,  or  upon  the  velvet  resting  thereon,  and  cause  the 
knife  to  travel  in  its  reciprocating  motion  in  a  straight  line  and  cut  the  pile  evenly. 
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Each  knife-carriage  is  provided  with  two  pulley-cords — fastened  one  at  each  end  thereof,  one 
cord  passing  from  the  right-hand  carriage  over  the  friction  roller  at  that  end  of  the  bar  5  to  and 
partially  around  the  pulley-wheel  /^  in  one  direction,  and  has  its  end  knotted  in  the  periphery 
thereof  The  other  cord,  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  knife-carriage,  passes  along  one  of  the 
small  grooves  in  the  bar  5  to  the  other  or  left-hand  end  thereof,  where  it  passes  over  a  similar 
friction-roller  and  back  under  the  bar  5  to  another  friction-roller,  7,  and  thence  to  and  partially 
around  the  pulley-wheel  F,  (in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  other  cord)  to  which  it  is  fastened. 
A  like  set  of  cords  are  arranged  for  the  other  or  left-hand  knife-carriage.  This  arrangement 
causes  the  knife-carriages  to  be  moved  backward  and  forward  in  the  carriage-race  when  and  as 
the  pulley-wheels  wind  up  either  cord  successively ;  the  wheels  being  turned  by  means  of  the 
mechanism  operated  by  the  cam  C. 

Upper  and  lower  velvet-rollers  L'L' ,  Fig.  871,  suitably  mounted  in  the  frame  of  the  loom,  take 
up  the  two  pieces  of  pile  fabric  cut  apart  through  the  connecting  pile  by  the  laterally- reciprocating 
knives  K,  and  draw  forward  the  uncut  double  pile  fabric  to  the  traveling  knives  as  it  is  deliv- 
ered over  and  upon  the  velvet-rail  or  cutting-bar  R.  These  rollers  L'L'  are  geared  together  and 
actuated  by  a  worm,  to  which  motion  is  communicated  from  the  picking  shaft,  or  any  other  suit- 
able actuating  mechanism. 

Machine  for  Cutting  Double  Pile  Fabrics  After  Leaving  the  Loom. 

As  previously  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  double  pile  fabrics,  in  some  instances  the  separat- 
ing of  both  pile  cloths  is  not  done  in  the  loom  during  the  process  of  weaving,  but  a  separate 
machine  is  necessary  for  cutting  the  fabric  afterwards.  In  using  such  a  cutting  device  for  separa- 
ting both  cloths  the  former  must  produce  a  suitable  feeding  and  tension  upon  the  fabric  during 
the  operation  so  as  to  divide  the  pile-threads  midway  between  the  two  "body-structures"  (backs). 
As  the  length  of  pile  in  any  such  fabric  is  not  always  uniform,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the 
cutting  line  midway  between  the  webs,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  cutting  into  the  fabrics  at 
places  where  the  weaving  is  irregular  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  longer  pile  than  would  otherwise 
be  required,  thus  consuming  more  material  than  is  needed  for  the  finished  fabric,  and  also  requir- 
ing the  divided  fabric  to  be  "shorn"  (afterward)  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

An  invention,  lately  patented  by  J.  A.  Campbell  of  Philadelphia,  is  designed  to  obviate  these 
difficulties  by  making  the  straining-bars,  over  which  the  newly-divided  fabrics  are  drawn,  self- 
adjusting  and  self-centering,  so  that,  whether  the  original  double  pile  fabric  be  thick  or  thin,  the 
dividing-line  shall  always  be  midway  between  the  two  fabrics. 

Diagram  Fig.  874  is  a  side-view  of  that  portion  of  a  machine  which  has  this  improvement 
attached. 

The  method  of  operation  is  made  fully  comprehensible  by  the  following  explanations  given 
with  reference  to  the  letters  used  in  the  diagram. 

At  h  is  shown  the  double  pile  fabric  passing  in  between  the  plates  B'  S^,  and  at  g  is  shown 
a  section  of  the  dividing-knife,  while  at  i  and  k  are  shown  the  divided  fabrics  passing  off 

The  operation  of  the  device  is  as  follows :  The  uncut  fabric,  being  drawn  in  at  h  by  the 
action  of  any  suitable  feeding  mechanism,  passes  between  the  plates  or  jaws  B'  I?,  and  is 
divided  by  the  knife  g,  after  which  the  divided  fabrics  pass  off  at  i  and  k,  being  drawn  taut  by 
suitable  winding  mechanism.  The  springs  c  c,  being  adjusted  to  a  proper  tension  by  the  thumb- 
nuts  d  d,  tend  to  draw  the  jaws  or  plates  B'  B^  together,  and  so  the  fabric  which  is  being  divided 
is  held  firmly  between  the  said  jaws  B'  B^  during  the  operation  of  cutting.  The  divided  fabrics 
i  and  k,  being  drawn  taut,  tend  to  draw  the  jaws  B'  B^  apart ;  but  this  tendency  is  resisted  by  the 
springs  c  c.     As  the   toothed  segments  C  C"^  are  firmly  fastened  to   the  jaws  B'  B'^,  it  follows 
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that  any  motion  of  the  jaw  B'  will  be  communicated  to  the  toothed  segment  C ,  and  from  thence 
through  the  toothed  segment  C'  to  the  jaw  B"^,  and  so  any  motion  of  the  jaw  B' ,  to  or  from  the 
cutting-line,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  jaw  B'^.  If,  from  any  irregu- 
larity in  weaving,  the  two  fabrics  of  the  double  pile  fabrics  are  closer  together  or  farther  apart  at 
various  points  than  the  normal  distance,  the  jaws  B'B'-  will  press  together  or  be  forced  apart,  but 
always  to  an  equal  extent,  and  hence  the  two  webs  will  always  be  kept  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  cutting-line,  no  matter  how  irregular  their  distance  from  each  other  may  be. 

\Veaving  Two,  Three  or  more  Narrow  Widths  or  Pieces  of  Double  Pile  Fabrics  at  once. 

The  weaving  of  two  or  more  narrow  widths  of  double  pile  fabrics,  side  by  side,  in  a  broad 
loom,  also  requires  the  production  of  fast  selvages  for  each  special  narrow  width.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  must  form  two  adjacent  selvages  with  fast  edges  at  any  desired  part  of  the  width,  both  of 
the  upper  and  lower  cloths  of  the  double  pile  fabric,  as  also  selvages  in  the  upper  cloth  imme- 
diately above  the  selvages  in  the  lower  cloth.  To  form  a  fast  edge  to  each  inner  selvage,  a  warp 
binding-thread  to  cross  with  the  outermost  warp  of  the  selvage  and  becoming  knit  together 
therewith  must  be  employed.  Any  desired  number  of  fast  inner  selvages  may  be  formed  in  this 
way  in  the  width,  so  that  the  fabric  may  be   divided  into  widths  of  any  required  size  by  cutting 
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both  the  upper  and  lower  cloths  lengthwise  between  the  pairs  of  fast  selvage  edges,  which  have 
been  made  in  these  cloths. 

The  construction  of  such  "  fast "  selvages,  properly  belonging  to  the  division  on  gauze  or 
cross-weaving,  will  be  explained  later  on. 

Diagram  Fig.  875  illustrates  a  perspective  view  of  a  short  length  of  a  double  pile  fabric 
woven  face  to  face,  with  fast  inner  selvages. 

Diagram  Fig.  876  shows  a  perspective  view  of  one-half  of  this  fabric  when  the  pile  has  been 
severed  and  the  upper  cloth  separated  from  the  lower  cloth. 

Diagram  Fig.  877  shows  two  separated  pieces,  obtained  by  dividing  the  fabric  shown  at 
diagram  876  longitudinally  between  the  fast  selvages  which  are  formed  in  it.  In  these  diagrams  U 
is  the  upper  cloth,  L  is  the  lower  and  P  is  the  pile. 

The  two  parallel  lines  S  S,  which  run  lengthwise  of  each  cloth,  represent  the  fast  edges  of  the 
inner  selvages. 

Let-off  Mechanism  for  the  Pile  Warp  for  Weaving  Double  Pile  Fabrics. 

In  double  velvet  weaving  there  is  one  great  difficulty  to  contend  with,  namely,  to  keep  the 
two  pieces  of  cloth  an  equal  distance  apart.  To  do  this  a  regular  supplying,  guiding  and  deliver- 
ing of  pile-warp  is  required,  otherwise  any  additional  strains  would  draw  the  two  pieces  nearer 
together,  and  the  pile  would  be  irregular. 
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Diaorams  Figs.  878^,  8781^  and  879  illustrate  the  arrangement  for  effecting  the  letting-off, 
•supporting,  guiding  and  dehvering  of  the  pile-warp,  and  represent  C.  Pearson's  Patent. 

Fig.  878a  illustrates  a  side  elevation  of  that  part  of  a  loom  containing  the  necessary- 
mechanism  as  mentioned. 

Fig.  878^^  is  a  detached  view  of  some  of  the  parts  and  taken  from  Fig.  SjSa. 

Fig-  879  is  a  diagram  showing  the  arrangement  and  position  of  the  several  rollers  and  parts 
•constituting  this  mechanism. 

The  letters  indicating  the  different  parts  in  this  mechanism  are  as  follows  :  A  represents  the 
frame  of  a  loom.  G  and  II  are  the  beams  containing  the  pile-warp.  The  latter  threads  are 
delivered  from  these  to  a  guide-roller  R,  secured  in  the  frame  of  the  loom,  and  thence  to  a  pair  of 
metal  rollers,  C  C,  turned  perfectly  true  and  covered  with  cloth,  plush,  or  other  like  rough-surface 
material,  in  order  to  create  friction  between  the  surface  of  the  roller  and  the  warp-threads.  These 
rollers  are  mounted  upon  shafts  having  bearings  in  a  bracket  bolted  to  the  frame  of  the  loom. 
They  are  independently  rotated  toward  each  other  with  unvarying  uniformity  and  precision  by 
means  of  worm-wheels  d  d  on  the  axes  thereof,  which  engage  with  two  screws,  F  F,  one  for  each 
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roller,  one  being  a  left-hand  screw  and  the  other  a  right-hand  screw,  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  E, 
which  has  its  bearings  in  brackets  XX,  also  secured  to  the  side  of  the  frame  A.  One  end  of 
this  shaft  .Sis  provided  with  a  beveled  gear-wheel,  which  engages  with  a  similar  beveled  gear-wheel 
on  the  end  of  the  picking-shaft  D,  and  is  thus  continuously  driven.  The  other  end  of  shaft  £  bears 
against  a  rod,  L,  in  the  bracket  X,  provided  with  jam-nuts,  in  order  thereby  to  secure  desired 
pressure  against  the  shaft  and  its  actuating-wheel,  more  especially  when  actuated  by  friction  as  a 
substitute  for  the  gear-wheels  shown.  The  pile  warp-threads  are  delivered  directly  from  the  guide- 
roller  R  to  one  of  the  metal  rollers  C,  and  under  and  around  the  same,  and  from  thence  in  like 
manner  under  and  around  the  other  roller,  C,  these  rollers  rotating  toward  each  other,  and  from 
the  last-mentioned  roller  C  the  pile-warp  is  carried  to  a  second  guide-roller,  5,  supported  horizon- 
tally in  the  frame  A,  and  is  from  thence  taken  up  by  vertical  rods  Y,  held  up  by  pull-springs  W^ 
to  support  the  warp  in  its  passage  to  the  heddles,  and  to  create  the  necessary  tension  thereon  to 
hold  the  same  taut. 

Carrying  the  pile  warp-threads  to  a  point  over  the  main  rollers  C  the  loose  waste  driven  off 
by  the  operation  will  drop  onto  the  warp  after  passing  the  second  roller,  C,  injuring  the  pile-warp 
and  clogging  the  mechanism.     To  prevent  this,  a  shield,  T,  is  arranged  over  the  second  roller,  C, 
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consisting  of  a  flat  tin  or  other  suitable  plate  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  loom  and  secured 
to  its  frame. 

Another  arrangement  for  delivering  the  pile  warp  in  looms  for  weaving  double  pile  fabrics  has 
been  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Fred.  Pearson.  This  invention  consists  of  a  mechanism  for  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  pile  warp  into  the  harness,  and  is  placed  in  such  a  position  in  the  loom  as  to  pre- 
vent any  fibres  or  other  substances,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  warp  yarn  as  it  passes  over  the 
mechanism  (friction  rollers),  from  falling  into  the  latter,  and  thus  injuring  the  warp-yarn  as  well  as 
clogging  the  mechanism.  Another  advantage  Mr.  Pearson  assigns  to  his  invention  is  the  means 
provided  by  which  this  feeding  mechanism  can  be  easily  thrown  out  of  action,  so  as  to  allow 
the  weaving  of  the  ordinary  close-stitched  double-cloth  required  for  the  weaving  of  a  proper 
heading  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  cut.  The  mechanism  is  also  arranged  to  permit  a 
quick  and  correct  changing  of  the  amount  of  pile  warp  to  be  delivered,  as  regulated  by  the  height 
of  pile  required  for  the  fabrics  woven,  by  substituting  a  smaller  or  larger  worm-wheel  upon  the 
axle  of  the  main  roll. 

Diagrams  Figs.  S8o  and  88i  illustrate  this  mechanism. 

Fig.  880  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  rear  part  of  a  loom  or  attachment  to  a  common  cam- 
loom,  and  embodying  Mr.  Pearson's  invention. 

Fig.  881  is  a  sectional  elevation,  showing  the  delivering  of  pile  warps  (from  two  beams)  and 
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the  direction  of  the  running  off  of  the  ground  warps  (from  one  beam).  The  respective  parts  with 
the  letters  of  references  given  (the  same  for  both  Figs.)  will  in  a  great  measure  explain  the 
modus  operayidi. 

A  represents  the  beam  for  the  ground-warps;  B  and  C,  the  beams  for  the  pile  warps  ;  E  and 
//■,  the  guide-rollers;  /^and  C,  the  main  or  friction-rollers,  whose  axes  are  mounted  in  open 
bearings  in  an  adjustable  bracket  N,  attached  to  and  mounted  upon  the  main  frame  of  the  loom. 

The  axis  of  the  lower  friction-roller  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a  worm-wheel  which  gears 
into  a  worm  P  on  one  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  is  driven  by  gear  wheels  R  and  S.  Upon 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  axes  of  the  friction-rolls  are  mounted  gear  wheels  V X,  which  gear  into 
each  other.    J  represents  the  harness  frames. 

An  examination  of  Fig.  881,  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  running  the  pile  warps  and 
ground  warps  of  the  fabric,  gives  us  as  follows : 

The  pile  warp-threads,  upon  the  beams  B  and  C,  are,  together,  carried  over  the  guide  roll  E, 
under  and  around  the  main  roll  F,  and  around  the  main  roll  G,  under  the  guide-roll  H,  and  over 
the  horizontal  yielding,  or  spring-supported  rods  /  contained  in  the  vertical  guides  K,  and  are 
thence  run  to  the  heddles.  The  ground  warp-threads  upon  beam  A  are  carried  over  supporting 
or  guide-rollers  a  b  to  the  harness-frames. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  this  invention  we  mentioned  that  a  part  of  the  claim 
was  based  upon  allowing  a  quick  changing  from  pile  weaving  to  a  weaving  of  regular  close- 
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stitched  double-cloth  used  as  headings  for  the  fabrics.  This  is  accomplished  by  shifting  lever  T 
to  the  right  (i.  e.,  towards  the  rear  of  the  loom),  thus  elevating  friction-roller  F  and  its  worm- 
wheel,  carrying  the  latter  out  of  contact  or  gear  with  the  worm  P,  whereby  the  revolution  of  the 
main  rollers  /^and  G  will  be  discontinued  and  the  feeding  of  pile  warp-threads  to  the  heddles 
will  be  stopped. 

Another  method  for  arranging  the  beams  for  pile  warps  and  ground  warps  in  the  loom  in 
weaving  double  plush  is  that  used  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Patton.  In  looms  of  his  construction  the  beam, 
carrying  the  ground  warp  is  situated  in  the  rear  part  of  the  frame,  as  built  in  addition  to  his 
regular  cam  loom  for  operating  the  harness.  The  beams  carrying  the  pile  warps  rest  in  the 
upper  middle  part  of  said  frame.  To  give  a  clearer  understanding  diagram  Fig.  882  has  been 
designed.  In  this  A  indicates  the  side  of  the  frame  previously  alluded  to,  B  the  beam  carrying 
the  ground  warp,  and  C  and  D  the  beams  for  both  sets  of  pile  warps.  In  the  present  style  of 
arranging  the  beams  for  the  pile  warp  and  guiding  those  warps  in  their  run  to  the  delivering 
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rollers  H  G,  and  from  there  to  the  respective  harness,  one  great  advantage  over  that  of  the  pre- 
viously shown  methods  will  be  readily  noticed,  i.  e.,  that  the  pile  warps  are  delivered  to  their 
respective  heddles  without  crossing  the  ground  system,  and  consequently  any  possible  chafing  is 
avoided.  The  ground  warp  for  the  upper  cloth  in  the  loom  passes  from  the  warp  beam  B  over 
stationary  guide-roller  E  towards  the  harness  frames;  this  set  of  threads  being  indicated  by  letter 
a.  The  other  set  of  ground  warps  required  for  the  lower  cloth  passes  from  beam  B  below  guide 
roll  /^and  from  there  direct  to  the  respective  harness  frames.  This  set  of  ground  or  body  warp 
has  been  indicated  by  the  letter  d.  The  two  sets  of  pile  warp,  one  from  beam  C  and  one  from 
beam  D,  are  guided  from  their  respective  beams  into  the  delivering  rollers  G  and  H.  The  lower 
roller  {H)  is  covered  with  a  fine  sand-paper,  while  the  one  above  is  covered  with  a  plush  fabric. 
After  leaving  the  delivering  rollers  one  set  of  the  pile  threads  is  passed  over  guide-roll  _/ and 
below  guide-roller  L,  and  the  other  set  below  guide-roller  K.  Each  of  these  two  guide-rollers  is 
adjusted  to  a  lever  which  is  on  one  extreme  end  connected  with  the  loom  frame  and  on  the  oppo- 
site end  has  adjusted  a  spring  which  is  fastened  to  the  floor.     These  springs  will  greatly  assist  in 
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easing  up  the  "beating  home"  of  the  pile  warp.  The  let-off  of  the  pile  warp  is  regulated  by 
sproked  gears  adjustable  to  the  axis  of  the  delivering  roller //■  and  gets  the  motion  from  the 
"take-up"  by  means  of  a  chain  belt.  The  present  method  of  delivering  pile  warps  allows  the 
harness  in  the  front  part  of  the  loom  to  be  arranged  for  an  extremely  high  pile,  i.  c,  the  keeping 
of  the  two  sets  of  ground  warp — ground  cloth — as  far  apart  as  possible. 

The  bracket  for  holding  guide-roller  F  can  also  be  applied  to  the  centre  standard  of 
the  frame. 

Double  Pile  Fabrics  Made  with  a  Proportionally  Higher  Pile. 

In  some  double  pile  fabrics  a  greater  length  of  pile  may  be  required  than  the  one  which  can 
be  produced  on  a  common  loom.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  James,  Fred,  and  George  Priestley 
have  lately  invented  an  improvement  on  the  lay,  suitable  to  be  adopted  for  any  loom.  To  secure  a 
proportionally  higher  pile  their  patent  advises  the  cutting  away  of  a  large  portion  of  the  solid  part  of 
the  lay  and  inserting  small  steel  plates  set  upon  edge.  Each  plate  reaches  across  the  cut-out  part 
of  the  lay,  and  the  tops  of  all  the  steel  plates  are  in  a  line  and  carry  the  shuttle  when  in  operation. 
The  warp-threads  of  the  bottom  fabric  drop  into  the  spaces  between  the  steel  plates  and  are  well 
out  of  the  way  of  the  shuttle  when  the  top  or  upper  fabric  is  being  woven,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  pile-threads  are  kept  tight  and  at  full  stretch  between  the  two  fabrics. 
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Diagram  Fig.  883«  illustrates  the  sectional  side-elevation  of  a  portion  of  the  lay  of  a  common 
loom  which  is  fitted  up  with  such  steel  plates. 

Fig.  883^  represents  an  elevation  of  the  latter,  and  Fig.  883c  illustrates  a  plan  of  a  portion  of 
the  same. 

Figured  Double  Pile  Fabrics. 

Double  pile  fabrics  are  also  produced  by  means  of  the  Jacquard  machine.  Various  methods 
of  operation  as  well  as  different  makes  of  looms  exist  for  effecting  this  process. 

Diagrams  Figs.  884  to  891  illustrate  a  specimen  of  such  a  loom  and  the  method  of 
operation  for  weaving  figured  double  pile  fabrics,  which  was  invented  and  patented  by  T.  J. 
Shuttleworth. 

The  said  diagrams  illustrate  a  loom  for  weaving  figured  double  pile  fabrics  for  operating  the 
pile-threads  whereby  on  the  rise  of  the  Jacquard  lifter-board  any  desired  pile-thread  may  be  drawn 
down  from  the  upper  warp  into  the  lower  fabric  or  drawn  up  from  the  lower  warp  into  the  upper 
fabric,  so  as  to  produce  two  fabrics  having  a  corresponding  figure. 

In  diagrams  Figs.  884,  885  and  886  the  method  of  interlacing  the  two  fabrics  is  clearly 
demonstrated. 

Fig.  887  represents  a  loom  showing  sufficient  to  give  one  a  proper  understanding. 
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Figs.  888  and  889  are  diagrams  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  heddles  controlling  the 
ground  warp-threads. 

Figs.  890  and  891  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  heddles  controlling  the  pile  warp-threads. 
Each  of  the  fabrics  has  a  number  of  pile-warps  (indicated  x)  and  two  sets  of  ground  backing  threads 
(see  y),  the  number  of  pile-warps  depending  upon  the  number  of  colors  in  the  pattern  to  be 

produced. 

The  operation  of  weaving  the  fabric  will  be  understood  upon  reference  to  Figs.  884,  885  and 
886.  In  Fig.  884  the  threads  are  represented  as  they  appear  after  the  figuring  pile-warps  have 
been  drawn  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  and  the  lower  to  the  upper  fabric  and  bound  in  by  picks  i, 
all  of  the  upper  pile-warps  being  then  elevated  and  the  lower  pile-warps  depressed  and  the  ground 
or  backing  warps  of  each  fabric  crossed,  so  as  to  form  upper  and  lower  sheds  for  the  insertion  of 
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the  binder  picks  2,  which  are  thrown  in  and  beaten  up  and  the  ground-warps  of  each  fabric  then 
again  crossed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  885,  to  form  sheds  for  the  binder  picks  3,  and  after  throwing  in 
these  picks  the  ground-warps  of  each  fabric  are  again  crossed  to  form  upper  and  lower  sheds,  all 
of  the  upper  pile-warps  except  those  for  the  figure  being  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  shed,  and  all  of  the  lower  pile-warps  except  those  for  the  figure  being  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  lower  shed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  886. 

Such  of  the  upper  pile-warps  as  are  necessary  to  form  the  figure  are  drawn  down  into  the 
lower  shed ;  and  such  of  the  lower  pile-warps  as  the  figure  demands  are  lifted  into  the  upper  shed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  886,  preparatory  to  throwing  in  the  binder  picks  which  confine  said  figuring 
pile-threads  on  the  backs  of  the  fabric ;  the  operations  being  then  repeated.  As  shown  in  the 
drawings,  accompanying  these  explanations,  such  of  the  pile-warps  as  are  necessary  to  form  the 
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figures  are  drawn  across  from  one  fabric  to  the  other  on  every  third  pick ;  but,  if  desired,  only- 
one  binder  pick  may  be  put  in  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  between  successive  tufts  of  the  pile.  The 
mechanism  for  effecting  the  movements  of  the  threads  which  we  described,  is  shown  in  Fig.  887. 
The  heddles  which  control  the  ground  warp -threads  have  double  ej'es,  as  shown  in  Figs.  888  and 
■889.  The  threads  of  the  upper  fabric  pass  through  the  upper  eyes  of  the  heddles,  and  the 
threads  of  the  lower  fabric  through  the  lower  eyes,  these  eyes  being  so  related  and  the  lift  of  the 
heddles  being  such  as  to  effect  the  proper  formation  of  the  upper  and  lower  sheds.  Each  of  the 
pile-warps  is  controlled  by  a  harness  thread  connected  to  one  of  the  needles  of  the  Jacquard, 
(see  Figs.  890  and  891)  and  passing  through  the  usual  notched  eye  in  the  lifter  board,  above  the 
Jacquard  needles,  each  harness-thread  having  a  knot  above  the  lifter-board,  so  that  when  the 
thread  is  adjusted  by  the  needle  to  bring  this  knot  over  a  notch  of  the  board,  this  knot  and  that 
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portion  of  the  thread  in  which  it  is  formed  will  be  lifted  by  the  board  as  it  rises,  there  being  no 
lift  of  those  threads  the  knots  of  which  remain  in  line  with  the  eyes  of  the  lifter-board. 

The  movement  of  the  entire  body  of  warps,  except  those  necessary  to  form  the  figure,  is 
effected  by  comber-boards  g  and  k,  Figs.  890  and  891,  the  upper  of  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
acts  upon  knots  upon  the  harness-threads  of  the  pile- warps  of  the  lower  fabric,  while  the  lower 
board  acts  upon  knots  upon  the  harness-threads  of  the  pile-warps  of  the  upper  fabric,  and  these 
boards  are  caused  to  move  toward  and  apart  from  each  other,  so  that  on  the  rise  of  the  upper 
board,  ^,  all  of  the  pile-warps  of  the  lower  fabric,  except  the  figure-\yarps,  will  be  lifted  from  the 
position  shown  in  Figs.  884  and  885  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  886,  the  descent  of  the  lower  board,  k, 
causing  the  corresponding  pile-warps  of  the  upper  fabric  to  drop  to  the  same  extent.  The 
comber-boards  remain  separated  while  the  binding-shots  i  are  being  thrown  in,  after  which  they 
are  drawn  together,  so  as  to  restore  the  warps  under  their  control  to  the  positions  shown  in  Figs. 
884  and  885. 

Such  of  the  pile- warps  as  are  desired  to  form  the  figure  are  by  means  of  the  Jacquard  brought 
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under  control  of  the  lifter-board,  which  has  a  movement  in  excess  of  that  imparted  to  the  comber- 
boards,  so  that  the  figuring  pile-warps  will  be  carried  up  or  down  into  the  opposite  fabric. 

The  figuring-threads  of  the  lower  pile-warp  are  simply  elevated  by  the  action  of  the  lifter- 
board  as  the  latter  rises  in  the  usual  manner;  but  it  is  necessary  to  transform  this  rising  move- 
ment of  the  lifter-board  into  a  downward  movement  of  the  figuring-threads  of  the  upper  pile- 
warp;  hence  each  of  the  harness-threads  of  the  upper  pile-warps  must  be  passed  around  a  pulley 
or  other  bearing  so  as  to  double  it  back  upon  itself,  pass  it  again  through  the  eye  of  the  lifter- 
board,  and  connect  it  at  the  lower  end  to  a  strip  ;;/,  Figs.  890  and  891,  of  rubber  or  other  elastic 
material,  secured  to  the  guide-board  n  below  the  Jacquard  apparatus.  The  lifter-board  acts  upon 
a  knot  on  this  returned  portion  of  the  harness-thread,  so  that  the  lift  of  the  board  serves  to  stretch 
the  spring  and  permit  the  drop  of  the  weighted  portion  of  the  harness-thread  which  controls  the 
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■warp-thread,  this  warp-thread  being  lifted  on  the  descent  of  the  board  by  reason  of  the  contraction 
■of  the  spring  m,  which  exerts  a  force  considerably  in  excess  of  the  weight. 

The  lifter-board  of  the  Jacquard  is  operated  by  a  cam  on  a  shaft,  the  cam  acting  on  a  slide 
•which  is  connected  by  a  rod  to  a  lever  connected  to  the  lifter-board  by  a  rod. 

The  comber-boards  are  operated  by  another  cam  on  the  shaft  mentioned  before,  this  cam 
acting  on  a  slide  which  is  connected  by  a  rod  to  a  lever,  and  by  another  rod  to  an  arm;  the  lever 
before  mentioned  being  connected  by  a  rod  to  the  upper  comber-board,  and  the  arm  also  previ- 
ously mentioned  is  connected  by  a  rod  to  the  lower  comber-board,  so  that  the  desired  movements 
of  both  comber-boards  towards  and  from  each  other  are  effected. 

The  principle  thus  far  explained  of  weaving  these  double  pile  fabrics  can  also  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  Jacquard  apparatus  in  which  griffe-bars  are  used  in  place  of  an  eyed  and  notched 
lifter-board,  and  hooks  are  used  instead  of  knots  in  the  harness. 
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Figj/rcd  Double   Plush   Produced   upon   a  Jacquard  Machine  Containing   a    Stationary  and  a 
Raising  "Griffe,"  and  also  a  Lowering  {Falling)  "Grate"  or  "  Rcster." 

Mr.  T.  Halton  has  lately  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  Jacquard  machine  for  weaving  "figured 
double  pile  fabrics"  which  is  very  simple  and  effective  in  "its  method  of  construction.  This 
machine  resembles  to  a  certain  extent  a  double-lift  double-cylinder  Jacquard  machine  used  in 
weaving  damasks,  dress-goods,  etc.  This  new  Jacquard  machine  has  also  two  sets  of  griffe-bars 
(similar  to   the   double-lift  double-cylinder),   but   only   one   set  raises  while  the   other  reinains 
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Fig.  893 C 


stationary.  The  "  grate  "  or  "  rester  "  for  the  hooks  in  the  new  machine  is  arranged  to  lower 
simultaneously  when  the  previously  mentioned  griffe  raises,  and  again  raises  to  its  starting-point 
as  soon  as  the  griffe  lowers  to  its  point  of  starting.  The  cylinders  of  the  Jacquard  machine  for 
weaving  figured  double  pile  fabrics  are  operated  on  at  the  same  time,  while  the  cylinders  of  the 
Jacquard  machine,  known  as  "  double-lift  double-cylinders,"  are  operated  on  alternately. 

To  give  a  clearer  illustration  of  the  construction  of  the  machine.  Fig.  892  has  been  designed. 
It  represents  the  section  of  a  four-hundred  Jacquard  machine  for  weaving  figured  double  pile 
fabrics. 
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At  the  point  indicated  by  A,  one  vertical  row  of  one  set  of  needles  is  shown  (E  =  needle 
board,  D  =^  spring  box).  At  B  one  vertical  row  of  the  second  set  of  needles  is  shown  {C  = 
needle  board,  F  =  spring  box). 

a  represents  sections  of  stationary  griffe-bars  (shown  shaded) ;  l>  represents  sections  of 
raising  griffe-bars  (shown  in  black) ;  //  represents  sections  of  the  grate  or  rester  (for  holding  the 
hooks  in  the  required  position  and  also  for  guiding  the  latter  in  their  lowering,  if  not  called  for  by 
either  one  of  the  griffe-bars). 

Hooks  I  A  and  i  B  have  their  neck-cords  connected  to  the  same  leash.  (Also  2  A  and  2  B; 
3  A  and  $  B  ;  4  A  and  4  B,  etc.) 

Figs.  893  A,  B,  C  D  and  E  illustrate 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  machine  and  its 
harness.  Two  hooks,  operating  the  same 
warp-threads,  are  used  for  illustrating  the 
principle.  Letters  of  reference  indicate 
like  parts  in  each  diagram. 

g-l  and  h-m  are  the  previously  men- 
tioned two  hooks ;  e-f  the  needle  for  oper- 
ating the  hook  g-l;  c-d  the  needle  for 
operating  the  hook  h-m;  a  is  the  station- 
ary griffe-bar;  b  is  the  raising  griffe-bar; 
l-n  and  m-n  are  the  neck-cords ;  /  is  the 
heddle  eye ;  r  and  s  the  double  shed  re- 
quired ;  q  the  lingo,  and  o  the  last  woven 
part  of  the  fabric. 

Diagram  Fig.  893^  shows  the  hooks 
at  rest;  or  in  a  position  similar  to  that  in 
Fig.  892  (the  complete  section  of  a  400- 
machine) ;  thus  the  warps  will  rest  in  the 
loom  in  the  position  shown  by  the  full 
line  o-p-t,  or  in  the  centre. 

Diagrams  Fig.  893  B  and  C  illustrate 
the  raising  of  a  warp-thread  in  the  upper 
section  of  the  top  shed  (r).  (See  full  line 
o-p-t)  In  diagram  893.5  this  is  accom- 
plished by  punching  a  hole  in  the  cards 
for  needle  c,  and  none  in  the  other  card  at 
the  place  where  needle  e  strikes.  Conse- 
quently hook  h-m,  not  operated  on  by  its 
needle  (hole  in  card),  will  be  caught  by 
the  ascending  griffe  b,  and  in  turn  raise 
the  warp-threads  by  means  of  the  harness 
cord  in  the  upper  section  of  the  top  shed  (r).  (See  full  line  o-p-t.)  The  hook  g-l,  which  is 
thrown  backwards  by  reason  of  its  mate  needle  e  having  no  hole  cut  in  the  card,  is  thus  placed 
out  of  reach  of  the  stationary  griffe-bar  and  descends  with  the  lowering  of  the  rester  i  until  it 
reaches  the  base,  as  shown  in  the  present  diagram.  This,  consequently,  will  have  no  effect  upon 
the  warp-thread,  and  nothing  else  will  be  produced  but  the  slackening  of  the  corresponding 
neckcord  l-n,  as  represented  in  the  diagram. 

In  diagram  Fig.  893  C  the  same  effect  (as  in  Fig.  893i?)  for  the  warp-thread  (or  its  raising  into 
the  upper  section  of  the  top  shed  is  produced  by  having  two  holes  cut  for  both  needles  (for  needle  e 
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in  the  card  of  the  other  set).  Cutting  a  hole  for  needle  e  will  leave  hook  g-l  in  its  vertical  posi- 
tion and  the  crook  of  the  hook  will  be  caught  by  the  stationary  griffe,  which  will  hold  it  during 
the  downward  movement  of  the  rester.  The  movement  of  hook  h-m  and  its  result  upon  the 
corresponding  warp-threads  being  the  same  as  in  the  previously  explained  diagram,  the  only 
difference  between  adopting  either  plan  B  or  C,  is  the  lesser  amount  of  slackening  of  the  neck- 
cord  l-n  which  is  out  of  action  in  using  the  plan  as  illustrated  by  diagram  C. 

Diagram  893Z?  shows  the  warp-thread  in  the  lower  section  of  the  bottom  shed  s.  (See  full 
line  o-p-i)  This  movement  is  accomplished  by  cutting  no  hole  for  either  needle  in  its  correspond- 
ing place  m  the  card,  consequently  throwing  off  each  hook  from  either  griffe,  which  will  result 
in  the  lowering  of  both  hooks  by  means  of  rester  bars  i  and  k. 

Diagram  Fig.  893.fi'  shows  the  method  of  operation  necessaiy  if  a  warp-thread  is  required 
to  remain  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  the  bottom  of  the  upper  shed  r  and  the  top  of  the  lower  shed  s. 
In  this  case  no  hole  must  be  cut  in  the  card  for  needle  c,  and  a  hole  in  the  card  from  the  other  set 
for  needle  e  to  penetrate.  Hook  g-l  will  thus  remain  over  the  stationary  griffe-bar  {a)  while  the 
mate  hook  h-m  has  its  crook  thrown  out  of  reach  of  the  raising  griffe  b,  and  consequently  descends 
with  the  lowering  of  the  rester. 

TERRY  PILE  FABRICS 

In  which  the  Pile  is  Produced  During  Weaving  Without  the  Aid  of  Wires. 

Pile  fabrics  in  which  the  pile-threads  are  raised  without  the  aid  of  wires  are  fabrics  known  as 
"Turkish  toweling"  and  certain  kinds  of  scarfs  used  for  ornamentation  on  chairs,  bureaus,  etc. 
In  the  manufacture  of  these  fabrics  two  (or  more)  warp-beams  are  required — one  to  carry  the 
"pile-warp"  for  the  formation  of  the  loop  and  the  other  to  carry  the  "ground-warp"  for  forming 
the  body  of  the  fabric.  ' 

Method  of  Operation  for  Producing  the  "Loop"  or  "Terry"  Pile. 

In  the  process  of  weaving  a  terry  fabric  the  upper  or  terry  series  of  warps  is  weighted  lighter 
than  the  lower  or  body  series,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  loops  to  be  formed  on  the  surface 
by  the  lay  swinging  or  being  driven  fully  up  to  the  body  already  manufactured  after  several  or 
one  or  two  picks  of  the  filling  have  been  shot  from  the  shuttle  and  but  partially  beaten  up,  those 
picks  having  in  the  meantime  so  tightened  upon  the  upper  or  "terry"  warps  that  the  latter  are 
forced  with  them  by  the  full  beat  fully  up,  and  thereby  forming  the  pile  loops  or  terry. 


The  three  (or  more)  picks  so  interwoven  will  have  slid  on  the  ground-warp,  which  remains 
tight  during  the  entire  process  of  weaving. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  operation  more  clearly  Figs.  894^  and  894/;  have  been  designed. 

In  Fig.  894a  the  pick,  indicated  by  o,  represents  the  edge  of  the  cloth.  At  the  first  stroke  of 
the  lay  the  first  pick,  i,  is  not  driven  home.  At  the  second  stroke  the  second  pick,  2,  is  driven 
against  the  first  pick,  i,  and  no  further;  but  the  third  pick,  3,  is  driven  home  towards  0.  This 
pick  will  in  turn  naturally  take  picks  i  and  2  along,  pressing  them  up  against  the  finished  edge 
of  the  cloth  {0). 

The  pile  or  "terry"  warp  will  thus  form  the  loops  s,  as  shown  in  ¥\g.  894^. 
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Fig.  895^  illustrates  the  drawing-in  draft  for  the  regular  terry  cloth.  Harness  i  and  2  are 
for  the  pile,  harness  3  and  4  for  the  ground-warp.  Fig.  8g<id  represents  the  weave  or  harness- 
chain  for  the  above  illustrated  drawing-in  draft. 

To  give  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  method  of  operation  in  the  present  style  of  terry 
weaving,  Figs.  896,  897  and  898  are  designed,  illustrating  the  operation  of  a  terry  loom  patented 
by  Messrs.  Holt  &  Mellor. 

Fig.  896  is  a  cross-sectional  elevation  of  part  of  a  terry  loom  necessary  for  properly  illus- 
trating the  explanations  to  follow. 

Fig.  897  is  a  plan-view  of  the  same. 
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Fig.  898  is  an  enlarged  cross-sectional  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lay  and  the  breastbeam. 

The  operation  is  as  follows :  When  the  cam  Z)  (see  Fig.  897)  does  not  raise  the  lever  £,  the 
frame  remains  lowered,  as  do  also  the  arms  Z,  and  when  the  lay  swings  toward  the  breastbeam 
the  outer  ends  of  the  arms  L  come  in  contact  with  the  inner  ends  of  the  screws  N  (see  Figs.  896 
and  897),  whereby  the  arms  L  will  be  pushed  in  the  inverse  direction  of  the  movement  of  the 
lay — that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  d' — thereby  swinging  backward  the  reed  and  pre- 
venting it  from  driving  the  last  pick  home — that  is,  preventing  the  reed  from  driving  the  last 
pick  against  the  finished  edge  of  the  cloth;  but  if  the  cam  Z?  raises  the  lever  E  the  frame  /^will 
be  moved  upward  and  the  arms  L  will  be  raised  so  that  their  shoulders  engage  with  the  face  of 
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the  lay,  and  the  free  ends  of  the  arms  L  will  be  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  pass  over 
the  beveled  ends  of  the  screws  N,  and  the  bary,  or  lower  part  of  the  reed,  will  not  be  pressed  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  i/',  thus  permitting  the  reed  to  drive  the  last  pick  home,  as  represented 
in  diagram  Fig.  898. 

The  loom  can  also  be  so  constructed  as  to  drive  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  pick 
home,  as  may  be  desired,  and  according  to  the  number  of  loops  desired  in  the  fabric.  The  length 
of  the  loops  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screws  iV,  for  the  farther  the  screws  project  from  the 
breastbeam  the  greater  will  be  the  distance  that  the  bar_/ is  swung  back,  and  thus  the  greater 
will  be  the  distance  between  the  finished  edge  of  the  cloth  and  the  first  pick. 
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Diagrams  Figs.  899,  900,  901  and  902  illustrate  the  principle  of  construction  and  the  opera- 
tion of  a  loom  for  weaving  terry  fabrics  patented  by  N.  A.  Woodhead. 

Fig.  899  is  an  end  or  cross-sectional  elevation  of  the  loom  with  the  movable  journal-boxes 
and  crank-shaft  thrown  fully  back,  as  when  partially  beating  up  the  filling. 

Fig.  900  is  a  cross-sectional  elevation  of  it  without  the  gear-wheels,  showing  the '  journal- 
boxes  and  crank-shaft  thrown  forward  and  the  lay  forced  fully  up. 

Fig.  901  is  a  top  view.  Fig.  902  is  a  detail  view  showing  one  of  the  journal  boxes  and  part 
of  its  supporting  lever,  its  adjusting  screw,  and  the  device  for  locking  the  lever  and  box  in  a 


Fig.  899. 
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forward  position  for  the  production  of  a  plain  fabric.     (Letters  indicating  the  different  parts  for 
reference  are  selected  to  correspond  in  all  four  diagrams.) 

The  method  of  operation  of  the  loom  thus  forming  the  terry  pile  is  as  follows  : 
The  crank-shaft  A  when  revolving  drives  to  and  fro  the  lay  H  by  means  of  the  rods  a,  com- 
municating with  the  cranks  b  b,  and  thus  drives  the  picks  partially  up  at  each  revolution,  when  it 
is  thrown  back,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  899.  In  order,  however,  to  produce  the  terry  loop  the 
entire  shaft  A  is,  after  two  picks,  thrown  forward  to  a  point  where,  when  the  cranks  b  arrive  on  a 
horizontal  plane  toward  the  lay  H,  the  lay,  will  be  caused  to  make  a  full  beat,  driving  the  picks 
full  up,  and  producing  the  terry  or  pile  loop. 
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The  shaft  A,  when  it  is  desired  that  the  loop  shall  be  formed  at  every  third  pick,  is  arranged 
to  revolve  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  gearing  three  times  while  the  cam  shaft  N  revolves 
once.  When  the  cams  h  of  the  cam-shaft  N  are  in  any  position  other  than  an  upright  position, 
the  lower  arm  E'  is  at  rest,  being  borne  down  and  held  in  that  position  by  the  weight  e.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  by  reason  of  the  pivotal  bearing  at  g,  the  knee  of  the  arms  E  E'  is  thrown 
forward,  while  the  journal  boxes  i^  of  the  shaft  A,  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  arms  E  E\  are  thrown 
back,  and  the  shaft  A,  while  revolving  in  this  position,  produces  by  means  of  the  lay  but  a  partial 
beat  of  the  picks,  one  throw  of  the  shuttle  being  made  to  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  A.     When, 
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however,  the  cams  h  of  the  cam-shaft  N,  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft,  begin  to  assume  an 
upright  position,  pressing  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  arms  E'  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  the 
arms  E  are  gradually  raised  until  they  assume  a  horizontal  position  and  thereby,  by  reason  of  the 
pivotal  bearing  g,  throw  the  boxes  F,  adjusted  to  the  extreme  upper  ends  of  the  arms  E  and 
containing  the  crank-shaft  A,  completely  forward.  Then  the  shaft,  revolving  to  the  proper  point, 
produces  a  full  beat  of  the  lay  and  makes  in  the  fabric  the  terry  or  pile  loop  at  the  desired 
interval. 

The  length  of  the  terry-loop  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  screw  /,  adjusted  to  the  journal 
boxes  F.  By  screwing  down  the  screw  the  terry-loop  is  shortened  by  the  shaft  A  being 
prevented  from  going  as  far  back  as  it  otherwise  would  by  reason  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
screw  coming  in  contact  with  the  loom-frame,  consequently  allowing  the  short  beats  of  the  picks 
to  be  driven  more  nearly  full  up.  When  the  screw  /  is  screwed  up,  the  arms  E'  fall  fully  down 
when  released  from  the  cam  h  and  throw  the  shaft  A  full  back,  and  this  produces  an  extremely 
long  terry-loop.     By  this  means  a  terry-loop  of  any  desired  length  can  be  produced. 

When  it  is  desired  to  throw  the  terry  devices  out  of  operation  and  to  weave  a  plain  fabric, 
the  lever  S,  connecting  with  the  lug  t,  as  shown  in  Fig.  902,  is  depressed,  the  lug  t  thereby 
engaging  the  movable  journal-box  F,  and,  preventing  the  backward  motion,  holds  it  firmly  in 
position  and  allows  of  the  lay  //beating  full  up  at  every  revolution  of  the  shaft  A. 
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Some  "  terry  "  fabrics  require  a  combination  of  the  terry  pile  weaving  and  the  common  plain 
^veaving ;  both  systems  of  weaving  to  exchange  alternately  (and  sometimes  more  frequently)  in 
one  length  of  the  fabric.  For  such  fabrics  the  loom  illustrated  in  diagrams  Figs.  903,  904  and 
■905  (as  is  claimed  by  its  inventor,  C.  Strobel),  is  of  special  advantage. 

Figs.  903  and  904  represent  vertical  sections  of  the  loom ;  the  parts  being  shown  in  different 
positions. 

Fig.  905  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  loom  in  line  x  x  Fig.  903.  The  shedding, 
picking  and  take  up  motions  are  substantially  the  same  as  are  ordinarily  used  in  looms.  (The 
letters  of  reference  in  all  these  drawings  are  identical.) 

The  crank  and  cam  shafts  A  0'  are  geared  by  gear-wheels,  each  mounted  on  shafts  and 
meshing  together,  and  are  driven  in  the  usual  way.  While  the  rollers  M  are  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  slots  in  the  links  or  levers  C  the  lay  will  travel  forward  to  a  fixed  line,  this  being  the  cloth 
making  line  of  the  fabric.  The  roller  J  on  the  gear  /  at  each  revolution  of  the  latter,  if  the 
lever  H  is  not  engaged  by  the  hook  iV,  presses  down  the  rear  end  of  the  lever  H,  causing  the 
forward  end  to  rise,  and  through  the  rod  G  and  the  arm  F  to  rock  the  shaft  D  until  the  rollers 
M  reach  the  bottoms  of  the  slots  of  the  links  C.  The  spring  P,  connected  with  the  arm  F  on 
the  rock-shaft  D,  keeps  the  rollers  Mm  the  upper  part  of  the  slots  of  the  links  C  when  the  lever 
i/is  free  from  the  hook  TV  and  is  not  acted  on  by  the  roller  y.  When  the  rollers  are  in  this 
elevated  position,  the  lay  will  not  travel  as  far  forward  as  the  cloth-forming  line,  owing  to  the 
pivots  of  the  pitmen  B  having  been  given  a  lateral  movement  toward  the  lay,  thus  shortening  the 
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distance  between  the  crank-shaft  and  the  lay.  It  will  be  understood  that  during  these  short 
movements  of  the  lay  the  filling  will  be  only  partially  beaten  up.  The  number  of  short  or  partial 
beats  to  each  full  beat  may  be  varied  by  changing  the  gears  /or  0.  The  present  illustrations 
show  the  loom  arranged  so  as  to  have  two  short  strokes  to  each  long  or  full  stroke  or  beat.  At 
each  third  pick  the  lever  H  will  be  depressed  by  the  roller  J  on  the  gear  /,  causing  it  to  bring 
the  arms  E  on  the  shaft  i?  to  a  horizontal  position,  thus  giving  the  pivots  of  the  pitmen  B  a 
movement  away  from  the  lay,  and  increasing  the  distance  between  the  crank-shaft  and  the  lay. 
By  this  means  the  lay  in  its  next  forward  movement  will  be  moved  forward  to  the  cloth-making 
line,  beating  home  the  previously  inserted  two  picks  and  causing  the  terry  warp-threads  to  be 
looped  or  raised  from  the  body  of  the  cloth.  The  screws  K,  passing  through  the  side  projections 
of  links  C,  act  as  stops  for  the  roller-supporting  levers  E,  limiting  their  upward  movement,  thus 
regulating  the  length  of  the  terry-loops,  making  them  longer  or  shorter,  as  desired.  The  arms  F 
may  be  given  more  or  less  movement  by  shifting  the  pivots  or  screws,  by  which  the  connecting- 
rod  G  is  attached  to  the  arm  F  or  to  the  lever  H.     When  it  is  desired  to  do  plain  weaving,  the 


Fig.  907. 


Fig.  906. 


Fig.  90S. 


hand-lever  S  on  the  breastbeam  is  moved  to  the  right,  causing  the  lever  Q  to  act  on  the  hook  M, 
pressing  it  toward  the  lever  H,  when  it  will  hook  under  and  lock  the  lever  H  as  soon  as  the  lever 
is  raised  to  the  proper  height.  The  parts  will  remain  in  these  positions  until  the  hand-lever  5  is 
thrown  to  the  left,  thus  unlocking  the  lever  H  from  the  hook  N,  when  the  loom  will  be  in  con- 
dition for  terry-weaving,  all  these  changes  being  accomplished  without  stopping  the  loom. 

Before  closing  the  chapter  on  the  construction  of  the  various  looms  for  weaving  terry  fabrics 
we  refer  to  the  patent  of  T.  A.  Brady,  it  being  a  loom  for  weaving  terry-pile  fabrics  such  as 
Turkish  towelings,  etc.,  and  in  which  there  is  a  different  throw  or  beat  of  the  lathe,  due  to  the 
shifting  of  the  boxes  or  bearings  for  the  crank-shaft  of  the  loom.  The  shifting  of  the  boxes  car- 
rying the  crank-shaft  is  effected  by  means  of  a  grooved  cam. 

Figs.  906,  907  and  908  are  drawings  illustrating  the  principle  of  this  operation. 

Fig.  906  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  parts  of  A  loom  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  present  expla- 
nations. 
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Figs.  907  and  908  are  drawings  representing  enlarged  face  views  of  the  cam  by  which  the 
parts  are  operated  to  effect  the  shifting  of  the  slides  forming  the  bearings  for  the  crank- 
shaft, and  thus  regulating  the  forward  beat  (towards  the  last  woven  part  of  the  fabric)  of  the  lathe. 

The  cam  has  an  outer  flange,  li,  an  intermediate  segmental  flange,  i,  and  a  central  cam,  m,  the 
inner  portion  of  which  is  concentric  with  the  flange  i,  so  as  to  form  an  inner  groove,  n,  while  the 
outer  portion  of  the  cam  is  such  as  to  direct  the  roller  on  the  stud  of  an  arm  fastened  on  the 
loom  into  a  groove,  /,  formed  between  the  flange  i  and  the  outer  flange  //. 

Pivoted  toes  s  and  t  form  continuations  of  the  flange  i,  these  toes  being  such  that  their  ends 
can  be  thrown  inward,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  nose  of  the  cam  ;//,  or  can  be  thrown  outward,  so 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  outer  flange,  li,  of  the  cam.  The  toe  s  has  a  projecting  pin  passing 
through  a  segmental  slot,  tv,  in  the  disk  of  the  cam,  and  having  an  anti-friction  roller,  which  is 
acted  upon  by  a  spring,  tending  to  thrust  the  point  of  the  toe  outward  against  the  flange  h  of  the 
cam,  so  that,  supposing  the  cam  to  be  rotating  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  Fig.  907,  the  roller 
on  the  stud  of  the  arm  would  be  under  the  influence  of  the  cam  m  and  inner  groove  «,  and  the 
arm  would  be  depressed  at  the  proper  intervals  to  effect  the  forward  movement  of  the  slides  and 
the  full  beat  of  the  lathe.  If  the  toe  s,  however,  is  adjusted  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  908, 
the  roller  will  traverse  the  outer  groove,  /,  of  the  cam,  and  will  be  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
cam  in,  so  that  there  will  be  no  vibration  of  the  arm  and  no  movement  of  the  slides  and  crank- 
shaft; thus  the  lathe  will  move  forward  to  the  full-beat  point  on  each  stroke,  so  as  to  produce 
plain  or  unpiled  fabric.  The  toe  t  serves  to  bridge  the  groove  it  when  the  roller  is  traversing  the 
outer  groove,/,  there  being  in  such  case  a  practically  unbroken  flange,  i,  so  as  to  insure  the 
proper  guidance  of  the  roller. 

In  order  to  permit  the  ready  adjustment  of  the  toe  j  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  908,  when 
such  adjustment  is  desired,  hang  to  one  of  the  frames  an  arm,  which  is  adapted  to  act  on  the 
roller,  carried  by  the  pin  of  the  toe  s,  this  arm  being  connected  by  a  suitable  cord  to  a  lever,  hung 
to  a  stud  on  the  breastbeam  of  the  loom,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  attendant. 

For  figured  terry  fabrics  as  produced  on  harness-work,  the  Geo.  W.  Stafford  Manufacturing 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  build  a  dobbie  specially  adapted  for  this  purpose.  This  dobbie 
requires  the  pegging  of  two  patterns  on  the  chain.  By  means  of  the  box-chain  we  can  arrange 
the  former  to  move  automatically  sideways  so  as  to  bring  the  different  patterns,  as  required  by  the 
fabric,  under  the  operation  of  the  hooks.  Thus  we  can  weave  terry  for  a  certain  distance,  and 
then  move  the  chain  for  ordinary  weaving.  For  very  heavy  work  the  "  Positive  Dobbie  "  must  be 
used,  which,  by  being  a  "  Double  Action"  is  very  easy  on  the  yarn. 

PILE  FABRICS  OF  A  SPECIAL  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Smyrna  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

These  fabrics  are  made  on  a  loom  specially  built  for  their  manufacture  and  is  known  as  the 
"  Haiitelisse  Loom!' 

Diagram  Fig.  909  illustrates  a  section  of  this  loom.  In  this  loom  the  warp  passes  from  the 
beam  g  (upon  which  it  is  wrapped)  over  the  guiding  roller  f,  through  heddles  b,  c,  down  towards 
the  place  a,  where  the  weaver  is  situated  while  at  work.  The  heddles  being  in  a  horizontal 
position  are  fastened  to  two  rollers,  d  and  e.  The  latter  (by  reason  of  their  turning  to  the  right 
or  left)  operate  the  heddles,  which  in  turn  produce  the  opening  of  the  shed.  (The  loom,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  technically  a  "  vertical  loom.") 

The  pile  in  these  fabrics  is  produced  by  inserting,  separately,  loops  of  yarn  for  each  square 
on  the  designing  paper  of  the  respective  design.  This  method  of  producing  the  pile  in  a  fabric 
is  a  slow  and  troublesome  work,  still  fabrics  showing  many  varieties  of  colors  can  be  produced. 
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The  body  or  ground  structure  of  a  Smyrna  Carpet  or  Rug  is  made  with  either  strong 
woolen-linen  or  jute  threads,  and  the  pile  of  a  soft  woolen  yarn. 

Diagram  Fig.  910  illustrates  the  method  of  interlacing  (shown  in  the  front  view).  The 
vertical  threads  represent  the  warp,  and  the  horizontal  threads  the  necessary  ground  or  body 
picks.  At  a  is  shown  the  insertion  of  a  loop  (pile).  This  loop,  intertwined  with  the  two  warp- 
threads  of  the  ground  structure,  is  shown  separately  in  its  section  in  Fig.  911. 

The  body-filling  is  inserted  by  a  "block,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  912  (clearly  indicating  the  j'arn 
as  wound  around  it,  and  leaving  this  block  at  the  place  marked  p).  The  beating  up  of  the  filling 
(ground  and  pile)  is  effected  by  means  of  a  comb  shown  in  Fig.  913.     In  this  method  of  operation 


Fig.  909. 

the  weaver  inserts  two  body-picks ;  next,  he  places  one  row  of  pile  loops  over  the  entire  width  of 
the  fabric  (selecting  their  different  colors  in  accordance  with  the  design  which  is  to  be  produced). 
Then  he  again  inserts  two  body  picks  (by  turning  the  rollers  d  or  c  for  each  pick)  to  be  followed 
by  the  next  row  of  loops  across  the  fabric  ;  and  selecting  the  colors  as  required  by  the  design. 

This  method  of  alternately  exchanging  two  body  picks  with  one  row  of  loops  is  repeated 
until  the  fabric  is  finished.  On  fabrics  of  a  sufficient  width  two  or  more  persons  can  operate  at 
once.  After  the  fabric  is  finished  upon  the  loom  it  is  "  sheared  "  so  as  to  produce  an  even  height 
of  the  pile. 

This  method  of  tying  each  individual  pile-thread  to  the  ground  structure  in  Sm3^rna  or 
Turkey  carpets  and  rugs  is  very  laborious,  and  hence  materially  increases  their  cost  of  manufacture. 


Fig.  912. 


Fig.  913 


Various  methods  have  been  devised  to  imitate  these  beautiful  fabrics  in  a  way  that  would  give  a 
better  production  for  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  to  provide  a  mode  whereby  a  certain  proportion 
of  any  desired  number  of  carpets  of  the  same  pattern  might  be  produced  in  one  operation.  This 
has  been  accomplished  quite  successfully  in  a  process  invented  by  Messrs.  Kohn  &  Watzlawik 
and  resembles  in  its  main  features  and  principles  the  explanations  given  by  us  in  a  former  chapter, 
pages  154  to  158,  on  the  manufacture  of  chenille  rugs  and  carpets,  and  pages  160  to  165,  on  the 
manufacture  of  chenille  fringe. 

Such  imitations  of  Turkey  carpets  are  produced  mechanically  from  patterns  composed  of 
colored  squares  that  clearly  indicate  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the  colored  squares  to  be 
reproduced  in  the  carpet.     In  the  carpet  each  transverse  range  of  squares  corresponds  to  a  pick 
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of  pile  filling,  and  each  pick  of  this  pile  filling  consists  of  a  woven  strip  (or  ribbon),  the  warp  of 
which  is  composed  of  wool  threads  of  the  -required  colors.  These  filling  strips  have  edges  con- 
taining no  filling  (fringed)  and  which  are  intended  to  be  brushed  up  for  forming  the  pile  of  the 
carpet.  These  ribbons  or  filling  strips  also  contain  no  filling  in  their  centre,  for  two  reasons:  To 
form  the  imitation  of  the  knot  characterizing  the  real  Turkey  carpets,  and  again  to  reproduce  the 
(pile)  pattern  of  the  face  in  an  ordinary  woven  appearance  on  the  back.  These  explanations 
demonstrate  that  two  operations  are  necessary  in  producing  the  imitation.  First,  the  weaving  of 
the  fringed  strips  or  ribbons  composed  of  different  colored  threads,  according  to  the  transverse 


Fig.  915. 


Fig.  916. 


ranges  of  the  colored  squares  in  the  pattern,  and,  second,  the  weaving  (or  setting)  of  these  strips 
in  a  common  warp  to  produce  the  pile  carpet. 

In  diagrams  Figs.  914  to  919  a  clear  illustration  of  the  entire  method  of  operation  is  given. 
Fig.  914  illustrates  a  carpet  pattern.  Fig.  915  shows  one  strip  (ribbon)  cut  from  a  chain  corre- 
sponding to  the  upper  transverse  range  (or  row)  of  the  pattern  Fig.  914.  Fig.  916  .shows  a  like 
strip  from  which  the  centre  filling  has  been  removed. 

Fig.  917  represents  the  back  of  the  carpet.  Fig.  918  illustrates  by  a  perspective  view  the 
method  of  operation  at  the  loom,  weaving  imitation  Turkey  carpets.  Fig.  919  is  a  section  cut  of 
the  shed  and  two  transverse  ranges  of  pile  picks  previously  inserted. 

We  will  next  give  a  short  description  of  the  methods  for  producing  the  filling  strips  or 
ribbons  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  fabric. 


Fig.  917. 


Fig.  918. 


Fig.  919. 


As  many  different  warps  for  weaving  the  chenille  strips  for  a  certain  carpet  are  necessary  as 
there  are  differently  figured  or  colored  transverse  ranges  (rows  of  squares)  in  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet,  each  warp  producing  any  desired  number  of  fringed  filling  or  pile  strips  of  the  same  trans- 
verse range  of  colors,  that  are  woven  into  suitable  warps  for  as  many  different  carpets  of  the  same 
pattern,  or  into  a  warp  for  one  carpet  as  many  times  as  the  transverse  range  of  colors  correspond- 
ing to  the  strip  or  ribbon  recurs  in  the  carpet.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  strip  or  ribbon  shown  in 
Fig.  916  corresponds  with  the  transverse  range  A'  of  the  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  914,  and,  .sup- 
posing that  one  hundred  such  ribbons  are  produced  from  one  chain  of  warp,  they  may  be  used 
as  a  strip  (pile  pick)  in  one  hundred  carpets  for  one  transverse  range  of  colored  squares  in  the 
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pattern,  or  in  a  given  number  of  carpets  for  a  multiplicity  of  identical  transverse  ranges  of  squares 
in  the  pattern.  The  length  of  these  multicolored  warps  therefore  not  only  depends  on  the  number 
of  carpets  of  the  same  pattern,  but  also  on  the  number  of  times  the  same  transverse  range  of 
colors  is  repeated  in  this  pattern,  also  on  the  length  of  the  pile  of  the  carpet.  After  a  warp  is 
beamed,  it  is  bound  at  intervals  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  pile  to  be  formed  by  a  few  picks 
of  any  suitable  filling,  the  fabric  being  cut  centrally  of  the  fiUingless  portion  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  filling  to  form  the  fringes  for  the  pile.  The  width  of  these  multicolored-wool  chains,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  length  of  the  filling  strips  or  ribbons  to  be  produced  therefrom,  corresponds,  of 
course,  to  the  width  of  the  carpet  to  be  produced  thereby,  and  the  number  of  colored-wool 
threads  per  inch,  which  is  usually  from  four  to  five  threads,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  carpet. 
The  length  of  the  fringe  in  the  chenille  strips  is  regulated  by  interweaving  a  flat  bar  or  lath,  /;, 
b' ,  Fig.  915,  of  a  certain  width. 

After  cutting  the  different  strips  apart  they  must  be  numbered.  To  prevent  the  displacement 
of  the  wool-yarn  filling,  these  are  firmly  sewed  to  the  warp  with  a  sewing-machine,  as  shown  by 
dotted  lines  x  x'm.  Fig.  916,  and  finally  the  pack-thread  d,  between  the  wool-threads  c  and  c' ,  are 
drawn  out  to  leave  a  central  fillingless  portion  in  the  strip  or  ribbon,  as  shown  in  Fig.  916,  that 
imitates  in  the  completed  carpet  the  knots  of  the  true  Turkey  carpet,  and  reproduces  the  pattern 
on  the  back  of  such  carpet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  917.  By  means  of  these  strips  or  ribbons  the 
carpets  are  produced  as  follows,  referring  more  particularly  to  Figs.  918  and  919:  A  ground-warp 
is  drawn  in  two  harness,  e  and  e' ,  of  an  ordinary  loom,  the  reed  /  of  which  contains  one  thread 
for  each  split.     (The  weave  used  for  interlacing  is  the  common  plain  ■"  weave.) 

In  beginning  a  carpet,  a  few  picks  of  wool-yarn  are  first  introduced  into  the  warp,  and  then 
the  first  strip  or  ribbon.  To  prevent  the  shrinking  of  these  strips  they  are  secured  at  their  ends 
to  a  rod  or  bar,  /,  triangular  in  cross-section,  which  is  introduced  into  the  chain  or  warp  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rear  or  thicker  portion  will  be  elevated  above  the  forward  or  thinner  portion  of 
this  rod.  By  means  of  a  brush  the  fringe  at  the  front  edge  of  the  ribbon  is  brushed  up  or 
erected  to  form  the  pile.  The  position  of  the  warp-threads  is  now  reversed,  the  reed  beaten  up 
against  the  rod  /,  and  the  latter  tilted  so  as  to  elevate  its  front  edge  above  the  rear  edge,  which 
will  enable  the  operator  to  brush  up  the  fringe  along  the  said  rear  edge  of  the  filling  strip  or 
ribbon,  and  when  this  has  been  effected  the  strip  or  ribbon  is  detached  from  the  rod  /,  and  the 
latter  is  withdrawn  from  the  warp. 

In  order  to  fill  out  the  warp  between  the  pile-threads  of  adjacent  strips  or  ribbons,  a  few 
picks  of  strong  wool  yarn  are  interpo.sed  and  a  new  strip  of  ribbon  introduced  as  a  filling  into 
the  warp  of  pack  thread  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  carpet  is  completed,  when  again 
a  few  picks  of  strong  wool  yarn  are  woven  in  to  bind  the  edges.  The  carpet  so  produced 
is  then  finished  in  the  usual  manner  by  steaming,  beating,  brushing  and  shearing. 

Having  given  in  our  chapters  on  pile  fabrics  (page  149  to  224)  a  very  closely  detailed 
description  of  their  methods  of  construction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  commencing  with  the 
simplest  structure  and  finishing  with  some  of  the  most  intricate  pile  structures  known,  we  feel 
confident  that  we  have  imparted  sufficient  details  to  enable  any  student  of  technical  designing  to 
master  the  principles  of  construction  of  any  given  pile  fabric.  These  chapters  also  illustrate  the 
extensive  use  of  pile  fabrics  for  floor  and  other  household  decorations,  in  addition  to  their  use 
for  clothing  purposes.  The  manufacture  of  these  fabrics  is  of  great  extent  and  importance.  In 
some  households  is  often  to  be  found  for  floor  decorations  a  less  durable  and  effective  fabric  known 
as  the  "  Ingrain  Carpet"  which  is  no  pile  structure  but  a  common  double-cloth  structure. 

In  my  treatise  on  "  The  Jacquard  Machine  analyzed  and  explained,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Preparation  of  Jacquard  Cards  and  Practical  Hints  to  Learners  of  Jacquard  Designing,"  the  structure 
of  the  Ingrain  Carpet  fabric  and  the  preparing  of  designs  for  the  same,  as  also  the  practical  part 
of  manufacturing,  and  the  tying-up  of  the  harness  and  operating  the  loom,  etc.,  are  fully  treated. 
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The  thorough  study  of  these  chapters  will  prove  very  profitable,  especially  the  chapters  on 
tying-up  Jacquard  harness  for  the  different  other  Jacquard  fabrics  such  as  damasks,  dress  goods, 
upholstery  fabrics,  gauze,  shawls,  etc. 

Two-Ply  Ingrain  Carpet. 

We  herewith  give  the  reader  a  brief  description  of  the  method  of  construction  and  the 
principles  governing  the  manufacture  of  the  Two-ply  Ingrain  Carpet,  an  article  composed  of 
two  fabrics,  produced  on  the  regular  double-cloth  system.  These  two  fabrics  are  arranged  in  the 
loom  to  form  figures  by  a  simple  exchanging  of  positions  (see  Fig.  920).  A  great  variety  of 
colors  may  be  put  into  each  of  these  separate  cloths,  (I  and  II),  and  the  most  elaborate  designs 


Face  of  Warp. 


No.  I,  Single  Cloth. 
No.  II,  Single  Cloth. 


No.  II,  Single  Cloth. 
No.  I,  Single  Cloth. 


Warp- threads  a  and  b  for  cloth  number  I. 

Warp-threads  c  and  d  for  cloth  number  II. 

Fig.  920. 

may  be  used  for  exchanging  cloth  I  and  II.  On  every  part  of  the  carpet  where  these  two  fabrics 
do  not  exchange,  each  works  on  the  plain  weave.  The  exchanging  of  these  two  fabrics  binds, 
both  into  one,  thus  forming  the  Ingrain  Carpet.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  carpet  four  sets  of 
warp-threads,  and  also  four  sets  of  filling-threads  are  generally  employed ;  but  if  occasionally  more 
or  less  should  be  used  in  warp  or  in  filling,  or  in  both,  in  the  same  fabric,  the  principle  of  ex- 
changing is  still  observed.  If  employing  four  sets  in  warp  and  filling,  two  sets  of  each  are  used; 
for  forming  the  figure,  the  other  two  sets  forming  the  ground.  Each  of  the  figure  threads  has  as. 
its  mate  one  of  the  ground  threads.  In  the  common  effects  in  the  Ingrain  carpet,  (ground  up, 
figure  up,  or  one  or  the  other  shot  about  effects)  these  threads  are  so  arranged  that  when  a  figure 
thread  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric,  its  mate  appears  upon  the  back,  and  when  the  figure 
thread  appears  upon  the  back  of  the  fabric,  the  corresponding  ground  thread  appears  upon  the. 
face. 


Ground  up 


Fig.  921. 


Diagram  Fig.  921  shows  the  section  of  the  effect  commonly  used  in  ingrain  carpet. 

Suppose  the  filling-threads  for  the  figure  to  be: 
Red,  indicated  by  heavy  shaded  circles;  picks  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30. 
Black,  indicated  by  full  black  circles;  picks  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  32. 

And  the  filling-threads  for  the  ground  to  be: 
White,  indicated  by  empty  circles;  picks  I,  5,  9,  13,  17.  21,  25,  29. 
Olive,  indicated  by  light  shaded  circles;  picks  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  drawing  shows  that  the  white  threads  mate  with  the  red,  and 
the  black  threads  with  the  olive,  so  that  when  one  of  these  colors  shows  upon  the  face  the  mating 
color  will  show  upon  the  back,  and  ince  versa. 
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As  a  general  rule,  these  warp-threads  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  filling-threads;  hence, 
every  filling  pick  appearing  on  face  is  bound  by  a  warp-thread  of  the  same  color,  and  if  appearing 
on  back  by  the  other  color  of  the  same  system;  thus,  in  the  present  example,  the  white  filling  is 
covered  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  by  white  warp,  and  if  appearing  on  the  back  of  the  fabric  by 
olive  warp;  the  olive  filling  is  covered  by  olive  warp  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  and  by  white  warp 
■on  the  back  of  the  fabric. 

The  red  filling  is  covered  by  its  red  warp  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  and  by  black  warp  on 
the  back  of  the  fabric ;  the  black  filling  being  covered  by  black  warp  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  and 
by  red  warp  on  the  back  of  the  fabric. 


■■■■■■■ 


Fig.  922. 


Fig.  923. 


In  the  diagram  Fig.  921  the  four  "standard  effects"  of  the  ingrain  carpets  are  illustrated  with 
32  picks,  allowing  8  picks  for  the  illustration  of  each  part. 

First  effect,  picks  i  to  8,  is  ground  up  (white  and  olive). 
Second  effect,  picks  9  to  16,  figure  up  (red  and  black). 

Third  effect,  picks  17  to  24,  is  first  effect  in  "shot  about"  (red  and  olive  up). 
Fourth  effect,  picks  25  to  32,  is  second  effect  in  "shot  about"  (white  and  black  up). 
Fig.  922  represents  a  small  portion  of  a  design  illustrating  the  three  principal  combinations 
required   in    the    manufacture  of    the    two-ply  ingrain    carpets.     /=  figure  up;    //=  ground 
up ;  ///  =  effect,  technically  known  as  "  shot  about,"  and  derived  from  "  one  pick  figure  up,  one 
pick  ground  up  "  (in  the  design),  and  repeated. 

In  Fig.  923  a  detailed  description  or  analysis  of  the  interlacing  warp  and  filling  of  Fig.  922 
is  given.  In  the  same  ■  represents  figure  up,  n  represents  ground  up,  produced  by  the  Jacquard 
machine;  a  represents  weave  for  ground,  3  represents  weave  for  figures,  produced  by  journals. 

O'^WKlte.     0=(5li.v*.    ©=lled  .      #=Black. 
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In  Fig.  923  the  weaving  of  the  "shot  about"  effect  calls  for  two  picks  face  and  two  picks 

back.     An  examination  of  this  part  shows  that  the  warp-thread  represented  by  the  light  pick  5 ^ 

is  to  be  raised,  or  has  been   raised  in  the  adjoining  heavy  pick  ' j;    further,  we  find  the  two 

light  picks  separated  by  the  raising  of  a  different  warp-thread  in  each  pick,  which  is  also  effected 
between  the  two  heavy  picks  by  the  lowering  of  another  warp-thread.  If  these  mate  threads 
introduced  in  succession  should  be  required  to  show  side  by  side  (as  may  be  the  case  in  some 
special  effects)  either  on  the  face  or  the  back  of  the  fabric,  these  changes  must  be  indicated  on 
the  design  by  different  colors.  If  such  effects  are  to  be  introduced  when  using  the  common 
ingrain  Jacquard  machine,  the  needles  of  the  latter  must  be  operated  on  at  each  pick.     This 
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requires  twice  as  many  cards  as  are  used  in  designs  where  the  mate  threads  are  always  placed 
below  or  above  their  respective  corresponding  threads. 

In  diagram  Fig.  924  a  section  cut  of  an  ingrain  carpet,  also  containing  the  previously  ex- 
plained effects  of  "  mate  threads  side  by  side  on  face  of  the  fabric,"  is  shown  in  connection  with 
the  regular  effects,  "  ground-up,  figure-up,  and  both  combinations  of  shot  about." 

Diagram  Fig.  925  indicates  the  rotation  of  inserting  picks  in  each  ply  corresponding  to  the 
section  of  the  fabric  shown  in  Fig.  924. 

Ground-up.       Mate  threads  side  by  side.      Figure  up.        Shot  about. 


ist  effect. 

2nd  effect. 

St  effect.  2nd  effect. 

Face-ply. 

1     3  1  5     7 

9      10     13     14 

19  1  20  1  23  1  24 
17  1  18  1  21  1  22 

26  1  28  1  30  1  32 
25  1  27  1  29  1  31 

34  1  35    37   40  1    Face-ply. 

Back-ply. 

2     4  1  6     8 

II  1  12  1  15     16 

33  1  36  1  38   39  1    Back-ply. 

Fig.  925.     Diagram  illustrating  the  rotation  of  inserting  the  picks  in  each  ply,  corresponding  to  section  of  two-ply- 
ingrain  carpet,  Fig.  924. 

Other  effects  (combination  of  colors)  in  ingrain  carpets  are  produced  by  using  three  different 
colors  of  filling  in  each  of  the  two  single-cloth  fabrics,  and  also  by  throwing  them  singly  and  in  a 
definite  order  or  succession  in  each  ply.  For  example,  the  three  colors  for  the  one  cloth  are 
black,  blue  and  brown.  They  must  be  interwoven  as  follows  :  Black — blue,  brown — blue, 
black — blue,  brown — blue,  and  so  on. 

Suppose  the  colors  required  to  be  used  for  the  other  cloth  are  white,  olive  and  drab.  They 
must  be  interwoven  as  follows :  White — olive,  drab — olive,  white — olive,  drab — olive,  etc. 
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Fig.  926. 

As  the  loom  weaves  both  ply  at  the  same  time,  throwing  a  shot  in  each  ply  alternately,  the 
actual  order  of  weaving  in  the  present  example  would  be  as  follows:  1st  pick,  black;  2d  pick, 
white;  3d  pick,  blue;  4th  pick,  olive ;  5th  pick,  brown;  6th  pick,  drab;  7th  pick,  blue;  8th  pick, 
olive,  and  so  on,  eight  picks  in  the  repeat  of  one  combination.  The  colors  printed  in  italics  repre- 
senting the  colors  of  one  ply,  and  the  colors  printed  in  roman  represent  the  colors  of  the  other  ply. 

Fig.  926  illustrates  a  diagram  representing  the  previously  explained  method  of  placing  colors 
in  an  ingrain  carpet. 

Rules  for  Selecting  the  Squared  Designing  Paper  for  Ingrain  Carpets. 

In  selecting  the  squared  designing  paper  for  a  two-ply  ingrain  carpet,  always  observe  the  pro- 
portion existing  between  the  number  of  warp  and  filling-threads.  For  instance,  take  a  carpet  having 
1072  ends  warp  (536  ground  and  536  figure)  per  yard,  with  30  picks  per  inch  (l  pick  ground  and 
I  pick  figure,  or  15  pairs).  Then,  1072  ^  36  =  291!  ends  of  warp  per  inch.  The  proportion  is 
as  2911  :  30;  or,  what  is  practically  the  same,  30  :  30,  showing  that  the  paper  must  be  equally 
divided,  and  8x8  the  squared  designing  paper  to  be  used. 

Again,  take  a  carpet  having  832  ends  warp  (416  ground  and  416  figure)  per  yard,  with  20 
picks  per  inch  (i  pick  ground  and  i  pick  figure,  or  10  pairs).  Then,  832  -^  36  =  23^5,  and  the 
proportion  is  as  23  s  :  20,  or  as  7  It  :  61,  practically  8:7;  and  8x7  paper  may  be  used. 


Gauze  Fabrics. 

Principle  of  Construction. 

Gauze  fabrics  form  the  second  main  division  of  textile  fabrics,  and  are  characterized  by 
not  having  their  warp-threads  resting  parallel  near  each  other,  as  observed  in  previously  explained 
weaves  and  fabrics.  In  gauze  fabrics  they  are  more  or  less  twisted  around  each  other,  forming 
through  the  different  ways  of  twisting  as  well  as  of  stopping  to  do  so,  different  designs. 

In  gauze  we  find  two  distinct  divisions  of  warp-threads :  The  regular  warp  called  the 
"  ground-warp,"  and  the  "  douping-warp,"  or  the  warp  used  for  twisting  around  the  former.  The 
^'  douping-warp  "  threads  are  also  known  as  "  whip-threads." 

In  diagram  Fig.  927,  the  structure  of  a  "  plain  gauze  fabric," 
is  shown.     Threads  indicated  by  a  and  shown  in   outlines  repre-        ijf^    j^     d^     I     ^'°"  9^9- 
sent  the  "  ground-warp;"  whereas,  threads  marked  b  and  shown  in 
black  illustrate  the  "  whip-threads."  .    ^     '^     ^     \ 

ordinary  and  pile  weaving.  For  the  reason  that  we  find  two  systems    '-  ^fjj,   (2^    '£i^\.  ' ' 
of  warp-threads  in  the  gauze  fabrics  we  must  use  two  systems,  or 

sets  of  harness,  for  operating  the  warp  at  the  weaving.  One  set  of  the  harness  is  known  as 
the  "  Grotmd-liarness  set"  (which  we  will  indicate  in  our  following  illustrations  of  drawing-in  drafts 
for  gauze  weaving  hy  A)  and  the  other  harness  set  is  technically  known  as  the  "  donping  harness  set " 
(which  we  will  indicate  through  the  lecture  by  B).  Before  proceeding  with  the  weaving  and  con- 
struction of  gauze  fabrics  we  will  give  an  explanation  of  the  douping-harness  set,  and  use  for 
explanation  the  arrangement  necessary  to  produce  fabric,  Fig.  927,  or  a  single  one-sided  doup. 

In  diagram  Fig.  928  a  specimen  of  a  complete  doup  is  shown.  In  the  same  we 
find  a  heddle  similar  to  heddles  used  in  regular  weaving  (see  a,  b  in  diagram)  and 
which  is  known  in  the  present  kind  of  weaving  as  the  "  standard  heddle."  To  this 
standard  heddle  we  find  the  actual  doup  adjusted  (see  d,  c  in  diagram).  The  doup  con- 
sists of  a  smooth  and  strong  linen  or  silk  thread  which  is  fastened  to  the  lower  part 
of  a  common  harness  frame  (see  c  in  diagram),  passes  then  through  the  upper  opening  of 
the  standard  heddle  (see  e  in  diagram  Fig.  928),  returning  to  its  starting  point  by  passing 
through  the  eye  of  the  standard  heddle,  and  thus  connecting  the  upper  part  of  the  doup 
iG.  92  .  j.^  ^^  standard  heddle.  Through  the  part  of  the  doup  extending  outside  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  standard  heddle  to  its  eye,  the  whip-thread  is  passed,  (see  black  dot  at  place  indicated 
by  d  in  diagram  928  representing  its  section).  Two  movements  of  the  doup  and  the  standard 
heddle  contain  the  entire  secret  of  gauze  weaving.  When  these  are  clearly  understood  by  the 
student  well  up  in  designing  and  weaving  the  first  main  division  of  textile  fabrics,  the  method 
of  constructing  the  present  system  will  readily  explain  itself  to  him. 

In  gauze-weaving,  every  warp-thread  (ground  as  well  as  whip-thread)  must  be  drawn,  the 
same  as  for  common  weaving,  in  the  ground  harness  set;  see  A,  Fig.  929.  Next,  the  whip-thread 
is  passed  below  the  ground-thread  through  the  doup  (see  B  in  Fig.  929,  illustrating  the  plan  of 
this  method  of  operation),  and  with  its  mate  (the  ground-thread),  through  one  dent  of  the  reed. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  first  movement  of  the  doup  and  its  standard  heddle,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  ground  harness  set. 

Suppose  we  lift  the  harness  frame  containing  the  doup  adjusted  to  its  lower  shaft,  technically 
known  as  the  "  skeleton  harness,"  and  so  permit  the  doup  to  get  loose,  aud  consequently  allow 
the  whip-thread  to  be  operated  on,  as  in  common  weaving,  by  means  of  the  ground  harness. 

(228) 
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The  whip-thread  will  in  this  instance  return  to  its  regular  position  near  one  side  of  the  ground- 
warp,  as  regulated  by  the  drawing  in  of  the  warp  in  the  ground  harness  set  (to  the.  right  hand 
side  in  the  present  example).  Suppose,  again,  we  raise  this  ground  harness  and  insert  a  pick  in 
the  shed  thus  formed.  During  this  process  the  doup  will  raise,  but  out  of  action,  behind  the 
reed.  Having  thus  inserted  pick  number  one  let  us  next  raise  the  standard  heddle  and  the 
skeleton  harness,  leaving  the  ground  harness  set  undisturbed.  This  movement  of  the  harness 
compels  the  whip-thread  to  raise,  close  to  the  eye  of  the  standard  heddle,  drawing  the  whip- 
thread  below  the  ground-thread  and  raising  the  former  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ground  warp- 
thread,  as  done  in  the  previous  pick.  This  time  the  doup  will  be  in  position  parallel  to  the 
standard  heddle,  whereas  the  whip-thread  will  be  crossed  behind  the  reed,  between  the  sets  of 
douping  and  ground-harness.  This  crossing  and  raising  of  the  thread  to  full  height  of  shed  in 
such  a  short  distance  will  consequently  put  a  great  amount  of  tension  on  the  whip-thread  and 
therefore  necessitate  two  points  in  the  method  of  operation  which  we  will  mention  briefly. 
We  must  have  sufficient  space  between  both  sets  of  harness,  /.  c,  the  heddle  of  the  ground 
harness  set  in  which  the  whip-thread  is  drawn  and  the  standard  heddle  and  doup-head  through 
which  this  whip-thread  is  passed  in  rotation.  We  also  must  arrange  in  rear  of  harness  set 
near  the  whip-roll  an  arrangement  technically  known  as  "  Slackencr."  All  the  whip-threads 
required  to  doup  are  passed  over  this  slackener,  which  is  situated  above  the  regular  warp- 
line    after    leaving    the    "whip-roll"    of  the    loom    and    in    their   running    towards   the    ground 

harness  set. 
9^. 


Fig.  930. 


Fig.  931. 


On  the  first  pick  previously  ex- 
plained, this  slackener  will  remain  undis- 
turbed, as  no  strain  is  required  on  the 
whip-thread,  whereas  on  the  second  pick 
explained,  this  slackener  is  automatically 
lowered  to  bring  the  whip-thread  nearly 
in  the  regular  warp  line  in  rear  of  har- 
ness. This  in  turn  allows  the  whip-thread  to  ease  up  in  front,  where  required,  to  cross  around 
the  ground  warp-thread  and  is  raised  a  short  distance  by  the  doup  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ground  warp-thread,  as  compared  with  the  first  pick.  This  slackener  for  gauze  weaving  is  also 
technically  known  as  "easer"  (by  reason  of  easing  the  whip-thread  when  douping).  We  will 
later  on  return  to  a  more  detailed  illustration  and  explanation  of  the  same  and  its  arrangement 
for  plain  as  well  as  figured  work. 

In  diagram  Fig.  930,  A  represents  the  whip-roll  of  the  loom,  b  the  section  of  the  .slackener, 
d  ground  heddle  for  ground  warp-thread,  e  ground  heddle  for  whip-thread, /doup,  h-i  reed,  k 
last  end  of  woven  fabric.  Thus  the  line  shown  in  full  black,  a.  d,  k,  represents  the  ground-thread,  and 
line  in  full  black,  a,  b,  e,  k,  represents  the  whip-thread;  both  threads  "at  rest."  The  object  of  the 
present  illustration  is  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  slackener,  and  therefore  we  want  the  doup 
(standard  and  skeleton  harness)  raised  (see/to^)  as  represented  by  ^.  To  counteract  the  strain 
thus  put  on  the  whip-thread,  we  lower  at  the  same  time  the  slackener  (see  b  to  c),  giving  it 
position  c,  at  the  same  time  the  doup  is  raised  to  position  g.  Hence  the  dotted  line  a,  c,  e,  g,  k 
represents  the  whip-thread  when  douping.  After  inserting  the  filling  by  means  of  shuttle  [s),  the 
shed  {n)  closes  and  the  slackener  returns  automatically  to  its  point  of  starting,  b. 

In  Fig.  93 1  we  illustrate  a  corresponding  ground  plan  to  diagram  Fig.  930,  representing  a 
clear  idea  of  the  drawing  in  of  the  warp  and  threading  of  the  doup.  Outlined  warp-thread  a,  d,  k 
represents  ground  warp-thread,  thread  shown  in  full  black,  a,  e,  /,  k,  the  whip-thread,  d  and  e 
the  ground  harness  set,  t  the  passing  of  the  whip-thread  below  the  ground  warp-thread  and  h,  i 
the  reed. 

This  illustration  explains  the  threading  of  a  whip-thread  in  a  doup  situated  at  the  left  of  the 
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ground  warp-thread,  but  the  student  will  readily  apply  the  same  arrangement  to  the  opposite 
kind  of  doup  by  simply  reversing  the  illustration. 

We  will  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  designing  of  various  gauze  fabrics,  and  commence 
with  the  plain  gauze,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  927.  In  plain  gauze  all  the  warp-threads  work  in 
pairs — I  end  "whip"  and  i  end  "ground."  The  entire  warp  is  drawn  on  harness  similar  to  any 
other  warp.  Afterwards  the  whip-threads  are  passed  below  the  standard  heddles  and  threaded 
in  the  doup  (see  Fig.  929),  which  are  passed  through  the  standard  heddles  (see  Fig.  92S). 

Fig.  932  represents  a  different  method  for  threading  the  doup,  occasion- 
ally used,  but  which  is  not  as  practical  as  the  arrangement  of  the  doup  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  928. 

In  diagram  Fig.  929  we  illustrate  the  plan  of  drawing-in  ground  harness 
and  threading  the  doup  for  producing  a  piece  of  plain  gauze,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  927. 

A  represents  the  set  of  ground-harness  (2-harness). 

£  represents  the  douping  set.     (Standard  and  skeleton.) 

Standard  warp-threads  are  illustrated  in  outline. 

Whip-thread  is  shown  in  full  black. 

We  find,  as  previously  mentioned,  every  warp-thread  threaded  first  in  the  ground  harness 

set ;  next,  the  whip-threads  passed  below  the  ground-warp  and  threaded  to  the  doup.  Examining 

the  plan  of  the  fabric,  we  find  pick  i  requiring  the  whip  warp-thread   raised  in  its  proper  position 

as  placed  by  the  ground  harness  (to  the  right  of  the  ground  warp-thread);  therefore  this  pick 

will  require  the  raising  of  ground  harness  2  and  the  skeleton  harness,  hence  loosening  the  doup 

for  common  weaving.     Pick  2  calls  for  the  raising  of  the  whip-thread  on  the  opposite  position  of 

pick  I   (to  the  left  side  of  the  ground  warp-threads) ;  therefore  we  must  doup  on  this  pick  by 

raising  only  the  standard  and  the  skeleton  harness,  or,  in  the  present  example,  the  entire  douping 

set.     Pick  3  =  pick  i,  pick  4  =  pick  2,  thus  2  picks  repeat. 

In  the  present  example,  Fig.  927,  we  find  every  pair  of 
warp-threads  (i  ground  and  i  whip)  twist  in  the  same  direction 
and  having  the  crossing  in  the  corresponding  drawing-in  draft 
arranged  from  right  to  left.  This  crossing  can  also  be  arranged 
in  the  other  direction,  see  Fig.  933,  but  will,  in  the  present  fabric, 
be  of  no  advantage  to  its  general  appearance,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  934.    Fig.  934. 

We  will  next  explain  and  illustrate  the  combination  of  both 
styles  of  crossing  in  the  same  fabric.     For  example  see  Fig.  935. 
*;he   drawing  in  of  ground   harness   and  arrangement  for  threading  doup:   ist  pair,  whip-threads 


Fig.  935. 


Fig.  936. 


^3    Fig.  937. 


Harness-chain  for  plain 
guaze  fabric,  Figs.  927,  936. 


III- 

xg       Vylt 

X      X       3'!-    • 

xg z-^  . 

X      X        1'.'     ■ 


Fig.  93S. 


Harness-chain  for  plain  gauza 
fabric,  Fig.  934. 


threaded  to  the  left-hand  side  of  ground  warp-thread; 
right-hand  side  of  ground  warp-thread. 


2d  pair,  whip-threads  threaded  to  the 
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Fig.  936  is  the  plan  of  the  woven  fabric.  Harness  chain  is  similar  to  the  one  required  and 
explained  for  fabric  Fig.  927  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  937. 

The  drawing-in  drafts,  Figs.  929,  933  and  935,  are  illustrated  for  2  ground  harness  and 
I  doup.  This  is  done  to  simplify  the  principle  of  construction.  The  same  way  that  we  can 
illustrate  the  common  plain  weave  drawn  in  2-harness  straight,  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
beginner  and  use  in  practice,  4,  6,  8,  etc.,  harnesses  as  required  and  guided  by  the  height  in 
texture  of  the  fabric  (number  of  warp-threads  per  inch),  we  may  also,  in  practice,  have  to  increase 
in  gauze-weaving  the  number  of  ground  harness,  or  the  number  of  doups  (standard  and  skeleton), 
or  both  at  the  same  time. 

Peculiar  Character  of  Gauze  Fabrics. 


Comparing  a  plain   gauze   fabric,  as  shown  in  Figs.  927,  934  or  936,  to  any  other  woven 
textile  fabric  results  in  not  finding  one  as  firm  in  its  method  of  interlacing  nor  as  light  in  texture. 

The  principle  of  gauze-weaving — the  twisting  of  warp-threads  around 
each  other  and  holding  at  the  same  time  the  filling  securely  fastened 
between — will  necessarily  result  in  producing  a  very  strong  fabric;  again, 
the  twisting  of  the  warp-threads  between  each  pick,  in  plain  gauze,  will  not 
allow  the  picks  to  come  close  together  in  the  fabric,  thus  resulting  in  the 
production  of  a  fabric  containing  large  perforations. 

In  diagram  Fig.  939  we  illustrate  the  plan  of  a  fabric  which  is  actually 
a  combination  of  plain  and  gauze  and  is  technically  known  as  leno,  or  half- 
gauze.  Pulling  out  from  the  present  fabric  sample  every  uneven  numbered 
pick  (i,  3,  5,  7)  will  result  in  transforming  the  half-gauze  in  the  fabric  to  a 
regular  plain  gauze  effect. 


Fig  939. 


Combination  of  Plain  and  Gauze  Weaving,  Technically  Known  as  Fancy   Gauze. 

In  Fig.  940  a  combination  of  plain  weaving  and  gauze  is  shown  in  the  plan  of  a  fabric. 
An  analysis  of  this  plan  will  show  3  picks  interlacing  on  ordinary  weaving  to  exchange  with  one 


Fig.  941. 


Fig.  940. 
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Fig.  944. 


Fig.  943. 


gauze  pick.  Thus  four  picks  in  repeat.  Drawing  in  of  ground  harness  and  the  threading  of 
the  doups  is  shown  in  Fig.  941.  A  represents  the  ground  harness  set,  (2  harness),  B  represents 
the  doup  (standard  harness  and  skeleton  harness). 

Fig.  942  illustrates  the  harness-chain  executed  correspondingly  to  Figs.  940  and  941,  and  so 
will  readily  explain  itself 

In  Fig.  943  another  plan  of  a  gauze  fabric,  combining  the  common  plain  cloth   with  gauze 
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structure,  is  shown.  Liberating  picks,  2,  3  and  8,  9,  of  the  present  structure  would  result  in 
changing  the  same  to  the  fabric  shown  in  its  plan  in  Fig.  940.  The  drawing  in  of  ground 
harness  set,  and  the  threading  of  doups  to  fabric,  Fig.  943,  is  shown  in  Fig.  944. 

In  Fig.  945  we  illustrate  the  plan  of  a  gauze  fabric  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  943, 
the  only  difference  being  the  using,  alternately,  left  and  right-hand  threading  of  the  doups. 
Repeat:  four  warp-threads,  "two  oairs,"  and  6  picks.  Drawing  in  of  ground  harness  set 
and  the  threading  of  doups  for  producing  the  present  fabric  is  shown  in  Fig.  946.  In  the 
same  we  used  four-harness  for  ground-warp,  but  we  can  also  use  the  drafting  and  threading 
shown  in  Fig.  935,  which  only  calls  for  two  ground  harness  in  set  A  and  will  produce  the 
same  effect. 


Fig.  948. 


Fig.  945. 


Fig.  947. 


Another  plan  for  producing  fancy  gauze-effects  is  found  in  arranging  the  whip-thread 
to  cross  over  two  or  three  ground  warp-threads;  for  example,  as  shown  in  the  plan  of  a  fancy 
gauze  fabric,  Fig.  947.  In  the  same  we  find  the  whip-thread,  after  interlacing  in  connection  with 
three  ground-threads '  into  three  successive  picks,  on  regular  plain  cloth,  cross  oelow  the  mate 
(3)  ground-threads  for  forming  at  the  fourth  pick  gauze.  Repeat:  4  warp-threads,  (i  whip,  3 
ground),  one  set  drawn  in  one  dent,  4  picks,  3  ordinary  plain  weaving,  i  douping. 

The  method  of  drawing  in  both  systems  of  warp  in  the  ground  harness  set,  and  the  method 
of  threading  the  whip-threads  in  the  doups  is  shown  arranged  for  three  successive  sets  (corres- 
pondingly to  fabric  sample)  in  diagram  Fig.  948.  The  same  reason  which  compelled  us,  in  plain 
gauze,  to  draw  each  pair  of  threads  (i  ground,  i  whip)  in  one  dent,  leaving  as  many  dents 
empty  between  the  threading  of  each  pair  of  warp-threads  as  required  by  the  size  of  the 
perforations  in  the  fabric,  requires  in  the  present  example  of  fancy  gauze,  Figs.  947  and  948, 
to  thread  each  set  of  i  whip-thread  and  3  ground-threads  in  one  dent,  leaving  as  many 
dents  empty  between  the  threading  of  each  set  as  required  by  the  size  of  perforations  wanted 
in  the  fabric. 

Fig.  949  illustrates  the  harness-chain  necessary  for  weaving  the  present 
explained  fabric  of  fancy  gauze  (Fig.  947.) 

The   next   plan  for    constructing    fancy  gauze    fabrics    is  to    use  two 
doups  in  connection  with  four  or  more  ground  harness.     In  this  manner 
fabric  sample.  Fig.  950,  is  constructed.    Fig.  95 1  represents  the  drawing  in  of 
ground  harness  and  the  threading  of  the  doups.     In  the  same  we  find  two 
'^'  ^^'  sections  ground  harnesses  I  and  2,  with  doup  i',  forming  section  I ;  ground 

harnesses  3  and  4,  with  doup  2',  forming  section  2. 
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In  drawing  in  and  threading  doups  we  arranged  two  repeats  for  each  section,  thus  8 
warp-threads  in  repeat  of  arrangement  of  pattern.  This  method  of  drawing  in  ground  harness 
as  well  as  threading  of  doups  will,  as  shown  in  the  fabric  sample,  allow  us  to  operate  each  section 


Fig.  951. 
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independent  of  the  other,  thus  forming,  by  arranging  the  douping  for    each    set  for    different 
picks,  additional  figures  in  the  fabric. 

Fig.  952  illustrates  the  harness-chain  for  fabric  and  drawing-in  draft,  just  explained. 


Fig.  954. 


Fig.  953. 


Fig.  956. 


Fig.  955- 


In  diagram  Fig.  953  the  plan  of  another  fancy  gauze  fabric,  produced  with  two  doups,  is 
shown.  Fig.  954  illustrates  the  method  of  drawing  in  the  ground-harness  and  the  threading  of 
the  doups,  which  in  the  present  example  is  a  right-handed  and  a  left-handed  doup  for  each  set 
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Four  ground-harness  are  used  in  connection  with  the  two  doups.     Ground-harness  i  and  2  (A) 
and  doup  i'  (B)  equal  1st  set;  ground-harness  3  and  4  (A)  and  doup  2'  (B)  equal  2d  set. 

Fig.  955  illustrates  another  fancy  gauze  fabric,  produced  with  two  set?  of  doups  and  upon  a 
general  arrangement  in  two  sections. 
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Fig.  956  shows  the  general  arrangement  for  drawing  in  ground-harness  set  as  well  as  the 
threading  of  the  doups.  Four  ground-harnesses  are  used  in  connection  with  the  two  doups. 
Ground-harness  land  2  (A)  and  doup  1' (5)  equal  1st  set;  ground-harness  3  and  4  (^4)  and 
doup  2'  (B)  equal  2d  set. 

Fig.  957  illustrates  the  harness-chain  for  the  fabric  and  drawing-in  draft  just  explained. 


Fig.  960. 


Fig.  959. 
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Fig.  958  illustrates  the  plan  of  another  fancy  gauze  fabric,  constructed  after  the  foregoing 
example,  using  only  warp  threads  i,  2,  5  and  6  from  the  latter  (955). 

Diagram  Fig.  959  illustrates  the  plan  of  another  fancy  gauze  fabric. 

Fig.  960  illustrates  the  corresponding  drawing  in  of  warp  in  ground-harness  and  the  thread- 
ing of  the  whip-threads  in  two  doups  (1'  and  2'), 


—     Fig.  962. 


Fig.  963. 
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Fig.  961  shows  the  harness-chain  required  for  weaving  the  fabric  shown  in  Fig.  959. 

The  "two-section"  arrangement,  as  explained  and  illustrated,  can  be  extended  to  three,  four 
or  more  sections,  and  in  this  manner  giving  fancy  effects  to  an  unlimited  number  of  designs. 

A  further  step  in  producing  figured  gauze  is  the  combining  of  gauze  and  ordinary  weaving 
in  the  form  of  stripe.'i     After  using  a  certain  number  of  warp-threads,  drawn  in  its  own  separate 
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set  of  harness,  for  interlacing  with  the  filling  either  on  plain,  twill  or  satin,  or  in  a  combination  of 
all  three,  use  similar  effects  as  previously  illustrated  and  explained,  either  with  one,  two  or  more 
differently  working  doups,  left  or  right-hand  twisting,  or  all  the  effects  combined.  This  method 
of  combining  stripes  of  gauze  with  ordinary  woven  cloth  will  also  afford  great  scope  for  producing 
figured  effects  through  alternately  exchanging  both  systems  of  weaving  warp  and  filling  ways. 

Design  Fig.  962  illustrates  such  a  stripe  effect  in  a  fabric.     Fig.  963  shows  the  corresponding 
drawing-in  draft  and  threading  of  the  doups.     Warp-threads  indicated  by  a  (light)  are  the  ground- 


FiG.  965. 


Fig.  965. 


1^     1.     1.    E. 


threads,  and  warp-threads  indicated  by  b  (shaded  in  vertical  direction)  are  the  whip-threads  for 
the  gauze;  warp-threads  indicated  by  c  (shaded  in  diagonal  direction)  are  the  threads  for  pro- 
ducing the  ordinary  cloth  (plain  weave  in  present  example).  The  drawing-in  draft  shows  three 
different  sets  of  harness  used. 

The  set  indicated  by  A  represents  the  ground-harness  set  for  the  gauze  part;  the  set  indicated 
by  j5  represents  the  harness  for  raising  warp-threads  interlacing  in  the  ordinary  cloth;  the  set 
indicated  by  C"  represents  the  douping  set  of  harness  for  producing  the  gauze  part. 

Fig.  964  represents  the  harness-chain  necessary  for  weaving  a  fabric  as  shown  in  Fig.  962. 

As  previously  mentioned,  figured  gauze  can  also  be  produced  by  using  two  whip-threads 
against  two  ground-threads,  thus  using  four  ground-harness  to  one  doup.  In  such  an  example 
all  four  threads  must  be  drawn  in  one  dent. 


Fig.  967.  • 

Diagram  Fig.  965  illustrates  a  drawing-in  draft  arranged  in  this  manner,  and  Fig.  966  shows 
a  corresponding  fabric. 

The  interlacing  of  the  plain  for  the  ordinary  interwoven  part  of  the  fabric  can  in  this  example 
be  extended  to  any  figured  weave  up  to  i6-harness.  Four  independent  sets  of  doups  are  made 
use  of  and  so  the  douping  can  be  correspondingly  arranged  on  each  pick  at  will  for  each  indi- 
vidual doup. 

By  arranging  the  present  style  of  drawing  in  ground  harness  and  threading  of  doup  for  a 
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"sectional  repeat  effect"  (repeat  the  drawing  in  and  threading  of  doup  of  each  four  warp-threads 
two,  three  or  more  times  before  changing  to  the  next  four  warp  threads)  novel  effects  for  fancy 
gauze  fabrics  may  readily  be  obtained  (with  a  correspondingly  large  figure). 

Fig.  967  illustrates  the  drawing-in  draft  for  a 
figured  gauze  on  two  sets  (for  illustrating  previously 
mentioned  section  draws)  having  four  ground  harness 
and  one  doup  for  each  set  (nine  repeats  in  each  set). 
These  two  sets  are  also  separated  by  three  warp-threads 
arranged  for  ordinary  weaving,  the  centre  thread  of 
which  is  indicated  as  a  cord  (or  a  heavy  thread,  pre- 
ferably of  a  different  color). 

If  weaving  for  a  certain  number  of  picks  or- 
dinary cloth  (plain)  with  set  No.  i,  and  next  gauze 
with  set  No.  2,  changing  again  afterward,  thus  ar- 
ranging for  an  equal  number  of  picks,  set  No.  i  for 
gauze  and  No.  2  for  ordinary  cloth  (plain),  also 
separating  each  of  these  two  changes  by  a  few  picks 
ordinary  woven  cloth,  inserting  in  their  centre  a 
heavy  filling    (similar    to    cord    in,  warp),    we    get  a  "^'  ^^^' 

checker-board   effect    for    design    composed    of   ordinary  and    gauze 
weaving  as  shown  in  diagram  Fig.  968. 

In  reeding  the  warp  for  example  Fig.  967,  leave  one,  two  or  more 
ndsiackentr.  dcnts  empty  between  each  four  threads  (of  two  whip  and  two  ground); 
again,  when  reaching  the  three  ordinary  weaving  threads,  place 
the  cord  in  a  separate  dent  and  each  of  the  other  two  ordinary 
weaving  threads  in  the  dent  as  situated  on  each  side  and  which 
is  occupied  by  the  set  of  four  threads  for  gauze  weaving.  For 
example,  if  arranging  the  reeding  of  the  warp,  one  dent  taken 
to  alternate  with  one  dent  left  empty  all  over  the  regular  work,  we 
find  the  reeding  at  the  part  where  the  cord  comes  in  arranged  as 
follows : 
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Fig.  969  illustrates  a  specimen  of  a  harness  chain  for  weaving 
the  present  example  of  fancy  gauze.  In  the  same  we  find  two  slack- 
eners  used. 

1st  slackener  to  lower  its  whip-threads  on  picks  8,  9,  10 — 14,  15, 
16 — 20,  21,  22 — 26,  27,  28. 

2nd  slackejier  to  lower  its  whip-threads  on  picks  44,  45,  46 — 50, 
51,52—56,  57,  58—62,63,64. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  chapter  on  gauze  we  gave  the  princi- 
ple of  a  slackener  or  easer.  We  would  only  state  now  that  for 
every  set  of  doups  which  operate  the  whip-threads  at  different 
picks  when  done  on  any  previous  set  of  doups  in  the  same  fabric, 
we  must  use  a  separate  slackener ;  thus  in  the  examples  explained 
as  constructed  on  two  sections,  we  must  use  two  slackeners.  This 
method  of  using  more  than  one.  slackener  is  increased  in  practical  work,  when  required,  up  to 
three  but  seldom  to  four. 

Diagrams  Figs.  970a  and  (^"job  illustrate  figured  gauze  effects  as  produced  by  harness  work. 
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Fig.  969. 
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Gauze  Weaving  Mechanism  for  Open-Shed  Looms. 

Until  lately    gauze  fabrics,  as    thus  far    explained,  have  been  produced  only  upon   looms 
constructed  after  the  principle  known  as  the  "single-acting"  method,  which  is  characterized  by 


Fig.  97o«. 


leveling  the  entire  warp  at  every  pick,  and  at  this  leveling  point  cross  the  warps  so  as  to  produce 
the  twist.  It  will  be  proper  to  mention  that  this  single-acting  method  for  operating  the  warp- 
threads  only  allows  a  moderate  speed  which  at  the  present  time  is  insufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  a  loom ;  hence  every  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  fabrics  has  been  anxiously  awaiting  for 
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a  method  by  which  gauze  weaving  can  be  successfully  executed  upon  looms  built  after  the 
principle  known  as  the  double-action,  giving  an  increased  speed  at  which  the  loom  can  be 
operated.     This  gain  of  speed  is  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  double-acting  loom  to  select  and 
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withhold  certain  warp-threads  for  a  certain  number  of  succeeding  picks  of  the  shuttle,  as  the 
pattern  being  worked  may  demand. 

However,  the  construction  of  the  double-acting  loom  heretofore  employed  did  not  permit  of 
its  weaving  gauze,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  loom  to  operate  a  warp-thread  so  as  to  raise  it 
for  one  pick  of  the  shuttle,  and  then  after  that  pick,  lower  it  and  raise  it  again  before  the  suc- 
ceeding pick. 

The  Geo.  W.  Stafford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  are  now  building  a  Double- 
Action  Dobbie  which  overcomes  this  defect ;  hence  is  capable  of  weaving  gauze  with  the  character- 
istic high  speed  of  the  latter.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  double-acting  loom  is  adapted  to 
raise  a  warp  for  one  pick  of  the  shuttle,  and  then  after  that  pick  lower  and  raise  it  again  before 
the  succeeding  pick.  The  new  features  of  the  Dobbie,  as  thus  built  by  the  Stafford  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  are  the  combining  of  the  ordinary  full  motions  of  the  recurrent  or  reciprocating  harnesses 
with  a  novel  and  peculiar  "  half-and-return  "  motion  of  others  of  the  harnesses  when  so  desired. 
To  gain  the  "  lialf-and-return  "  motion  they  use  an  extra  half-stroke  lifter  (knife),  which  has  half 


Fig.  97ii. 


Fig.  971a. 


Fig.  971. 


Fig.  97 1 c. 


the  limit  of  traverse  that  the  ordinary  lifters  have.  The  half-stroke  lifter  has  suitable  jacks 
engaging  therewith,  which  are  jointed  in  the  common  manner  with  a  connecter  co-operating  with 
an  operating  lever. 

The  half-stroke  lifter  is  reciprocated  by  a  peculiar  half-motion  device.  A  second  "  lialf-and- 
return "  motion  for  certain  other  harness  is  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of  a  pair  of  ordinary 
operating  levers  with  connections  to  a  single  harness  controlled  by  the  levers  working  simultane- 
ously and  oppositely  or  singly.  To  give  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  Figs.  971,  gyia, 
^7 lb,  gyic,  971,^  and  971^  have  been  designed. 

Fig.  971  represents  a  rear  view  of  the  head  or  end  of  the  loom  containing  the  harness-operat- 
ing mechanism.  The  same  also  shows  the  full  and  half-stroke  lifters  as  at  their  midway  points 
of  travel,  and  the  co-acting  jacks  and  conjoined  parts  according  to  their  relative  positions. 

Fig.  97 1 «  is  a  view  of  the  double-hooked  jack  detached. 

Figs.  971(5,  971^:,  97i^and  971^  illustrate  four  successive  relative  positions  of  the  harness  and 
harness-operating  levers  as  they  occur  in  the  weaving  according  to  the  present  explained 
method  (plain  or  gauze). 
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The  parts  indicated  D  and  C  are  portions  of  harness-frames  provided  with  single-eyed 
heddles  carrying  the  warps  m  and  11,  respectively.  These  frames  are  connected  by  the  respective 
cordings  d'  and  c' ,  with  their  operating-levers  d  and  c,  the  former  co-acting  with  full  stroke  lifters 
and  the  latter  with  the  full  and  half-stroke  lifters. 

The  standard  frame  B  is  provided  with  a  doup  heddle,  through  which  passes  one  side  of  the 
looped  cord  or  doup  k,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  skeleton-harness  A.  Frame  B  is 
connected  with  lever  b  by  means  of  cording  b' ,  and  co-acts  with  full-stroke  lifters.  The  skeleton- 
harness  A  (shown  in  portion)  is  operated  by  the  half-motion  levers  a'  a"^,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  Y-shaped  connecting  strap  R,  both  forks  of  which  are  equal  and  connected,  one 
with  each  lever  a'  a^,  respectively,  and  its  stem  is  connected  with  the  skeleton  A.  The  harness- 
frames  B  and  D  make  full  straight-away  motions,  while  the  parts  A  and  C  make  half-and- 
return  motions,  and  are  also  capable  of  making  full  straight-away  motions.  These  parts  are 
thus  termed,  the  former  "/«//-;«(7/w«  "  and  the  latter  "  half-a7zd-retiirn-motion"  harnesses. 

Warp-thread  indicated  by  n  is  the  standard  warp  and  warp-thread  ;«  the  whip-thread. 


Fig.  <y]\d. 


Fig.  971^. 
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The  method  of  operation  for  producing  common  gauze  weaving  is  as  follows  :  The  harness 
C,  carrying  the  standard  warp  n,  is  given  the  half-and-return-motion  in  order  to  carry  the  warp 
to  the  middle  lift,  where  the  descending  whip-thread  in  can  be  passed  under  warp  «,  which  then 
descends,  while  the  doup  k  raises  warp  m  to  form  the  upper  part,  while  the  warp  «  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  shed  for  the  next  pick  of  the  shuttle. 

Referring  to  Fig.  97 1(5  suppose  this  position  is  the  first  position  before  starting  the  loom,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  previously  making  gauze  stitches,  and  which  came  to  a  rest,  while 
the  warps  were  partly  turned  on  themselves  for  the  next  twist.  In  this  position  all  the  harnesses 
A,  B,  C,  D,  are  low  and  the  whip-thread  and  standard-thread,  in  and  n,  are  leveled  and  crossed 
one  above  the  other,  before  being  twisted  in  the  formation  of  the  succeeding  gauze  stitch.  The 
levers  a'  a^  b  c  dm  this  first  position  are  all  in  line  and  the  branches  of  the  forked  connections  are 
both  taut.  Position  of  Fig.  97  ic  is  produced  by  the  levers  a'  and  d  moving  to  the  outer  limit  on 
full-stroke  lifters  and  the  levers  a^  b  c  remaining  at  rest.  This  serves  to  raise  harness  A  and  D 
from  lowest  to  highest  limit.  By  this  shedding  movement  the  crossed  warps  have  been  tightly 
twisted  on  themselves,  and  the  shuttle  here  makes  a  pick  through  the  shed  and  interweaves  the 
filling  between  the  twisted  warps.  Position  Fig.  gyidis  obtained  by  levers  a'  andrt^  moving  oppo- 
sitely on  full  motions — one  on  a  lifter  and  the  other  by  a  retracting-spring,  and  thereby  giving 
their  skeleton-shaft  A  a  half-and-return  motion;  also,  by  lever  b  moving  outwardly  on  a  full-stroke 
lifter,  and  accordingly  moving  the   standard   harness  B  from  low  to   high  limit;  also,  by  lever  c 
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co-acting  with  the  half-stroke  hfter  and  imparting  a  half-and-return  motion  to  its  frame  C;  also, 
by  the  lever  d  moving  inwardly  a  full  motion  by  means  of  a  retracting-spring,  and  imparting  a  like 
motion  to  its  upper  warp-frame,  D,  which  moves  accordingly  from  high  to  low  limit.  During  this 
change  of  position  the  warps  have  been  crossed  and  twisted  on  themselves,  forming  a  gauze  stitch, 
and  then  the  shuttle  picks  and  lays  the  filling.  The  next  and  fourth  position  of  Fig.  971^  is  ar- 
rived at  by  levers  d  and  a'  remaining  at  rest,  while  a"  and  b  are  moved  in  by  virtue  of  their  respec- 
tive retracting-springs,  and  c  is  carried  out  on  a  full  motion  by  virtue  of  its  jack  co-acting  with  a 
full-stroke  lifter.  These  movements  have  caused  the  doup-frame  and  harnesses  A  and  B  to 
descend  from  high  to  low  limit,  frame  C  to  rise  from  low  to  high  limit,  and  frame  D  to  remain  at 
rest  at  low  limit.  In  this  change  of  position  the  warps  have  not  been  twisted,  but  merely  crossed 
side  by  side,  as  in  plain  weaving,  and  in  this  position  of  Fig.  971^  the  shuttle  picks  and  interweaves 
the  filling.  This  position  now  changes  the  position  of  the  upper  and  under  warps  (standard  and 
warp-threads)  reversely  relative  to  the  filling. 

From  the  position  of  Fig.  97 1^  the  changes  may  be  made,  according  to  the  pattern  desired, 
into  a  series  of  succeeding  similar  positions,  and  thus  make  more  plain  weaving-stitches,  or  it  may 
be  changed  back  to  the  second  position  of  Fig.  971c  and  repeat  the  described  gauze  pattern. 

In  Fig.  971/ we  show  the  (upright  lever)  double  action  dobbie  as  built  by  the  Geo.  W. 
Stafford  Manufacturing  Company,  to  which  the  present  explained  mode  of  weaving  gauze  fabrics, 
applies. 

Jacquard  Gauze. 

In  gauze  fabrics  constructed  upon  the  Jacquard  loom,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  large 
and  elaborate  designs  by  the  aid  of  figuring  gauze  and  ordinary  weaving,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
arrange  a  slackener  for  every  whip-thread. 


Fig.  973.    Fig.  974- 
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Fig.  977.     Fig.  978. 


Fig.  972. 


Fig.  975.    Fig.  976. 


Fig.  979.     Fig.  9S0. 


[In  my  treatise  on  "The  Jacquard  Machine,  Analyzed  and  E.xplained,"  etc.,  a  chapter  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  method  of  operation  in  tying  up  looms  for  these  fabrics  as  well  as  the 
preparing  of  designs  for  the  latter  fabrics.] 

We  will  next  explain  the  method  of  operation  and  adjustment  of  slackeners  in  Jacquard 
fabrics  composed  of  threads  working  in  pairs  (one  whip-thread  douping  with  one  ground-thread). 
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In  such  fabrics  every  whip-thread  must  be  threaded  three  times ;  first  in  a  heddle  in  rear  of  the 
regular  harness,  technically  known  as  the  "rear  heddle"  or  "rear  harness."  These  heddles  have 
eyes    i}{   inches   high  and  are  fastened  from   i^^^  to  i^  inches  lower  than  the  heddles  of  the 
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ground-harness  and  the  doup.  This  rear  harness  is  generally  placed  at  a  distance  of  8  to  lO 
inches  from  the  ground-harness.  Each  rear  heddle  is  connected  by  means  of  a  harness-cord  for 
operating  the  corresponding  standard  heddle  of  the  doup  at  the  place  where  the  latter  joins  the 
neck-cords  of  the  Jacquard  machine  (thus  both  harness-cords  to  one  hook),  and  consequently  the 


Fig.  9t)2. 

rear  heddle  will  lift  at  the  same  time  when   raising  the  standard,  and  thus  the  whip-thread  is 
"slackened"  from  the  rear  when  required  to  twist  around  the  ground- warp  when  douping. 

After  the  whip-thread  is  drawn  in  the  rear  heddle,  it  is  next  drawn  in  its  respective  heddle  of 
the  ground-harness,  from  where  it  is  threaded  to  the  doup. 
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In  diagram  Fig.  972  a  plan  of  the  entire  procedure  as  thus  far  explained  is  given. 

In  diagrams  Figs.  973  and  974  are  shown  the  ground  plans  of  threading  the  previously  ex- 
plained Jacquard  gauze.  Fig.  973  represents  the  threading  of  the  whip-thread  in  a  doup  situated 
at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ground-thread  (pair).  Fig.  974  illustrates  a  respective  threading  of  the 
whip-thread  to  a  doup  situated  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  ground-thread  (pair).  Both  positions 
of  doups  to  their  respective  ground  heddle  are  mentioned  as  considered  by  the  weaver  standing  at 
work  in  front  of  the  loom.  Letters  of  reference  are  selected  correspondingly:  R  =  rear-harness; 
C^  ground-harness;  ^/=  heddle  for  ground-warp;  £■  =  heddle  for  whip -thread;  ^=  passing  of 
the  whip-threads  below  ground-warp;  Z'  =  doup-harness; /^  doup.  Whip-threads  are  shown 
in  full  black,  ground-threads  are  shown  outlined. 

Fig.  975  shows  the  corresponding  crossing  as  produced  in  the  fabric  by  using  the  arrange- 
ment illustrated  in  diagram  Fig  973. 

Fig.  976  shows  the  corresponding  crossing  as  produced  in  the  fabric  by  using  the  arrange- 
ment illustrated  in  diagram  Fig.  974. 


Fig.  983. 


Fig.  9S4. 


Diagrams  Figs.  977  and  978  illustrate  the  ground  plans  of  using  two  whip-threads  for 
douping  against  two  ground-threads.  The  following  letters  of  reference  are  selected  correspond- 
ingly: 72  =  rear  harness ;  6^  =  ground-harness;  Z?  =  doup-harness;  ?=  passing  of  the  whip- 
threads  below  ground-threads;  /=  doup.  Threads  a  and  d  in  Fig.  977  =  ground  warp-threads; 
threads  c  and  d  in  Fig.  977  =  whip-threads.  In  diagram  Fig.  978  the  ground-threads  are  indi- 
cated by  letters  c  and  d  and  the  whip-threads  by  letters  a  and  l>. 

Diagrams  Figs.  979  and  980  show  the  corresponding  crossings  as  produced  in  the  fabric  by 
the  respective  threadings  of  whip  and  ground-warp,  illustrated  in  diagrams  Figs.  977  and  978. 

Fig.  977  illustrates  the  threading  of  the  whip-threads  to  a  doup  situated  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  ground-threads.  Fig.  978  illustrates  the  threading  of  the  whip-threads  to  a  doup  situated 
at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  ground-threads. 

Figs.  981  and  982  illustrate  two  examples  of  Jacquard  gauze  produced  upon  principles  pre- 
viously explained. 

Substitutes  for  the  regular  doups  have  lately  been  patented  by  C.  A.  Litdefield,  consisting  of 
a  peculiar  combination  of  metallic   half-heddles. 
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Diagrams  Figs.  983,  984,  985,  986  and  987  illustrate  his  invention. 

Fig.  983  is  a  front  view  of  portions  of  a  set  of  heddle-frame  bars  with  the  invention  apphed. 

Fig.  984  illustrates  a  vertical  section  of  the  bars  of  the  heddle  frame,  and  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  yarns  before  the  crossing  takes  place. 

Fig.  985  is  a  similar  view  showing  the  half-heddles  after  the  crossing  takes  place. 

Figs.  986  and  987  illustrate  a  modified  form  of  needle,  which  for  some  fabrics  are  preferable. 

The  present  method  of  cross-weaving  requires  three  common  harness-frames  for  each  set  of 
doups.  The  middle  frame  is  supplied  with  a  specially-shaped  half-heddle  or  needle  formed  of 
properly  twisted  wire  or  stamped  from  sheet  metal.  When  the  needle  or  half-heddle  is  made  of 
wire,  the  latter  is  twisted  to  form  an  eye  at  the  top  end,  through  which  passes  the  thread  or 
threads  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in  the  pattern  woven.  Below  the  twist  which  forms 
•the  eye  the  wires  are  separated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  continuous  slot  or  loop  from  near 
the  eye  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  lower  end,  where  the  half-heddle  is  formed  with  an  eye  or  loop 
adapted  to  receive  the  bar  upon  which  the  half-heddle  is  strung.  A  single  bar  only  is  used  for 
the  support  of  this  half-heddle.  Through  the  long  slot  or  loop  are  passed  other  loop  wires, 
forming  half-heddles,  there  being  two  of  this  description  to  each  one  of  the  first  named.     These 


Fig.  9S5. 


Fig.  987. 


wires  are  secured,  one  on  the  right  the  other  on  the  left,  to  the  two  outside  heddle-frames  at 'the 
top,  being  strung  on  the  ordinary  cross-bars  of  the  harness-frames,  the  latter  passing  through 
suitably-sized  loops  at  the  top  ends  of  the  looped  wires. 

To  produce  the  desired  pattern,  the  thread  which  is  to  be  twisted  or  crossed  about  its  adjacent 
thread  must  be  drawn  through  the  eye  at  the  top  of  the  lower  half-heddle,  and  the  thread  or 
threads  about  which  it  is  to  cross  are  to  be  drawn  in  between  the  two  upper  loops  or  half-heddles, 
and  in  line  with  the  thread  passing  through  the  lower  heddle-eye.  When  the  harnesses  are  at 
rest,  the  warp-line  is  established  so  as  to  bring  the  yarn  passing  through  the  lower  heddle-eye  to 
a  position  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  up  at  the  forming  of  the  shed  upon  the  desired  side  of  the 
yarn  about  which  it  is  to  be  turned  or  twisted.  The  crossing  is  effected  by  alternately  operating 
the  heddle-frames  to  which  the  upper  half-heddle  or  looped  wires  are  secured,  the  shed  being 
formed  by  lifting  the  harness  or  shaft  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  frame  to  which  the  half-heddles  or 
needles  are  secured  at  the  bottom.  The  upper  looped  wire  not  lifted  slides  easily  down  the 
long  slot  or  loop  in  the  lower  half-heddle,  the  latter  and  the  upper  half-heddle  to  which  the  lifting 
power  is  applied  being  drawn  into  line,  thus  forming  a  guide  for  deflecting  the  thread  about  which 
the  crossing  or  tie  is  formed  to  the  desired  side  of  the  needle  or  lower  half-heddle. 
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Cross-Weaving  for  Chenille  Fabrics. 

A  method  of  cross-weaving  other  than  the  one  derived  by  the  douping  arrangement  is 
largely  practised  in  the  manufacture  of  low-grade  Chenille  as  used  for  rugs,  mosquito-netting  and 
similar  fabrics. 

In  weaving  these  fabrics  the  ground-harness  set  and  the  douping  set  of  harness  are  substi- 
tuted by  using  two  horizontal  wooden  slats  (shafts)  of  a  sufficient  strength,  which  have  in  a 
vertical  position  metal  heddles  (harness  plates  or  needles)  inserted,  pointing  towards  each  other. 
These  harness  plates  are  made  of  thin  pieces  of  metal,  each  formed  with  an  eye  through  it  for 
the  warp-thread  (r  in  Fig.  988^)  and  each  beveled  at  its  end  near  the  eye,  as  shown  at  q,  in  the 
same  diagram,  to  form  an  angle  to  bring  the  passing  points  as  near  together  as  possible. 

The  eyes  q  are  formed  by  making  an  orifice  through  the  harness-plates  and  bending  the 
stock  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  permit  the  warp-threads  to  pass  in 
a  straight  line  through  the  eye,  and  so  that  there  will  be  but  little  friction  of  the  warp  in  the  eyes. 

In  Fig.  988(5  a  front  elevation  of  those  parts  of  a  loom  essential  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  method  of  operation  for  these  fabrics,  is  shown.  (Warpbeam,  lay  and  shuttle-movement 
are  omitted.) 


Fig.  988^. 


Diagram  Fig.  988c  illustrates  a  transverse  sectional  view.  Letters  for  indicating  the  different 
parts  in  the  diagrams  are  selected  to  correspond. 

Diagram  Figs.  988a,  gSSiJ,  9881:,  illustrate  and  explain  the  loom  for  cross- weaving  as  patented 
by  Messrs.  G.  Oldham  and  Wm.  Dixon. 

The  frame  shown  is  composed  of  the  two  side  pieces,  base,  and  top  cross-piece,  on  the  under 
surface  of  which  latter  are  attached  brackets  for  the  roller,  over  which  the  cords  or  straps  pass, 
to  the  ends  of  which  cords  or  straps  the  heddle  shafts  are  attached.  They  are  guided  at  each  end 
by  staples  g g,  passing  around  the  upright  rods  h  h,  and  are  adapted  to  be  alternately  reciprocated 
by  the  levers  i  i,  pivoted  to  the  base,  and  connected  to  the  heddles  by  the  connecting-rods  k  k. 
The  upright  rods  at  each  end  of  the  heddle-shafts  are  connected  together  at  their  upper  and  lower 
ends  by  plates  or  cross-pieces  /  /,  and  these  plates  or  cross-pieces  are  centrally  pivoted  to  the 
horizontal  supports  or  arms,  forming  in  this  instance  a  part  of  the  upright  plates  which  are 
secured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  side  pieces  of  the  main  frame.  In  a  cross-brace,  0,  is  journaled 
the  horizontal  shaft  /,  contiguous  to  one  of  the  plates  /,  which  shaft  is  formed  with  opposite  cams 
at  its  ends,  so  that  the  shaft  when  revolved  will  cause  the  cams  to  act  alternately  against  the  ends 
of  the  plate  /  and  vibrate  it,  and  through  it  and  the  rods  h  h  and  other  plates,  /,  reciprocate  .the 
heddle-shafts   f  f  laterally  and  horizontally  at  the  same  time  they  are  reciprocated  vertically, 
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which  cause  the  harness-plates  to  cross  the  warp-threads  r  r  over  the  filHng-threads  and  to  twist 
them  together  or  cross  them  between  the  filHng-threads. 

The  cam-shaft  p  is  revolved  intermittently  by  the  ratchet-wheel  s,  secured  to  one  end  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  pawl  s' ,  pivoted  to  the  plate  j^,  which  is  pivoted  at  one  end  upon  the  shaft  p  near 
the  ratchet-wheel  s,  and  connected  at  its  other  end  to  the  plate  t,  attached  to  the  front  heddle- 
shaft,  so  the  up  and  down  movement  of  the  heddle  vibrates  the  plate  j^  and  causes  the  pawl  to 
turn  the  shaft  /  at  each  upward  movement  of  the  heddle.  The  plate  s^  is  connected  to  the  plate 
/,  in  this  instance,  by  the  pin  t'  entering  a  slot,  t'^,  made  in  the  plate  t,  to  accommodate  the 
lateral  movement  of  the  heddle. 

Another  loom  for  weaving  this  chenille  as  used  for  rugs  and  curtains  has  lately  been  invented 
by  Messrs.  H.  &  C.  Topham.  Their  improved  method  of  operation  is  shown  in  diagrams  Figs. 
989^  and  9891^  and  990^,  9901?  and  990c.  (Letters  of  reference  for  each  diagram  are  selected  to 
correspond.)  Diagram  Fig.  989a  represents  the  end  view  of  a  loom,  clearly  showing  its 
improvements.     Fig.  9891^  is  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  line  i — 2,  Fig.  9893. 

Figs.  990a,  g^ob  and  990c  are  perspective  diagrams  (as  used  in  the  illustrations  of  their  inven- 
tion), showing  the  prongs  carrying  the  warp-threads  in  their  different  positions. 


Fig.  gSga. 


Fig.  9896. 


Referring  to  letters  of  reference:  A  A  are  the  side  frames  of  the  loom,  B  is  the  main  shaft 
and  C  the  crank-shaft,  D  is  the  lathe,  a  is  the  breastbeam  and  b  the  cloth-roller,  E  is  the  warp- 
beam,  e  the  warp-threads. 

On  the  two  upright  extensions  F  of  the  side  frames  is  a  rock-shaft,  G,  extending  from  one 
side  of  the  loom  to  the  other.  This  rock-shaft  carries  two  arms,  g  g,  having  at  their  outer  ends  a 
comb  H,  provided  with  downwardly  projecting  prongs  h,  which  have  eyes,  i,  at  their  outer  ends, 
through  which  pass  one  set  of  warp-threads,  e.  Situated  below  the  rock-shaft  before  mentioned, 
but  having  its  bearings  in  the  same  upright  extensions  F  F,  is  a  rock-shaft,  _/,  having  two  arms,//, 
which  carry  a  comb,  K,  the  prongs  k  of  which  project  upward.  These  prongs  are  provided  with 
eyes,  /,  through  which  the  remaining  warp-threads  pass.  Rock-shafts  G  and  _/ are  connected  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  comb  H  is  raised  the  comb  K  is  lowered,  and  vice  versa. 

Rock-shaft  G  derives  its  motion  from  main  shaft  B,  as  clearly  shown  in  diagrams  Figs.  9893 
and  9891J.  To  regulate  the  movement  of  the  comb  //'the  crank  q  is  slotted  and  carries  a  crank- 
pin,  u,  adapted  to  be  adjustably  secured  therein,  so  that  the  rod  _^^  can  be  adjusted  either  on  the 
crank  q  or  arm  g' . 

The  lower  rock-shaft  _/ has  also  an  independent  sidewise  movement,  so  that  the  prongs  of  the 
comb  .S'will  have  a  sidewise  motion  as  well  as  the  vertical  motion.  Motion  is  given  to  the  shaft 
/by  a  cam,  .S",  driven  from  the  main  shaft.  When  the  prongs  of  the  combs  are  parted  the  side- 
wise  movement  of  the  lower  comb  and  its  shaft  takes  place 
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The  operation  is  as  follows,  reference  being  made  to  Figs,  ggoa,  ggod  and  990^,  as  showing 
the  pron^js  carrying  the  warp-threads  in  the  different  extreme  positions  during  weaving.  The 
eyes  in  the  ends  of  the  prongs  of  the  combs  are  threaded  with  the  warp-threads  c,  and  the  filling- 
is  thrown  across,  as  shown  in  Fig.  990^,  while  the  combs  are  in  the  position  shown  in  that  figure. 
The  combs  are  then  parted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  990^,  which  will  tie  in  the  filling  previously  inserted. 
Another  pick  is  then  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9901^,  after  which  a  sidewise  movement  is  given  to 
the  lower  comb,  which  causes  the  warp-threads  to  twist  around  each  other  when  the  combs  come 


Fig.  990a 


Fig.  990^. 


Fig.  990f. 


together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  990.:.     The  filling  is  then  pressed  towards  the  woven  part  of  the  fabric 
and  another  pick  is  made,  throwing  another  filling  across. 

Cross-weaving  as  Used  for  the  Manufacture  of  Filtering-bags. 

Another  kind  of  fabrics  (similar  to  those  previously  mentioned),  which  contain  the  cross- 
weaving  for  their  principle  of  construction,  are  those  open-mesh  seamless  fabrics  that  are  used  for 
filtering-bags  for  saccharine  liquids,  etc. 

Diagrams  Figs.  991,  992  and  993  are  given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  operation  for  produ- 
cing these  fabrics,  as  patented  by  B.  Muench. 


Fig.  991.  Fig.  992. 

Fig.  991  is  the  top  view  of  part  of  a  loom,  showing  the  fixed  and  reciprocating  frames;  one 
of  them  has  upwardly  projecting  needles  and  the  other  downwardly  projecting  needles. 

Figs.  992  and  993  are  cross-sectional  views  of  the  harness  part  of  the  loom,  showing  the 
warps  in  their  different  positions.  Letters  indicating  the  different  parts  in  the  diagrams  are  u.sed 
with  reference  to  the  following  explanations  as  to  construction  of  these  fabrics. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  Two  sets  of  warps,  op  and  ?«  7i,  are  used,  one  set,  op,  being 
used  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  seamless  fabric  in  the  loom  and  the  set  m  n  to  form  the  top  of 
the  fabric;  the  same  filling  being  used  for  both  sets  of  warps.  The  warps  o  are  passed  through 
the  eyes  c  of  the  front  row  of  fixed  needles,  C,  which  project  downward.    The  warps  11  are  passed 
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through  the  eyes  c'  of  the  rear  row  of  fixed  needles  C,  which  project  upward.  The  warps/"  are 
passed  through  the  eyes/"  of  the  needles  Fm  the  front  vertically-movable  frame  D,  said  needles 
F  projecting  upward,  and  the  warps  m  are  passed  through  the  eyes/'  of  the  needles  F'  in  the 
rear  vertically-reciprocating  frame  D',  said  needles  projecting  downward.  The  warps  o  and  p, 
which  are  passed  through  the  eyes  of  the  needles  of  the  front  fixed  and  vertically-reciprocating 
bar  and  frame,  are  the  series  for  making  the  bottom  of  the  seamless  fabric,  and  the  warps  m  and  ?i, 
which  are  passed  through  the  eyes  of  the  needles  in  the  rear  fixed  and  vertically-reciprocating 
bar  and  frame,  are  the  series  for  making  the  top  of  the  seamless  fabric.  As  shown  in  Fig.  992, 
the  warps  m,  n  and/  are  raised  and  the  warps  0  lowered.  The  shuttle  !^is  thrown  through  the 
space  between  the  warps  when  those  warps  are  in  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  992,  and  when  the 
shuttle  has  passed,  the  filling  rests  on  top  of  and  across  the  warps  o.  After  the  shuttle  has  thus 
been  thrown,  the  warps  0  and  /  are  ci'ossed  by  the  lowering  of  the  frames  D  and  D' ,  and  thus  the 
filling  is  held  by  warps  o  and  p  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  seamless  fabric.  When  the  warps 
are  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  993  (and  the  shuttle  thrown),  the  frames  D  and  D'  then  raised, 
the  warps  m  and  n  are  crossed,  and  the  filling  is  held  by  warps  m  and  n,  forming  the  top  of  the 
seamless  fabric,  and  so  on. 


Fig.  993. 

In  order  to  hold  warps  and  filling  in  the  position  in  relation  to  each  other  in  the  fabric,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  warps  be  twisted  after  each  shot.  This  twisting  is  obtained  by  reciprocating 
the  frames  E  and  E'  laterally,  for  as  each  series  of  warps  has  part  of  its  warps  passed  through 
laterally-reciprocating  needles  it  is  evident  that  by  the  shifting  of  the  reciprocating  needles  such 
warps  will  become  twisted.  The  frame  D  is  shifted  every  time  the  filling  has  been  shot  between 
the  warps  o  and/,  and  the  frame  D'  isshifted  every  time  the  filling  has  been  shot  between  the 
warps  m  and  n. 


Cross-Weaving  as  Used  for  Producing  Fast  Centre  Selvages. 

Cross-weaving  is  also  used  in  producing  fast  centre  selvages  if  weaving  two  or  more  pieces 
of  a  fabric  at  the  same  time  in  the  loom.  This  method  of  producing  such  selvages  finds  extensive 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  velvet  ribbons,  scarfs,  and  similar  fabrics  characterized  by  their  narrow- 
ness. In  dress  goods  and  similar  abrics,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  widths  are  put  together 
to  be  woven  in  one  width  on  the  loom. 

In  reeding  for  fabrics  woven  with  fast  centre-selvages,  we  must  be  careful  to  leave  one,  two 
or  more  empty  dents  in  the  place  where  the  fabric  has  to  be  cut  in  strips,  or  separated  in  pieces 
after  leaving  the  loom. 

In  Diagrams  994  and  995,  two  specimens  of  such  interlacing  for  headings  are  shown.  In 
the  same  threads,  B,  shown  in  black,  represents  the  whip-threads.    Threads  C,  illustrated  outlined 
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and  shaded,  represent  the  ground  warp.  Threads  indicated  A,  and  shown  outlined,  represent 
the  ordinary  woven  part  of  the  fabric.     The  filHng  is  shown  outlined  in  a  horizontal  position  (D). 

Ground  warp-threads  Cand  corresponding  whip-thread  B  must  be  drawn  in  one  dent. 

In  Diagrams  Figs.  996,  997  and  99S,  illustrations  are  given  of  the  weaving  of  such  fast  centre 
selvages  in  double  pile  fabrics,  woven  side  by  side  in  a  broad  loom.  The  method  of  operation  is 
patented  by  Messrs.  Lister  and  Reixach.  For  forming  two  adjacent  fast  inner  selvages,  both  in 
the  upper  and  lower  cloth  in  double-pile  fabrics,  and  so  as  to  form  the  upper  cloth  immediately 
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Fig.  995. 


above  the  fast  selvages  in  the  lower  cloth,  two  sets  of  needles  of  two  needles  each  are  required. 
The  needles  in  the  upper  set  are  placed  in  a  line  with  the  needles  of  the  lower  set,  and  made  to 
point  downward,  while  those  in  the  lower  set  are  made  to  point  upward.  Both  sets  of  needles 
are  fixed  in  slides,  which  can  be  simultaneously  moved  up  or  down  in  a  fixed  frame.  The  needles, 
near  to  their  points,  have  eyes  formed  through  them,  and  through  the  eyes  of  the  upper  pair  the 
binding-threads  must  be  threaded  which  are  to  form  the  fast  selvages  in  the  upper  cloth,  and 
through  the  eyes  of  the  lower  pair  the  binding-threads  which  are  to  form  the  fast  selvages  in  the 
lower  cloth  must  be  threaded.     With  these  needles  there  are  also  employed  two  pairs  of  thread- 
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eyes,  to  which  a  lateral  movement  can  be  given  fnom  the  low  shaft.  Through  the  upper  pair  pass 
two  selvage-warps  for  the  upper  cloth,  and  through  the  lower  pair  two  selvage-warps  for  the  lower 
cloth.  These  two  pair  of  eyes  are  set  one  above  the  other  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  leave 
space  enough  for  a  shuttle  to  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  warps  threaded  through  them.  The 
points  of  the  upper  pair  of  needles  are  likewise  set  at  a  distance  from  the  points  of  the  lower  pair 
of  needles.  In  the  upward  and  downward  movement  of  the  needles  their  points  are  brought  alter- 
nately above  and  below  the  selvage  warp-threads  with  which  the  binding-threads,  threaded  through 


Fig.  997. 

the  needles,  are  to  be  crossed,  and  when  the  needles  are  at  one  or  the  other  end  of  their  stroke  the 
thread-eyes  are  made  to  shog  sidewise,  so  that  the  warp  binding-threads,  which  receive  an  up- 
and-down  motion,  may  be  brought  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  warps,  which 
receive  a  sidewise  movement,  and  the  binding-threads  and  warps  are  thus  twisted  together  with  a 
false  twist,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  filling,  links  them  together  and  forms  a  fast  selvage. 

Fig.  996  illustrates  a  side  elevation  of  mechanism  required  to  be  used  with  a  single  shuttle-loom 
for  forming  the  fast  inner  selvages  in  the  two  cloths  of  a  double  pile  fabric,  showing  the  binding 
and  warp-threads  in  position  while  weaving  the  bottom  piece. 
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Fig.  997  is  a  side  elevation  corresponding  to  the  previous  one,  except  that  the  binding  and 
warp-threads  are  shown  in  position  while  weaving  the  top  piece. 

Fig.  998  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  selvage  forming  mechanism  for  a  two-shuttle  loom. 
Parts  of  the  framework  of  the  loom  are  illustrated,  cut  away  in  the  three  diagrams  to  show  the 
needles  more  clearly. 

In  Figs.  996  and  997  A  and  A^  are  selvage-warps,  which  are  drawn  from  a  reel  or  bobbin, 
B;  but  which  also  might  be  taken  from  the  same  beam  as  that  upon  which  the  other  selvage- warps 
are  carried,  or  from  the  main  warp-beam.  C  C^  are  the  binding-threads,  which  are  drawn  from 
a  reel  or  bobbin,  D.  The  warps  A  A^  are  threaded  through  the  thread-eyes,  to  which  a  sidewise 
shogging  movement  is  imparted.  The  binding-threads  C  C^  are  threaded  through  the  eyes  of  the 
needles,  to  which  an  up  and  down  movement  is  imparted. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  When  the 
parts  are  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  996,  three 
picks  filling  are  put  into  the  bottom  cloth,  and 
the  thread-eyes  are  during  this  time  shogged 
sidewise  a  distance  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  needles  of  each  pair.  Afterward  the  needles 
descend  and  three  picks  filling  are  put  into  the 
upper  cloth.  After  this  the  needles  rise  and 
three  picks  of  filling  are  put  into  the  bottom 
cloth,  and  during  this  time  the  thread-eyes  are 
shogged  back  into  their  former  position,  and  so 
on  continuously.  In  this  way  the  fast  selvage 
edges  are  formed  in  each  cloth  at  a  short  distance 
apart  from  one  another,  and  each  cloth  can  be 
severed  along  the  small  space  in  between  these 
two  selvage  edges. 

The  mechanism  shown  in  Fig.  998  for  a 
two-shuttle  loom  necessarily  differs  somewhat 
from  that  shown  in  Figs.  996  and  997,  because 
when  two  shuttles  are  thrown  simultaneously  it 
is  necessary  to  open  two  sheds  for  the  shuttles 
to  be  passed  through. 

THE  JACQUARD  MACHINE. 

The  Jacquard  machine   is  required  for  the 
interlacing  of  fabrics  in  which  a   great  number 
of  ends  of  warps  are  bound   differently  in  the 
filling.     Every  Jacquard   machine  can  be  divided  into  the  following  parts : 

I.  The  frame  and  the  perforated  board  through  which  the  neck-cords  are  passed.  2.  The 
griffe  and  the  necessary  attachments  for  lifting  the  same.  3.  The  hooks.  4.  The  needles. 
5.  The  spring  and  spring-frame.  6.  The  needle-board.  7.  The  cylinder,  hammer,  and  batten. 
8.  The  catches.     9.  The  cards.      10.  The  Jacquard  harness. 

In  Fig.  999  we  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principle  of  the  construction  of  a  Jacquard 
machine  by  means  of  the  sectional  cut  of  one  cross  row  in  a  200  Jacquard  machine,  containing 
8  hooks,  (representing  an  8-row-deep  machine),  illustrating  by  it  the  arrangement  of  hooks, 
needles,  griffebars,  springs,  frame  for  holding  the  latter,  and  the  needle-board,  c,  1st  hook;  /,  2d 
hook;  £■,  3d  hook;  /i,  4th  hook;  i,  5th  hook;  /e,  6th  hook;  /,  7th  hook  ;  m,  8th  hook.     These 
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hooks  are  held  in  their  required  places  by  the  eyes  of  the  needles  (see  place  v  at  hook  i)  through 
which  the  former  are  passed. 

The  needles  rest  with  their  heads  a  to  b,  in  the  needle-board,  extending  outside,  towards  the 
cylinder,  for  about  ^  inch.  The  rear  part  of  the  needle — the  loop — is  passed  between  two  bars 
•ef  the  spring-frame,  n,  p,  and  held  by  the  latter  firmly,  but  with  sufficient  play  for  a  longitudinal 
motion  for  pressing  towards  their  springs.  The  pin  0,  is  inserted  for  holding  the  springs  in  their 
places,  requiring  one  pin  for  each  vertical  row  of  needles.  If  the  heads  of  the  needles  are 
pushed  backwards,  in  the  direction  of  arrow,  the  hooks  are  also  moved.  If  the  needles  are  not 
pushed,  the  upper  crooks  of  the  hook  will  remain  in  position,  as  in  drawing,  over  the  griffebar ; 
and  raising  the  latter,  will  consequently  raise  every  one  of  these  hooks. 


Fig.  iooo. 


Fig.  iooi. 

Therefore,  if  a  blank  card  is  pressed  against  the  208  needles  of  the  machine,  used  for  present 
illustration,  all  the  needles  and  hooks  will  be  pushed  back  out  of  the  way  of  contact  with  the 
griffebars,  thus  causing  an  empty  lift  when  they  are  raised ;  while  by  pressing  with  an  empty 
cylinder,  or  with  a  card  containing  as  many  holes  as  the  machine  has  needles,  and  so  placed  that 
the  holes  are  exactly  opposite  the  needles,  none  of  them  would  be  moved,  and  each  hook  would 
remain  vertical  over  its  griffebar ;  and  raising  the  griffe  will  lift  every  hook. 

The  griffe  which  has  its  section  of  the  different  bars  represented  in  Fig.  lOOO,  is  shown  in  its 
top  view  in  Fig.  100 1.  In  the  drawing,  the  dark-shaded  places,  marked  f,  are  the  hollow  places 
through  which  the  screw  is  fastened  to  the  plunger. 
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Fig.  1002. 

The  cylinder  around  which  the  cards  are  working  (for  operating  the  needles  and  these  in 
turn  the  hooks,  neck-cords,  leashes  and  warp-threads)  is  carried  in  the  batten.  This  batten  has 
sufficient  vibratory  motion  to  enable  it  to  move  the  required  distance  away  from  the  needle-board. 
After  coming  in  contact  with  the  catch,  it  still  moves  until  the  cylinder  has  performed  a  complete 
turn.  The  cylinder  is  steadied  in  the  required  position  by  the  hammer  pressing,  by  means  of 
a  spring,  towards  the  lantern  from  below.  Fig.  1002  represents  the  cylinder  with  the  lantern  for 
turning  the  same,  by  means  of  the  catches  mentioned  before. 

The  raising  of  the  "  griffe,"  which  in  turn  also  operates  the  other  parts  of  the  Jacquard  machine, 
as  previously  explained,  is  generally  done  by  means  of  a  lever  arrangement.  Fig.  1003  represents 
the  perspective  view  of  a  400  single-acting  Jacquard  machine  (Shaum  &  Uhlinger,  Phila.,  builders). 
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Fig.  1004  illustrates  the  "Rise  and  Drop  Shed  Jacquard  "  as  built  by  the  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  which  the  bottom  plate  descends  as  the  griffe 
rises,  thus  carrj'ing  down  all  threads  that  are  not  raised  by  the  griffe,  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 

shed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  griffe  has  to  lift 
but  half  as  far  as  on  the  ordinary-  straight  lift  ma- 
chine, for  the  threads  that  descend  form  an  ap- 
proximate half  of  the  shed,  and,  also,  acting  as 
a  counterbalance  for  those  controlled  by  the  griffe, 
make  an  easy,  smooth-working  machine. 

The  special  feature  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  griffe  and  bottom  plate  are  operated,  for 
' '  rise  and  drop  ' ' .  shed  Jacquard  machines  have 
been  built  before  this,  but  have  been  so  constructed 
that  the  bottom  plate  was  coming  up  at  the  same 
time  that  the  hooks  coming  down  with  the  griffe 
came  in  contact  with  it,  thus  striking  a  blow 
which  caused  rebounding  of  the  harness  aud  al- 
lowed no  increase  of  speed. 


Fig.  1003. 


In  this  newer  form  of  machine  a  cam  is  employed  which  gives  a  dwell  to  the  bottom  plate 

while  the  griffe  is  continued  in  action,  so  that  the  griffe  starts  on 

the  upward  movement  be- 
fore the  bottom  plate  be- 
gins to  descend,  and  on 
the  return  motion  the  bot- 
tom plate  comes  to  rest 
before  the  hooks  coming 
down  with  the  increased 
speed.  Another  feature 
contained  in  this  machine 
is  the  forming  of  an 
angular  shed  which  is  of 
great  benefit  in  many 
Fig.  1C05.  cases.  ^^"^   '"O'l 

Fig.  1005  illustrates  the  Double  Cylinder  Jacquard  as  built  by  Messrs.  Henry  Riehl  &  Son, 

Philadelphia. 

The  Jacquard  Cards 

have,  for  regulating  the  required  raising  and  non-raising  of  the  hooks,  holes  punched  so  as  to 

allow  their  respective  needles  to  penetrate  into 

the    cylinder  holes,  and  are  interlaced   in  an 

endless    arrangement;     hence,    one    card    is 

brought  after   the  other   in   rotation  towards 

the  needles. 

If  using  a  great  number  of  cards  in  a  set, 
they  are  made  to  fold  into  a  "rack."  This  is 
done  by  attaching  a  wire  i  to  i  ^  inches  longer 
than  the  cards  at  the  junction  of  say  every 
twelfth  to  twentieth  card.  (See  c,  Fig.  1005*, 
between  cards  indicated  by  a  and  b. ) 


Fig,  looj*' 
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Card  Stamping.* 

As  mentioned  previously,  holes  are  punched  in  each  individual  card,  according  to  the  design. 
This  is  done  for  each  row  at  one'  stroke  or  revolution  of  the  piano-card-punching  machine. 

Fig.  1006  illustrates  the  perspective  view  of  the  Power  Piano  Machine  as  built  by  Messrs. 
John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  while  Fig.  1006*  represents  the  top  view  of  the  "head" 
(cover  taken  off). 

In  the  same,  the  small  open  space  for  holding  the  punches  for  stamping  the  holes  in  the  cards 
for  the  needles,  as  well  as  the  large  opening  for  holding  the  punch  for  stamping  the  peg  holes,  are 
clearly  visible. 

This  Power  Piano  Machine  is  intended  to  increase  the  quantity  of  work  turned  out  by  doing 
away  with  the  hard,  physical  labor  heretofore  necessary  to  operate  one  of  these  machines. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  cutting  section  is  the  same 
as  in  the  old  style  machines,  but  the  stroke  necessary  to  cut  the 
card  is  imparted  to  the  cutting  section  through  the  medium  of 
a  belt  and  fly  wheel,  so  arranged  as  to  be  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator. 

Card  Lacing 

is  now  mostly  done  by  machinery  ;  the  same  combining  in  one 
machine  the  functions  of  a  Peg  and  Lace  Hole  Cutter  and  Lacer. 
In  other  words,  a  pile  of  loose,  blank  cards  isplaced  in  the  machine, 
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which,  without  further  assistance,  automatically  punches  the  peg  and  lace  holes,  and  laces  and 
delivers  the  cards  ready  for  the 

Repeater. 

If  several  sets  of  cards  of  one  design  are  required  for  starting  a  corresponding  number  of 
looms,  and  the  first  set  has  been  produced  by  the  piano  machine,  exact  duplicates  can  be  obtained 
by  means  of  the  ' '  Repeating  Machine. ' '    In  this  machine  the  entire  card  is  duplicated  at  one  stroke. 

The  Jacquard  Harness. 

To  the  lower  end  of  the  hooks  in  the  Jacquard  machine  the  neck-cords  are  adjusted.  The 
latter  are  passed  separately  through  one  of  the  corresponding  holes  of  the  perforated  bottom  board. 
To  these  neck-cords  are  fastened  the  leashes  of  the  Jacquard  harness,  about  one-half  to  one  inch 
above  the  frame  containing  the  rods  which  guide  the  neck-rods  vertically,  as  the  hooks  are  raised 
and  lowered. 

The  different  harness-cords  are  threaded  through  the  "comber-board,"  or  the  "journals," 
in  various  ways,  and  are  called  "tie-ups."  After  the  harness-cords  are  threaded  the  heddles 
are  adjusted. 

*In  a  chapter  on  "  Preparing  and  Stamping  of  Jacquard  Cards,"  comprising  pages  85  to  102  of  the  author's 
treatise  on  "  The  Jacquard  Machine,"  a  thorough  and  complete  description,  conspicuously  illustrated  (45  illustra- 
tions), of  the  above  subject  will  be  found. 
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In  my  treatise,  already  alluded  to,  the  diftsrent  methods  of  ''  tying-up  of  Jacquard  harness  " 
have  been  classified  as  follows: 
I. — Straight-through  tie-up. 
II. — Straight-through  tie-up  for  repeated  effects,  in  one  repeat  of  the  design. 
III. — Straight-through  tie-up  of  Jacquard  loom,  ha\-ing  front  harness  attached. 
IV. — Centre  tie-up. 

V. — Straight-through  and  point  tie-ups  combined. 
VI. — Straight-through  tie-up  in  two  sections. 

VII. — Tying-up  a  Jacquard  harness  for  figuring-part  of  the  design  with  an  extra  warp. 
VIII. — Straight-through  tie-up  in  three  sections. 
IX. — Point  tie-up  in  three  sections. 
X. — Combination  tie-up  in  two  sections. 
XI. — Straight-through  tie-up  in  four  sections. 
XII. — Tying-up  of  Jacquard  looms  with  compound  harness  attached. 
XIII. — Tying-up  Jacquard  looms  for  gauze  fabrics. 
XIV. — Tying-up  harness  for  carpets. 

Each  of  these  methods  of  tying-up  is  treated  in  a  thorough  manner  and  is  fully  illustrated 
by  over  one  hundred  special  illustrations. 


The  Comber-board  and  Methods  of  Figuring  for  it. 

The  comber-board  is  placed  in  the  Jacquard-loom  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  harness- 
cords  from  the  neck-cords  to  their 
respective  position  as  required  by  the 
fabric  for  operating  the  heddles  (to 
which  they  are  adjusted  on  their 
other  extreme  end.)  There  are  two 
kinds  of  comber-boards  in  use.  a. 
Comber-boards  made  of  a  solid  piece 
of  material,  either  wood  or  porcelain, 
or  constructed  by  using  wires  crossing 
each  other  and  adjusted  in  a  frame 
(see  Fig.  1007).  b.  Comber-boards 
made  in  strips  of  either  wood  or 
porcelain  and  adjusted  afterwards  in 
a  wooden  frame  (see  Figs.  1007a  and 

100/3). 


Fig.  1007. 


Comber-boards  Made  of  a  Solid  Piece  of  Material. 

Before  ordering  a  comber-board,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  texture  of  the  fabric  in  the 
loom,  and  also  the  number  or  size  of  the  machine  to  be  used ;  for  the  number  of  holes  per  inch 
in  the  coihber-board  is  regulated  by  this.  Afterwards,  we  may,  if  we  choose,  arrange  the 
number  of  holes  in  depth  of  the  comber-board,  according  to  the  number  of  griffe-bars  in  the 
machine  (guided  by  the  fabric  to  be  made).  We  may  have  eight  griffe-bars  in  the  machine,  and 
arrange  the  comber-board  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  rows  deep;  or  we  may  have  12  griffe-bars  in  the 
machine,  and  arrange  the  comber-board  12,  10,  8,  6,  4  rows  deep. 

Rule:  The  number  of  holes  to  one  inch  in  the  comber-board  must  equal  the  texture  of  the 
fabric  to  one  inch  in  loom. 

The  width  and  depth  of  the  comber-board  are  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  cloth  required 
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and  by  the  design  to  be  used.  The  greater  the  number  of  rows  in  depth  the  closer  they  must 
be ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  width.  It  is  necessary  to  take  care  not  to  have  the  comber-board 
too  deep,  as  the  consequence  would  be  a  bad  shed ;  furthermore,  we  must  not  have  the  holes  too 
close  together,  as  in  a  high  texture  this  would  make  trouble  in  the  weaving  through  the  catch- 
ing of  the  heddles  with  the  warp,  and  also  cause  useless  chafing  of  the  warp-threads  and  the 
heddles. 

The  Changing  of  Solid  Cojnber-boards  for  Different  Textures. 

In  Jacquard  work  we  generally  use  the  same  texture,  or  as  near  as  possible,  as  the  loom  is 
tied  up  for ;  but  changes  are  unavoidable.  If  we  must  reduce  the  texture  of  the  fabric  in  a  Jac- 
quard loom  tied  up  with  a  solid  comber-board,  we  must  also  reduce  proportionally  the  number  of 
hooks  and  needles  used  in  designing,  and  hence  the  number  of  heddles  used  per  inch.  These 
heddles  will  thus  be  left  empty  when  drawing  in  the  warp.  To  accomplish  this,  lift  the  full 
machine  and  throw  the  hooks  not  to  be  used  from  the  griffe-bars,  lowering  in  this  way  every  mail 
which  is  not  to  be  used.  Sometimes  there  may  be  only  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hooks  to  be 
thrown  off,  on  account  of  the  design.  At  other  times  it  may  be  necessary  that  one-eighth,  or  one- 
fourth,  or  even  one-half,  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  dropped  for  this  purpose. 


Comber-boards  Made  in  Strips  and  Adjusted  Afterwards  in  a  Frame. 

By  these  comber-boards  which  are  used  to  a  great  advantage  on  narrow  loom  work  up  to 
36-inch  fabrics,  we  can  change  the  texture  for  the  fabric ;  for  the  strips  composing  the  comber- 
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Fig.  10075. 

board  may  be  drawn  apart,  thus  changing  the  high  texture  to  lower.  To  give  a  clear  under- 
standing, Figs,  \ooya  and  loo'/b  are  given. 

Fig.  10073  represents  an  8-row  deep  comber-board,  a,  b,  c,  d,  composed  of  10  strips  which 
are  set  close  together.  By  examining  each  strip  5  cross-rows  of  holes  will  be  found,  making  the 
whole  number  of  holes  400. 

Suppose  this  comber-board  is  intended  for  a  texture  of  100  ends  per  inch;  this  will  give  for 
the  width  of  the  fabric  (shown  below,  i,  k  to  /,  m)  4  inches. 

In  Fig.  ioo7«,  the  comber-board  is  arranged  for  a  texture  of  half  as  many  ends,  or  50  holes 
per  inch,  and  the  10  strips  are  arranged  accordingly;  the  empty  places  between  the  strips  are  of 
same  size  as  the  strips  themselves,  and  the  fabric  design  below  the  comber-board  is  arranged  to 
correspond. 
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GOBELIN  TAPESTRY. 


Tapestr}^  is  neither  real  weaving  nor  true  embroidering.  Though  wrought  upon  a  loom  and 
upon  a  warp  stretched  out  along  its  frame,  there  is  no  filling  thrown  across  the  threads  with  a 
shuttle,  but  the  filling  is  worked  with  many  short  threads  of  various  colors,  put  in  with  a  needle. 
Tapestry  runs  back  into  remote  antiquity.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  tapestry  for  cur- 
tains and  other  hangings;  and  the  use  of  it  for  like  purposes  was  common  throughout  Europe  in 
the  succeeding  ages.  "Arras"  was  the  usual  name  for  hangings  of  this  kind,  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  produced  in  that  town  in  England.  "French  tapestry"  has  long  been  famous 
also.  Francis  I.  brought  Flemish  workmen  to  Fontainebleau,  and  the  establishment  was  kept  up 
by  his  successors.  A  hundred  years  later,  Colbert,  the  celebrated  minister  to  Louis  XIV.,  took 
under  his  protection  a  manufactory  which  had  been  set  up  by  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of 
"Gobelin,"  originally  dyers;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  productions  of  the  "Hotel  royal  des 
Gobelins"  were  universally  admired.  The  well-known  tapestry  which  for  many  generations  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords,  London,  England,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire 

of  1834,  were  Flemish,  and  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  But  the  culminating  point  in 
the  history  of  tapestiy  was  when  Rafaelle  was  employed 
to  make  the  designs  for  a  series  of  Scripture  subjects,  to 
be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  chapel  in  Rome. 
Tapestry  work  is  the  most  costly  and  effective  of 
the  te.xtile  manufacture.  We  will  next  explain  the 
method  of  operation  as  observed  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  fabrics  during  the  last  three  centuries.  (Older 
kinds  of  tapestries,  for  example  the  well-known 
"  Bayeux  tapestry"  were  wrought  by  the  needle  on  the 
surface  of  the  cloth  and  thus  are  actually  produced  by 
embroidering).  As  mentioned  before,  the  warp-threads 
are  stretched  in  a  frame  (loom)  in  a  vertical  position  for 
the  weavers.  The  method  of  interlacing  the  filling 
into  the  before  mentioned  warp  is  done  after  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  plain  weave  by  means  of  various  numbers 
of  colored  filling-threads  each  guided  by  a  needle. 
Fi.;.  1008.  These  different  colors  of  filling  are  arranged  after  a  cer- 

tain design.  For  this  purpose  warp-threads  in  the  required  position  are  pulled  by  the  weaver 
towards  himself  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  the  required  needle  (bobbin)  block  con- 
taining the  color  of  filling  as  called  for  by  the  design  is  inserted.  Supposing  in  the  present  example 
the  weaver  pulls  towards  himself  the  uneven  numbered  warp-threads  (1,3,  5,  etc.)  with  the  left  hand, 
and  inserts  the  block  containing  the  required  colored  thread  in  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  by 
means  of  the  right  hand.  Next  he  pulls  the  even  numbered  warp-threads  (2,4, 6,  etc.)  and  returns 
the  block  before  mentioned.  In  this  manne:  the  weaver  continues  to  entwine  one  color  until  a 
certain  part  of  the  design  requiring  this  color  is  finished.  He  takes  ne.xt  another  color  as  required 
by  the  design  and  finishes,  similar  to  the  before  explained  method,  any  place  where  this  color  is 
required.  In  this  manner  he  continues  to  treat  each  color  as  required  by  the  design.  The  beat- 
ing up  of  the  filling  so  inserted  is  done  by  means  of  a  comb.  Taking  the  fabric  into  consideration 
in  its  vertical  position  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  interlacing  from  one  color  effect  to  the  other; 
therefore  these  effects  must  be  sewed  together  after  the  embroidering  is  done. 
Diagram  Fig.  1008  illustrates  the  method  of  operation  for  such  a  Gobelin. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  CALCULATIONS 
NECESSARY  FOR  THEIR  MANUFACTURE. 

The  analysis  of  textile  fabrics  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  knowledge  required  in  a  com- 
petent designer  and  manufacturer.  In  addition  to  theory  a  practical  experience  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  fabrics  is  likewise  called  for.  Thorough  analysis  consists  not  only  in 
"picking  out"  the  arrangement  of  the  interlacing  of  warp  and  filling  (the  weave),  but  also  in  ascer- 
taining the  materials  of  which  both  systems  of  threads  are  composed,  the  process  such  raw 
materials  must  be  subjected  to  before  the  required  yarn  or  thread  is  produced,  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  fabric  on 'the  loom,  as  also  the  various  processes  commonly  designated  as  finish- 
ing. 

The  analysis  of  a  fabric  is  not  always  required  for  duplicating  the  fabric,  as  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  for  its  main  object  only  one  of  the  previously  mentioned  points,  as  to  materials  used, 
amount  of  twist  in  yarn,  process  of  finishing  necessary,  etc.  But  whichever  special  point  is  re- 
quired to  be  ascertained,  or  should  a  complete  reproduction  of  a  given  sample  be  required,  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  have  a  clear  understanding  (or  analysis)  of  all  points.  For  example  :  A  knowledge 
of  the  weave  will  be  the  guide  for  a  special  analysis  as  to  the  materials  to  use — the  amount  of  twist 
to  put  into  the  yarn — or  the  finish  required,  for  the  harder  a  weave  "  takes  up"  the  stronger  the 
warp  yarn  must  be  (as  to  quality  of  material  to  use,  or  amount  of  twist  to  be  put  into  the  yarn) 
so  as  to  resist  the  amount  of  wear  incurred  during  the  weaving.  The  weave  employed  in  inter- 
lacing the  warp  and  filling,  and  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  yarn,  will  influ- 
ence the  process  of  finishing  required,  etc. 

The  complete  analysis  of  textile  fabrics  can  thus  be  classified  underthefollowing  eight  points; 
I.  Ascertaining  the  Weight  per  Yard  and  Ends  per  Inch  in  Warp  and  Filling  for  the  Fin- 
ished Fabric  from  a  Given  Sample. 
II.  Ascertaining  the  Weave. 

III.  Ascertaining  Raw  Materials  Used  in  the  Construction  of  Textile  Fabrics. 

IV.  Ascertaining  the  Texture  Required  in  Loom  for  a  Given  Fabric  Sample. 

V.  Ascertaining  the  Arrangement  of  Threads  in  a   Sample  according  to  their  Color  and 
Counts  for  the  Warp  and  Filling. 

VI.  Ascerta'ning  the  Sizes  of  the  Yarns,  or  their  Counts,  as  Necessary  to  be  Produced  For 
the  Reproduction  of  the  Given  Sample. 

VII.  Ascertaining  the  Weight  of  the  Cloth  per  Yard  from  the  Loom. 
VIII.  Ascertaining  the  Process  of  Finishing  Necessary,  and  Amount  of  Shrinkage    of  the 
Fabric  during  this  Process. 

These  eight  points,  when  carefully  considered,  will  in  most  cases  produce  the  required  object, 
"a  thorough  analysis  "  or  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  construction  of  the  fabric  with  which 
the  manufacturer  has  to  deal. 

I.     Ascertaining  the  Weight  per  yard  of  the  Finished  Fabric,  and  its   Finished  Texture 
(Ends  per  inch  in  Warp  and  Filling). 

Usually  the  sample  given  to  the  designer  for  analysis  is  less  in  length  than  one  yard  (of  the 
finished  fabric),  and  generally  narrower  than  the  finished  width  of  the  cloth ;  oftentimes  only  one 
or  two  square  inches,  or  even  less,  being  furnished.     Should,  however,  one  or  more  yards  of  a 
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fabric,  having  its  regular  width  be  given,  it  is  easy  for  the  designer  to  solve  the  question  by 
weighing  the  cloths  given  and  dividing  the  weight  thus  ascertained  by  the  number  of  yards  in 
the  sample.  The  result  will  be  the  weight  per  yard  of  the  finished  fabric.  But  when  the  size 
of  the  sample  submitted  is  small  (less  than  one  yard)  the  weight  per  yard  must  be  found  by 
figuring  in  proportions. 

Ride  for  Ascertaining  from  a  Small  Sample  {finished)  tlic  Weight  of  the  Fabric  in  Ounces  for  One 

Yard. 

Cut  your  sample  to  a  known  size,  and  divide  the  number  of  square  inches  thus  derived  into 
the  number  of  square  inches  which  one  yard  of  the  fabric  will  contain. 

1944  square  inches  J  wide  fabrics  =  54  inches  wide. 
972        '■  "       I-     '■  "  27       " 

Multiply  the  result  with  the  weight  in  grains  of  your  sample  and  divide  the  product  by  437;^ 
which  will  give  you  the  ounces  per  yard  for  the  fabric  in  question. 

For  example :  Suppose  you  have  a  f  wide  fabric.  The  sample  cut,  or  stamped,  with  a  die, 
3  inches  by  3  inches  equals  9  square  inches.  Suppose  the  weight  of  these  9  square  inches  is 
25  grains. 

Question:  Required  the  weight  in  ounces  of  one  yard  of  cloth,  being  f  wide? 

Aiiswer :  f  or  54  inches  wide  fabric  54  x  36  or  1944  square  inches. 

1944  -H  9  =  216  X  25  ^  5400  -e-  437.5  =  12.34  oz.;  thus  the  weight  of  the  fabric  is  I2i^  oz. 

Another  example.  Take  a  |  wide  fabric.  The  sample  cut,  or  stamped  with  a  die  3  inches 
by  4  inches,  equals  12  square  inches.     Suppose  the  weight  of  these  12  square  inches  is  28  grains. 

Questio7i :  Required  the  weight  in  ounces  of  one  yard  of  cloth  to  be  27  inches  wide. 

Answer :  27  inches  wide  fabric  =  27  x  3^  or  972  square  inches. 

972  -=-12  =  81X28^  226S  -^  437-5  =  5.18  oz.,  weight  of  fabric  per  yard. 

Table  for  Ascertaining  the  Number  of  Square  Inches  in  any  Fabric  zvith  a  Width  of  18  Inches 

to  5./  Inches. 


Width  of  Fabric 
in  inches. 

Number  of 
square  inches 
in  one  yard. 

Width  of 
in  inc 

Fabric     Number  of 
square  mches 
in  one  yard. 

18 

648 

37 

1332 

19 

6S4 

38 

1368 

20 

720 

39 

1404 

21 

756 

40 

1440 

22 

792 

41 

1476 

2.3 

828 

42 

1512 

24 

864 

43 

1548 

25 

900 

44 

1584 

26 

936 

45 

1620 

27 

972 

46 

1656 

28 

1008 

47 

1692 

29 

1044 

48 

1728 

30 

1080 

49 

1764 

31 

1116 

50 

1800 

32 

1152 

51 

1836 

33 

1188 

52 

1872 

34 

1224 

53 

1908 

35 

1260 

54 

1944 

36 

1296 

60 

2160 

To  Ascertain  the  Finished  Textia-e  of  the  Stibmitted  Sample. 

Yox  this  purpose  unravel  a  few  ends  of  the  warp  and  filling  of  each  system  on  one  side  of 
the  sample,  and  count  the  number  of  threads  one  inch  contains  (in  each  system).     In  the  places 
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from  which  the  filling  has  been  extracted  the  texture  for  the  warp  will  be  found,  and  in  the  places 
from  which  the  warp-threads  have  been  drawn  the  filling  texture  will  be  found.  It  is  best  to 
ascertain  the  texture  for  each  system  of  threads  in  at  least  two  different  places,  so  ihat  if  found 
to  be  the  same  it  will  serve  as  a  test  for  correct  work.  If  found  not  to  correspond,  it  will  require 
a  third  counting  of  the  respective  threads  per  inch,  so  as  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  previous 
countings  is  correct.  Fabrics  having  a  fancy  arrangement  with  regard  to  their  threads  frequently 
require  to  have  the  number  of  threads  ascertained  in  more  than  one  inch.  In  some  fabrics  the 
texture  must  be  found  by  counting  the  number  of  threads  in  one  repeat  of  the  pattern  and  then 
dividing  this  result  by  the  number  of  inches  these  threads  occupy  in  the  fabric. 

Example. —  i8o  threads  of  warp  in  one  repeat  of  the  pattern  occupy  3^  inches  space  in  the 
finished  fabric.  Question:  Find  the  texture  (average).  Answer:  180  ^  3 ^<(  ^  48  threads,  tex- 
ture of  warp  in  given  sample. 

II.  Ascertaining  the  W^eave. 

This  part  of  the  analysis  of  a  fabric  is  based  first  of  all  upon  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  theory  of  constructing  the  various  weaves  for  single  cloth,  double  cloth,  etc.  It  also  requires, 
in  dealing  with  heavy  fulled  fabrics,  or  fabrics  having  the  face  filling  broken  during  the  process  of 
finishing,  a  considerable  amount  of  patience. 

Ascertaining  the  weave  implies  to  the  designer  that  he  is  to  solve  from  a  sample  the  manner 
in  which  both  systems  of  threads,  composing  the  fabric,  interlace  each  other,  and  this  is  techni- 
cally known  as  the  "picking-out"  process.  An  experienced  designer  will  in  most  cases  ascertain 
the  weave  necessary  for  producing  a  given  sample  by  a  mere  glance  at  it,  while  in  fabrics  having 
fine  counts  of  silk  or  cotton  yarn  the  microscope  will  assist  him  in  designating  the  weave  without 
"picking-out."  But  as  such  skill  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  years  of  practice  and  experience  we 
will  define  the  "picking-out"  process  for  the  benefit  of  the  unskilled. 

If  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the  weave  in  a  fabric  having  a  nap  on  its  surface,  the  nap  must 
be  carefully  removed  by  singeing  it  off  by  holding  it  over  a  flame,  care  being  taken  not  to  burn 
the  threads.  Next  carefully  remove  the  burnt  refuse  adhering  to  the  structure  with  a  sharp  knife. 
(It  is  well  to  have  a  sharp  knife  or  razor  always  at  hand  for  this  purpose.) 

Always  endeavor  to  get  the  samples  for  "picking-out"  sufficiently  large,  containing  at  least 
two  or  three  repeats  of  the  weave,  warp  and  filling-ways,  in  excess  of  the  amount  01  cloth 
necessary  for  liberating  threads  in  each  system,  so  as  to  get  the  proper  starting-point  for  commen- 
cing to  pick-out.  If  a  sample  is  submitted  for  "picking-out"  which  does  not  contain  a  complete 
repeat  of  the  weave,  dissect  the  amount  on  hand  and  finish  the  complete  weave  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  given  in  the  theory  of  constructing  weaves.  The  experienced  designer, 
when  he  gets  a  sample  for  dissection,  readily  understands  which  system  of  threads  are  the  warp 
and  which  the  filling,  but  to  the  inexperienced  this  will  prove  the  first  difficulty  which  will  have 
to  be  mastered.  To  aid  in  this  the  following  rules  are  given,  which  if  carefully  considered  (with 
reference  to  the  sample  given)  must  greatly  assist  the  novice  in  solving  the  problem. 

If  the  sample  submitted  for  "picking-out"  contains  a  part  of  the  selvage,  the  latter  will 
readily  indicate  warp  from  filling,  for  the  selvage-threads  always  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  warp. 

If  the  threads  in  one  system  are  "harder"  twisted  than  in  the  other,  the  hard-twisted  threads 
are  generally  the  warp  system. 

If  the  sample  submitted  for  analyzing  has  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "face-finish" 
(kersey,  beaver,  doeskin,  broadcloth,  etc.),  the  direction  of  the  "  nap"  indicates  the  warp. 

The  "counts"  of  yarn  found  used  in  each  system  will  often  assist  in  ascertaining  which  is  the 
warp  and  which  is  the  filling,  for  in  most  instances  the  yarn  used  for  warp  is  of  a  finer  number 
than  the  filling. 
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If  the  fabric  has  cotton  yarn  for  one  system  of  threads  and  woolen  for  the  other  (as  in  union 
fabrics),  the  cotton  yarn  is  generally  the  warp  j'arn. 

If  in  the  sample  submitted  for  analysis  the  one  system  of  threads  is  found  to  ha\-e  been  sized 
or  starched,  and  not  the  other,  the  former  is  the  warp. 

If  the  sample  contains  "reed  marks"  (or  im- 
perfections known  to  the  weaver  as  being  caused 
only  by  the  warp  system),  such  imperfections 
readily  characterize  the  respective  systems  of 
threads. 

Another  guide  for  distinguishing  the  warp 
from  the  filling  is  found  in  the  "style"  of  the 
respective  fabrics  submitted  for  "picking  out." 
In  fabrics  having  a  striped  character,  or  check 
effects  in  which  the  one  direction  of  the  lines  is 
prominent  compared  with  the  others,  the  direc- 
luuy.  ^.^^  ^j.  ^j^^  stripes,  or   the    prominent    lines    in 

the  check,  indicate  the  warp  system. 

In  fabrics  composed  of  two  systems  of  filling  (face  filling  and  backing)  and  one  system  of 
warp,  the  heavy  and  soft-spun  filling,  known  as  the  "  backing,"  indicates  itself,  and  thus  the  system 
of  threads. 

Fabrics  are  generally  dissected  by  in- 
vestigating the  method  of  interlacing  the 
filling  into  the  warp;  some  fabrics  require 
their  weaves  to  be  dissected  by  ascertaining 
the  interlacing  of  successive  warp-threads 
in  the  filling,  such  as  the  corkscrews,  diago- 
nals and  similar  fabrics.  Weaves  in  pile 
fabrics,  such  as  velvets.  Astrakhans,  etc.,  are 
ascertained  the  quickest  by  analyzing  the 
body  structure. 

The  instrument  required  for  "picking 
out"  is  a  strong  needle  with  a  sharp  point. 
In  some  instances  the  microscope  is  found 
to  be  of  much  service.  The  work  of  picking 
out  a  sample  is  most  readily  accomplished 
by  proceeding  as  follows  :* 

Clear  off  the  nap  or  fibres  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sample  as  previously  mentioned. 
In  fabrics  without  a  nap  this  is,  of  course, 
not  required.     Next  unravel  sufficient  filling 
on  top  of  the  fabric,  and  warp  on   the  left 
hand  side,  to  produce  two  fringed  edges  of 
say  about  %  to  yi  inch  in  length.     If  you 
should  desire  to  save,  from  the  sample  sub- 
mitted for   analysis,  as  much   as   possible, 
make  straight  cuts  with  the  scissors  at  a  distance  of  about  ^2  to  }^  inches  from  where  you  want 
to  stop  dissecting  threads.    This  procedure  is  illustrated  by  diagram  Fig.  1009.  A-B-C-D,  sample 
submitted  for  "picking  out."     Arrow  0  direction  of  warp.     Arrow  0^  direction  of  filling. 
*Use  picking  out  of  the  filling  from  the  structure  in  the  example  given  for  explanation. 
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Fig.  ion. 


The  cuts  in  the  fabric  are  shown  at  the  places  indicated  by  e  and  f.     Letter  5  indicates  the 

place  where  the  first  warp-thread  and  the  first  pick  meet— the  point  for  commencing  to  "  pick-out." 
After  the  sample  is  prepared  according  to  the  illustration  just  given,  raise  the  first  pick  about 

tV  of  an  inch  with  the  "picking-out  needle."     See  Fig.  loio. 

Place  the  sample  in  the  left  hand  as  shown  in  diagram  loi  i,  next  ascertain  the  arrangement  of 

interlacing  pick  number  i,  warp-ways,  until  repeat  is  obtained. 

Every  time  a  warp-thread  is  found  situated 
above  the  filling,  put  a  corresponding  indication 
on  the  respective  square  of  the  designing  paper 
(with  pencil  marks  or  prick  holes  with  the 
needle),  whenever  you  find  the  filling  covering 
(floating  over)  one,  two  or  more  successive 
warp-threads,  leave  correspondingly  one,  two 
or  more  successive  squares  empty  in  the  lateral 
line  of  small  squares  upon  the  designing  paper. 
After  the  intersecting  of  number  i  pick 
has  been  clearly  ascertained  liberate  this  pick 
out  of  the  fringed  warp  edge  and  duplicate 
the  procedure  with  pick  number  2,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  picks  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  until  the  repeat  is 
obtained.  If  dealing  with  a  soft-spun  filling 
yarn  be  careful  in  raising  it,  to  avoid  breaking 
the  thread ;  also  be  careful  that  after  the 
interlacing  of  the  pick  has  been  ascertained,  it 

is  entirely  removed  so  that  no  small  pieces  of  the  thread  remain  in  the  fringed  part  of  the  warp; 

for  if  such  should  be  the  case  it  might  lead  to  mistakes  in  examining  the  next  adjoining  pick. 

III.  Ascertaining  Raw  Materials  Used  in  the  Construction  of  a  Fabric. 

In  most  cases  an  examination  of  the  threads  liberated  during  "picking-out"  with  the  naked 
eye  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fabric  yet  sometimes 
it  is  found  necessary  to  use  the  microscope  or  a  chemical  test  for  their  detection.  For  example  :  Tests 
might  be  required  to  show  whether  a  certain  thread  is  all  wool  or  whether  a  certain  thread  is 
all  silk,  etc.     For  solving  such  questions,  the  following  methods  are  given : 

A  common  and  ready  method  for  ascertaining  the  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable 
fibres  is  to  burn  some  of  the  threads  of  yarn  in  a  flame.  The  vegetable  fibre  is  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while  the  animal  fibre,  in  addition  to  these,  contains  nitrogen. 
By  burning,  the  threads  used  in  testing  the  first  mentioned  fibre  will  result  in  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  while  those  of  the  latter,  or  of  animal  fibre,  result  in  combinations  containing  nitrogen  which 
element  readily  makes  itself  known  by  its  peculiar  smell  or  disagreeable  odor  similar  to  burnt 
feathers.  Another  point  which  it  is  well  to  note  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  thread  com- 
posed of  vegetable  origin  burns  as  compared  with  the  burning  of  the  thread'  having  an  animal 
substance  for  its  basis.  In  the  latter  case,  only  a  little  bunch  of  porous  carbon  forms  itself  at  the 
end  submitted  to  the  flame,  and  it  does  not  form  a  flame  as  in  the  case  of  the  former.  As  in 
some  instances  these  two  tests  will  be  found  unreliable,  a  more  exact  analysis  maybe  required.  If 
so,  proceed  after  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  formulas : 

To  Detect  Cotton  or  other  Vegetable  Fibre  in  Woolen  or  Silk  Fah'ics. 

Boil  the  sample  to  be  tested  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  the 
wool  or  silk  fibre  will  rapidly  dissolve,  producing  a  soapy  liquid.     The  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
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fibre  therein  will  remain  undisturbed,  even  though  boiling  in  weak  caustic  alkalies  for  several 
hours,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  samples  below  the  surface  of  the  solution  during  the  opera- 
tion. If  during  this  steeping  process  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  cotton  fibre  becomes  rotten, 
especially  when  the  exposed  portions  are  also  at  the  same  time  brought  under  the  influence  of 
steam.  (Any  cotton  fibres  remaining  from  the  testing,  if  colored,  may  be  bleached  in  chlorine 
water,  and  afterwards  dissolved  with  cupro-ammonia.) 

Prof  E.  Kopp  gives  the  following  test :  "  Wool  is  only  soluble  in  cupro-ammonia  by  the 
aid  of  heat.  Concentrated  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  preferably  hydrochloric,  act  in  the 
cold  upon  silk,  but  not  on  wool.  The  dissolving  properties  of  cupro-ammonia  on  all  vegetable 
fibres,  make  it  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  tests.  Cupro-ammonia  is  prepared  by  suspending 
strips  of  copper  in  concentrated  ammonia  in  a  large  flask,  tightly  corked  and  occasionally  shaken, 
so  as  to  bring  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  By  degrees  a  tolerably  concen- 
trated solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  ammonia  is  obtained  which  dissolves  cotton,  and  other 
vegetable  fibres,  leaving  animal  fibres  untouched." 

To  Detect  Silk  from  Wool  or  the  Vegetable  Fibres. 

Prof  Hummel  gives  the  following  process  in  his  treatise  on  "The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics:" 
"  The  best  solvent  for  silk  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper  and  glycerine,  made  up  as  follows : 
Dissolve  i6  grams  copper  sulphate  in  1^0-160  c.  c.  distilled  water,  and  add  8-10  grams  pure 
glycerine  (Sp.  Gr.  1.24);  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  lias  to  be  dropped  gradually  into  the  mixture 
till  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  jusj:  re-dissolves;  excess  of  NaOH  must  be  avoided."  This 
solution  does  not  dissolve  either  wool  or  the  vegetable  fibres  and  thus  serves  as  a  distinguishing 
test. 

Still  another  method  is  given,  as  follows:  Concentrated  zinc  chloride,  138°  Tw.  (Sp.  Gr.  1.69) 
made  neutral  or  basic  by  boiling  with  excess  of  zinc  oxide,  dissolves  silk,  slowly  if  cold,  but  very 
rapidly  if  heated,  to  a  thick  gummy  liquid.  This  reagent  may  serve  to  separate  or  distinguish 
silk  from  wool  and  the  vegetable  fibres,  since  these  are  not  affected  by  it.  If  water  be  added  to 
the  zinc  chloride  solution  of  silk,  the  latter  is  thrown  down  as  a  flocculent  precipitate.  Dried  at 
230°  to  235°  F  the  precipitate  acquires  a  vitreous  aspect,  and  is  no  longer  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Rules   for  Arranging   the   Fabric   to   be  Tested   and   Methods   for  Ascertaining  the 
Various   Percentages  of  Each  Fibre  Composing  the  Thread  or  Woven  Cloth. 

Cut  the  sample  to  be  tested  to  a  known  size  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  or  stamp  out  the  de- 
sired quantity  with  a  die,  of  which  you  know  the  exact  size.  Always  use  the  largest  sample  avail- 
able and  be  very  accurate  in  cutting  to  measure.  Next  weigh  the  sample  upon  a  scale  (of  great  ac- 
curacy) and  make  a  careful  memorandum  of  its  weight;  then  submit  the  sample  to  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  tests  (adapted  to  the  material  to  be  tested),  and  dry  the  remaining  fibre.  Weigh 
the  latter  after  thoroughly  dry  and  deduct  the  weight  from  the  gross  weight  previously  obtained. 
The  remainder  will  represent  the  weight  of  the  fibre  dissolved  by  the  test. 

"  The  amount  of  each  kind  of  fibre  hi  sample  is  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  each  fibre 
in  a  full  piece  of  cloth!' 

Example  :   Required  to  ascertain  percentage  of  cotton  and  wool  fibres  in  a  fabric. 

Sample  stamped  with  a  die  2X4  inches  =  8  square  inches  weighs  24  grains.  Suppose 
the  "  caustic  soda  "  process  for  testing  is  used  and  the  refuse  of  cotton,  dried,  weighs  8  grains. 
Hence: 

24  grains  gross  weight  of  cloth  8  square  inches. 
8       "       weight    of  cotton   in   8  square  inches. 

16      "  "  "     wool      "    8  square  inches. 
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Or,  8  grains  cotton  in  24  grains  gross  weight  =:  331^  per  cent,  of  100. 
16      "       wool     "   24       "  "  "        =  66^       "  "     " 

24      "  100 

Answer :  The  cloth  given  for  testing  in  the  present  example  contains  33}^  per  cent,  cotton 
and  66^  per  cent,  wool,  or,  one-third  of  the  mixture  is  cotton  fibre  and  two-thirds  wool  fibre. 

IV.    To  Ascertain  the  Texture  of  Fabrics  Required  in  Loom. 

Of  all  the  different  points  required  to  be  ascertained  the  present  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
to  master,  in  fact,  it  can  only  be  accomplished  after  considerable  practical  experience.  To  mate- 
rially aid  the  novice  in  this  work,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  he  provide  himself  with  a  col- 
lection of  different  samples  of  finished  fabrics  with  the  given  amount  of  shrinkage  of  each  during 
finishing.  Such  a  collection  he  can  afterwards  use  as  a  guide  for  ascertaining  the  texture  of 
similar  fabrics. 

Tlie  Shrinkage  of  a  Fabric  in   Width  from  Loom  to  Case  (or  Finished  State). 

The  "setting"  of  a  fabric  in  the  loom,  or  the  reed-space  the  warp  must  occupy  during  the 
process  of  weaving,  compared  to  the  width  of  the  fabric  when  finished  (ready  for  the  consumer) 
is  regulated  by  the  raw  material  used,  the  manner  in  which  the  yarn  has  been  produced,  and  the 
different  processes  the  fabric  is  to  be  subjected  to  during  finishing. 

Some  kinds  of  woolen  fabrics  require  a  large  amount  of  fulling,  hence  must  be  "set"  wider 
in  the  loom  than  fabrics  having  a  similar  material  for  their  basis  but  requiring  very  little  or  no 
fulling.  For  example,  billiard- cloth  must  be  "set"  nearly  twice  as  wide  in  the  loom  as  its  finished 
width,  while  beavers,  kerseys,  and  similar  woolen  fabrics  need  to  be  "set"  but  about  one-half 
their  finished  width  wider,  and  fancy  cassimeres  from  one-quarter  to  one-third.  Worsted  or 
worsted  and  cotton  dressgoods  mostly  require  but  very  little  wider  "setting"  in  the  loom  than  the 
finished  width  of  the  fabric  calls  for.  The  weave  itself  has  also  a  considerable  influence  in  regu- 
lating the  shrinkage. 

These  general  rules  are  worthy  of  consideration :  The  finer  the  quality,  and  the  softer  the 
filling  is  spun,  the  more  the  cloth  will  shrink  in  width.  If  the  filling  is  hard  twisted,  and  of  a 
coarse  nature,  the  cloth  will  have  but  little  tendency  to  shrink.  If  the  weave  has  a  wide  stitching, 
it  will  produce  a  narrower  fabric  than  when  the  texture  is  more  closely  intertwined.  The 
less  tension  put  on  the  warp  during  weaving  ("take-up")  the  narrower  the  fabric  will  be.  In 
comparing  woolen  and  worsted  yarn,  the  former  produces  fabrics  which  shrink  more  in  width 
than  fabrics  made  with  worsted  yarn.  This  result,  when  produced  from  the  same  raw  material,  is 
based  upon  the  two  different  processes  of  "carding"  or  "combing"  the  wool  fibre.  By  carding 
the  wool  every  fibre,  through  mixing  up  in  every  shape  and  direction,  is  twisted  in  itself,  and  such 
fibres  always  endeavor  to  resume  their  original  position.  By  worsted  combing  the  wool  fibres  are 
separately  united,  besides  being  combined  in  one  thread.  Each  fibre  is  its  own,  as  placed  in  posi- 
tion for  forming  the  thread,  and  thus  such  a  thread  remains  undisturbed  in  the  fabric.  The  fabric 
con.structed  out  of  such  threads  will  keep  wider  than  if  using  a  wool-spun  yarn  of  equal  size  and 
under  equal  conditions. 

SJirinkage   or   Take-iip   of  Warp    During  Weaving. 

We  must  also  carefully  consider  the  amount  of  take-up  the  warp  is  subjected  to  during 
weaving,  and  the  amount  of  shrinkage  in  length  the  cloth  undergoes  during  the  finishing  process. 
The  latter  point  will  not  come  into  consideration  in  the  case  of  fabrics  which  are  ready  for  the 
market  when  leaving  the  loom.  The  first  mentioned  shrinkage,  or  the  "take-up"  of  the  warp 
during  weaving,    is    different,    and    varies    from    fabrics    requiring  two,   three,  four    or    more 
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times  the  length  in  dressing  than  the  fabric  length  woven,  to  fabrics  in  which  the  warp-length 
dressed  equals  the  fabric  length  woven  or,  if  any  difference,  to  be  very  little. 

The  points  given  in  the  previous  chapter  on  the  shrinkage  in  width  of  a  fabric  also  apply  to 
the  shrinkage  of  the  fabric  in  length.  The  weave  and  the  minibcr  of  picks  per  inch  are  the  chief  ob- 
ject in  regulating  the  iake-iip  of  the  ivarp  during  weaving,  for  example,  a  fabric  interlaced  with  a  far 
stitching  satin  weave  (say  8  to  12  harness)  will  "take-up"  very  little  if  any  at  all,  unless  we  use  an 
unusually  high  texture  of  warp  and  filling.  Thus,  the  oftener  a  warp-thread  intersects  the  filling 
in  a  given  distance  the  greater  the  amount  of  take-up  required  for  the  warp.  For  this  reason 
fabrics  which  have  two  systems  of  weaves  combined — suppose  i-inch  wide  plain  weave 
to  alternate  with  a  2-inch  wide  8-harness  satin  =  3  inches  repeat,  10  repeats  in  width  of  fabric — re- 
quire two  beams — one  beam  to  carry  the  warp  for  weaving  the  plain,  and  one  beam  for  carrying  the 
warp  for  weaving  the  satin.  This  also  applies  to  worsted  fabrics  made  with  woolen  back-warps. 
The  amount  of  shrinkage  in  warp  pile  fabrics  for  its  pile-warp  is  considerable.  It  is  regulated  by 
the  height  of  pile  required  and  the  amount  of  wires  or  loops  per  inch.  Such  fabrics  may  often 
require  their  pile-warp  dressed  four  to  eight  times  longer  than  the  piece  measures  woven.  To 
ascertain  the  exact  percentage  of  "  take-up  "  for  a  fabric  needs  experience  and  can  only  be  mastered 
after  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  constructing  the  different  weaves,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  different  raw  materials,  with  their  various  methods  of  preparations  for  the  yarns,  and  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  finishing. 

V.  Ascertaining  the  Arrangement  of  Threads  in  a  Sample,  According  to  their  Color 
and  their  Counts,  for  the  Warp  and  Filling, 

During  the  process  of  "picking  out"  a  fabric  sample,  it  will  be  advisable  to  indicate  on  the 

squared  designing  paper  near  each  filling-thread  as  picked  out,  its  color  or  general  remarks  as  to 

thickness,  twist,  etc.     Also,  to  indicate  the  colors  and  size  of  the 

I  warp-threads  as  found  in  the  sample  dissected.    (For  illustration  see 

■g  Fig.  loi  2.)   By  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  will  be  found  that  after  a 

3  certain  number  of  successive  threads  in  warp  and  filling  have  been 

^     ^  ^-    .  a     .     ^  picked  out,  the  same  arrangement  of  using  threads  of  various  colors 

•gggggsllg  or  counts,  or  both  combined    in  the  sample,  repeats  over  again. 

■EEwiaEMEEMniniEiiiriBiack.       This  is  classified  as  the  "repeat  of  the  pattern."     All  repeats  of  a 

□□MMnnBMnn«nB*3nB"BBlack.  ,  .       .,  ,  ,  ,,  -^  1  ^  ^1 

nBMnnManH»n«naMn;.MBiack.       pattern  must  be  similar  to  each  other;  thus,  if  we  place  two,  three  or 
■:  jnMJcnBnnMniiBamBnmack.        more  repeats  of  the  sample  above  each  other,  they  must  in  every 

"  "IDMnDBnaMBlack. 


3«Bn«nn*MnnBrown.      instance  cover  itself  in  color,  size  or  counts  of  threads,  and  method 

F'°-  ^°'2-  of  interlacing. 

Again,  if  a  number  of  these  repeats  are  placed  near  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the  warp 

and  filling,  they  must  connect.     If  patterns  are  found  not  to  contain  this  peculiarity,  or,  in  other 

words,  "  do  not  repeat,"  they  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  this  peculiarity,  or  be  made  to  repeat. 

The  arrangementof  the  warp  is  known  as  the  "dressing,"  while  the  arrangement  of  the  filling 

indicates  the  building  of  the  "box-chain"  in  practical  work. 

VI.    Ascertaining  the  Size  of  the  Yarns  (their  Counts)  Found  in  Sample,  and  the 
Amount  and  Direction  of  Twist. 

The  size  or  thickness  of  a  thread  is  ascertained  generally  by  comparing  the  picked  out  thread 
with  a  collection  of  yarns  of  the  same  material  and  of  a  known  size.  For  this  purpose  prepare 
a  collection  of  woolen,  worsted,  cotton  and  silk  yarns  most  commonly  used.  In  fabrics  requiring 
no  fulling,  or  only  a  very  little,  such  as  worsted  dress  goods,  etc,  weigh  a  small  sample  of  the 
threads  and  calculate  from  their  length  and  weight  the  size  of  the  yarn ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
first  given  method  will  be  found  quick,  correct  and  less  troublesome  to  the  designer.     Care  must 
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be  taken  to  compare  threads  of  which  the  counts  are  required  to  be  ascertained  with  samples  of 
threads  of  a  known  size,  which  have  previously  been  subjected  to  an  equal  amount  of  shrinkage 
by  "  fulling  "  etc.;  or,  if  such  a  thread  cannot  be  obtained,  compare  the  picked-out  thread  with  the 
standard  threads  of  a  similar  material,  but  take  into  consideration  the  process  the  first  mentioned 
thread  has  been  subjected  to  during  the  finishing  process  of  the  fabric  it  was  a  part  of 

VII.     Ascertaining  the  Weight  of  Cloth  per  Yard  from  the  Loom. 

This  subject,  based  entirely  upon  results  obtained  by  previous  points,  forms  the  most  inter- 
esting work  in  the  analysis  of  cloth.  Whatever  the  size  of  sample  may  be  which  is  submitted  for 
examination,  and  whatever  the  quantity  of  yards  of  cloth  to  be  produced,  the  weight  per  yard 
from  loom  will  form  the  standard  upon  which  future  calculations  in  manufacturing  must  be  based 
by  figuring  in  proportion.  After  knowing  the  number  of  threads  required  in  the  width  of  a 
fabric  submitted  for  analysis,  the  counts  of  the  respective  threads,  and  the  dressing  and  the  shrink- 
age of  the  warp  in  weaving,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  warp  yarn  required. 

Example  A.     Dressing:  4  threads  black,   4  run  woolen  yarn. 
2       "        blue,     4    "         "  " 

4       "        brown,  4    "         "  " 

10  threads  in  repeat. 
3,600  ends  in  full  warp,  6  per  cent,  shrinkage  or  take  up  of  warp  during  weaving. 

Required:  Find  weight  of  warp  yarn  of  each  kind  necessary  for  one  yard  of  the  woven 
fabric. 

100  —  6  =  94.     Thus  94  :  100  :  :  36  :  X  and  100  X  36  =  3600  -^  94  =  38.3. 
Each  individual  thread  requires  38.3  inches  length  dressed  to  produce  36  inches  interwoven. 
Hence  3,600  X  38.3  =  137,880  inches  =  3,830  yards  of  warp  required  to  produce  one  yard  of 
the  woven  fabric  (plus  amount  of  filling  required). 

3,830  yards  4  run  yarn  equal  in  weight  9.575   oz ,  ten  threads  repeat  of  the  pattern,  thus: 
9.575  -f-  10  =  0.9575  oz.  weight  in  proportion  for  each  thread,  consequently: 
4  threads  black   =  4  X  O.9575  =  3-830  oz.  per  yard. 
2       "        blue      =  2  X  0.9575  =  1-915    "         " 
4      "  .     brown  =  4  X  0.9575  =  3-830    "         " 


9.575  oz.  total  weight. 
Answer:  The  previously  given  example  requires 

3.83    oz.  4  run  black  warp  for  each  yard  woven. 
1.9 1 5   "    4    "     blue  "         "  " 

3.83     "    4    "     brown         "         "  " 

consequently  9.575  oz.  weight  of  complete  warp  in   one  yard  woven  (3,600  threads  4 
run  yarn,  six  per  cent,  take  up  of  warp). 

The  threads  used  are  not  always  of  the  same  counts.     Two,  three  or  more  different  sizes  of 
yarn  may  be  called   for  in  a  fabric.     If  such  is  the  case  first   ascertain  the    number  of  yards 
required  of  each  kind  and  next  their  weight.     Suppose  the  previously  given  example  read  as 
follows:     Example  B.  3,600  ends  in  warp — 6  per  cent,  shrinkage  of  warp  in  weaving. 
Dressing:  4  threads  brown  2.30s  worsted. 
2      "  blue      2.28s       " 

4      "  black    2.32s       " 

10  threads  repeat  of  pattern. 
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As  explained  in  previously  given  example,  36  inches  woven  equal  38.3  inches  dressed  by- 
allowing  six  per  cent,  take  up. 

3,600  ends  in  warp  -^  by   10  threads  in  one  repeat  =  360  repeats   of  each  thread  ;  thus, 
4  threads  brown  2.30s  worsted  =  360  X  4  =  1,440  threads  (a), 
2       "         blue      2.28s        "        =  360  X  2  =      720       "         (6). 
4       "         black    2.32s         "        =  360  X  4  =  1,440       "         (c). 

10  threads  in  repeat.  3,600  threads  in  warp. 

a.  Brown,  requires  2.30s  worsted  =  8400  yards  to  i  lb. 
36  :    38.3  :  :  1440  :  x 

38.3  X  1440  -^-  36  =  1532  yards  of  2.30s  brown  worsted  required. 
8400  :  16  :  :  1532  :  x 

1532  X  16  -^  8400  =  2.918  oz.  of  brown  2  30s  worsted  required  for  i  yard  cloth  woven. 
d.  Blue,  calls  for  2.28s  v/orsted  =^  7840  yards  to  i  lb. 
36  :  38.3  :  :  720  :  x 

38.3  X  720  ^  36  ^  766  yards  of  2.28s  blue  worsted  required. 
7840  :  16  :  :  766  :  x 

766  X  16  -^  7840  =  1.563  oz.  of  blue  2.28s  worsted  required  for  i  yard  cloth  woven. 
c.  Black  calls  for  2.32s  worsted  =  8960  yards  to  i  lb.    The  number  of  threads  are  equal  to  a, 
thus:   1532  yards  of  2.32s  black  worsted  required. 
8960  :  16  :  :  1532  :  x 

1532  X  16  -^  8960  =  2.735  02.  of  black  2.32s  worsted  required  for  i  yard  of  cloth  woven. 
Answer:  The  previously  given  example  requires  the  following  amount  of  yarns : 
Brown,  2.30s  worsted  =:  2918  oz. 
Blue,      2.28s         "       =  1.563    " 
Black,    2.32s         "       =  2.735    " 

7.216  oz.  weight  of  complete  warp  in  i  yard  woven. 


TABLE  OF  RELATIVE  LENGTHS 

Of  Inches  Dressed  and  One  Yard  "Woven,  with  Reference  to  a  "Take-up"   During 
■Weaving,  for  i  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 


Per  cent,  of  take-up 
during  weaving. 

Number  of  inches  required 

dressed  to  produce  one  yard  or 

36  inclies  woven. 

Per  cent,  of  take-up 
during  weaving. 

Number  of  inches  required 

dressed  to  produce  one  yard  or 

36  inches  woven. 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
ir 
12 

36.36 
36.73 
37-11 
37-50 
37-89 
38-30 
38.71 
39-13 
39-56 
40.00 
40.45 
40.91 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

39 
20 

25 
30 
40 
50 

41.33 
41.86 

42-35 
42.85 

43-37 
43-90 
44.44 
45.00 
48.00 

51-43 
60.00 
72.00 

The  next  point  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  cloth  per  yard  from  the  loom  is  to  asccrtai?t  the 
amount  of  filling  required  for  one  yard. 

To  explain  this  subject  let  us  continue  the  example  previously  given  and  indicated  by  A. 
Suppose  those   3600  ends  require  72   inches  wide  setting  in  reed  (allowing  i  inch  for  width  of 
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selvage  on  each  side),  and  suppose  the  filling  found  used  in  sample  submitted  for  analysis  calls  for 
2,%  run  black  woolen  yarn  and  52  picks  per  inch  in  loom. 

Question:  Find  amount  of  filling  required  for  weaving  one  yard. 

52  (picks)  X  72  (width)  =  3744  inches  filling  required  for  i  inch  of  cloth,  or  3744  yards  of 
filling  required  for  i  yard  of  cloth. 

3744  yards  of  ^%  run  filling  (3744  ^  350)  =  10.697  oz. 

Answer:   10.697  oz.  filhng  required  for  weaving  i  yard  cloth  in  the  present  example. 

If  two,  three  or  more  kinds  of  threads  of  various  counts  of  fillings  are  used,  ascertain  each 
kind  independent  of  the  other.  For  illustration  let  us  continue  example  B  as  previously  given 
for  ascertaining  the  warp. 

Suppose  the  width  of  fabric  (including  )4  inch  selvage  for  each  side)  calls  for  64  inches  and 
the  arrangement  of  filling  for  6  picks  2.26s  black  worsted  and  for  6  picks  2.28s  brown  worsted 
=  12  picks  in  repeat  of  pattern  and  56  picks  per  inch  in  fabric. 

Question :  Find  the  amount  of  filling  required  for  weaving  i  yard. 

56  (picks)  X  64  (width)  =  3584  yards  of  filling  required  to  weave  i  yard  of  cloth. 

Thus:  3584  -I-  2  =  1792  yards  2.26s  worsted  black  {a),  and  1792  yards  2.28s  worsted 
brown  {b),  the  filling  required  to  weave  i  yard  of  cloth. 

a.  2.26s  worsted  (=  7280  yards  to  I  lb.).     Thus:   1792  :  x  :  :  7280  :  16 
1792  X16  -^  7280  =  3.938  oz.  of  2.26s  black  worsted  required. 

b.  2.28s  worsted  (=  7840  yards  to  i  lb.).     Thus :  1792  :  x  :  :  7840  :  16 
1792  X  16  -H  7840  =  3.657  oz.  of  2.28s  brown  worsted  required. 
Answer:  3.938  oz.  of  2.26s  black  worsted. 

3  657  oz.  of  2.28s  brown  worsted. 

7.595  oz.  the  amount  of  filling  required  for  weaving  i  yard  of  cloth  in  the  present 
example. 
The  next  thing  to  be  ascertained  will  be  the  amount  of  selvage  threads  to  be  used,  and  their 
respective  weight. 

Suppose  example  A  calls  for  30  threads  2  run  (woolen  yarn)  for  selvage  for  each  side  of 
the  fabric,  thus  60  threads  for  complete  selvage. 

+  6  per  cent,  take-up  =  63.82  yards  of  two  run  selvage,  equal  to  0.319  oz.  of  yarn  for  i 
yard  of  woven  cloth. 

For  example  B.  allow  30  threads  of  2.20s  worsted  for  selvage  on  each  side  of  the  fabric ;  thus 
60  threads  for  complete  selvage. 

+  6  per  cent,  take  up  :=  63.82  yards  of  2.20s  worsted  =  0.182  oz.  of  yarn  for  i  yard  of 
woven  cloth. 

Example  A.  thus  requires : 

9.575  oz.  warp  yarn, 
10.697  oz.  filling, 
0.319  oz.  selvage  threads. 
20.591   oz.  the  weight  of  I  yard  of  cloth  from  the  loom. 
Example  B.  thus  requires  ; 

7.216  oz.  warp, 
7.595  oz.  filling, 
0.182  oz.  selvage  threads. 

14.993  oz.  the  weight  of  i  yard  of  cloth  from  the  loom. 
After  the  weight  of  i  yard  of  the  cloth  woven  is  ascertained  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  yarn  required  for  i  piece  of  cloth  or  any  number,  by  simply  multiplying  the  weight 
per  yard  with  the  number  of  yards  required. 
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For  example  :  Suppose  previously  given  example  A  to  be  applied  to  a  fabric  40  yards  "  from 
loom."     Thus : 

9.575  oz.  X  40  ^  383       oz.  ^  23  lbs.  15  oz.  warp  yarn, 
10.697  oz.  X  40  =  427.88  oz.  =  26  lbs.  11.88  oz.  filling  yarn, 

0.3 19  oz.  X  40  =     12.76  oz.  =    12.76  oz.  selvage. 

20.591  oz.  total,  51  lbs.    7.64  oz.  weight  for  i  piece  40  yards  long. 

Proof:  20.591  oz.,  weight  of  cloth  per  yard,  x  4°.  number  of  yards  of  cloth  required,  equals 
823.64  oz.,  -H  16  =  51  lbs.  7.64  oz. 

Suppose  the  previously  given  example  under  B  applied  to  the  following — 
Qucstioti:  Find  the  amount  of  yarn  required  for  producing  20  pieces,  each  50  yards  long 
from  loom,  thus: 

20  pieces  X  50  yards  each  cut  =  1000  yards  of  cloth  required,  hence 
7.216  oz.  X  1000  ^  7216  oz.  =  451  lbs. 
7.59s    "    X  1000  =7595    "    =474    "     II  oz. 
0.182   "   X  1000=    182   "   =     II    "      6   " 


14.993  937  lbs.     I  oz.   weight  required    for  20  pieces, 

each  50  yards  long,  or  looo  yards  of  cloth  woven. 

Proof:  14.993  oz.  weight  per  yard  of  cloth  X  1000  (number  of  yards  of  cloth  woven) 
14993  oz.  -^  16  =  937  lbs.  I  oz. 

VIII.    Ascertaining  the  Process  of  Finishing  Necessary  and  the  Amount  of  Shrinkage 

of  the  Fabric. 

The  shrinkage  of  a  fabric  during  finishing  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  fulling  required. 
Woolen  fabrics,  and  especially  such  as  are  constructed  out  of  soft  spun  yarn,  shrink  more  than 
any  other  textile  fabric. 

In  arranging  the  width  of  a  fabric  for  weaving  ("setting"  in  reed)  we  must  calculate  the 
amount  of  shrinkage  of  the  fabric  on  the  loom  as  well  as  during  the  process  of  finishing.  The 
shrinkage  in  length  of  the  fabric  can  more  readily  be  regulated  during  the  finishing  process 
(fulling).  Worsted  fabrics,  which  require  no  fulling — only  scouring — shrink  very  little,  while 
cotton  goods,  which  require  only  calendering  or  pressing,  etc.,  do  not  lose  any,  and  may  possibly 
rather  gain,  in  length. 

During  the  process  of  carding  and  spinning,  oil,  water,  etc.,  are  taken  up  by  the  wool,  and 
during  dyeing  some  of  the  dye-stuff  will  remain  loosely  in  the  yarn.  These  substances  must  be 
removed  in  the  scouring  of  the  cloth;  therefore  we  must  allow  for  a  corresponding  loss  in  weight 
for  such  fabrics  from  their  relative  weight  in  the  loom  until  the  fabric  is  scoured. 

The  subsequent  processes,  such  as  gigging  and  shearing,  will  also  reduce  the  previous  loom 
weight  of  the  fabric.  Fabrics  requiring  none  of  these  processes  consequently  need  none  of  these 
considerations,  while  fabrics  requiring  a  starching,  calendering  or  flocking  may  even  gain  in 
weight  during  such  an  operation. 

The  shrinkage  of  fabrics  in  finishing  requires,  similar  to  the  two  different  widths  (width  of 
fabric  when  finished,  and  its  width  in  reed),  to  figure  in  two  different  lengths  during  calculations. 
a  the  length  of  the  cloth  from  loom,  ^.its  finished  length.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  when 
orders  are  given  for  a  certain  number  of  yards  from  a  buyer  or  the  commission  house,  they  con- 
sider the  number  of  yards  given  as  the  "finished  yards";  therefore  the  percentage  that  the  fabric 
shrinks  during  the  finishing  process  must  be  added  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  yards  required 
"from  loom,"  or  woven.  Take-up  during  weaving  added,  will  give  us  a  third  length,  or  the  length 
of  warps  dressed,  while  the  shrinkage  of  a  fabric  in  finishing  regulates,  as  previously  mentioned, 
the  width  of  the  fabric  in  loom,  in  addition  to  the  width  of  the  finished  fabric. 


Appendix. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DESIGNING  WEAVES  "BY  FOUR  CHANGES.' 

This  novel  procedure  of  obtaining  new  weaves  is  most  excellently  suited  for  the  construction 
of  broken-up  weaves,  technically  called  "  granite"  weaves,  so  extensively  used  for  cheviots,  cassi- 
meres  and  worsteds  ;  besides  manufacturers  of  figured  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  will  find  a  great 
many  of  these  weaves  very  useful. 

Rules  for  Constructing  these  Novel  Weaves. 

This  new  method  of  designing  weaves  consists  in  placing  one  or  two  weaves,  four  times  into 
each  other  ;  every  time  (before  starting  any  of  the  four  changes)  turn  your  designing  paper  45°  ; 
la)^  out  the  plan  for  your  new  weave  four  times  the  size  of  the  original  weave  or  weaves  and  place 
(z.  e.,  consider)  the  original  weave  or  weaves  always,  only,  upon  the  uneven  points  of  interlacings 
(warp  and  filling  ways)  in  the  new  weave. 

As  previously  mentioned  we  may  use  either  one  weave  only  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
weave,  or  we  can  select  two.  Both  procedures  being  readily  explained  by  studying  examples 
given  hereafter. 

How  7nany  new  Weaves  can  we  make  out  of  ojie  Foundation  Weave? 
There  is  no  fast  rule  for  answer,  it  depends  on  the  size  and  kind  of  weave  selected  for  foun- 
dation. 

Repeat  of  the  jiew  Weave. 

A  3  X  3  weave,  i.  e.,  a  weave  repeating  on  3  warp  threads  and  3  picks,  if  used  for  foundation 
will  produce  a  new  weave  repeating  on  6  warp  threads  and  6  picks, 

since  3x3  =  9x4  changes  =  36  possible  points  of  interlacing, 

and  6x6  =  (also)  36  possible  points  of  interlacing. 

A  4X  4  weave,  i.  e.,  a  weave  repeating  on  4  warp  threads  and  4  picks,  if  used  for  foundation, 
will  thus  produce  a  new  weave  repeating  on  8  warp  threads  and  8  picks, 

since  4x4^16x4  changes  =  64  possible  points  of  interlacing, 

and  8x8^  (also)  64  possible  points  of  interlacing. 

A  5  harness  weave,  z.  e.,  a  weave  repeating  on  5  warp  threads  and  5  picks,  if  used  for  foun- 
dation, will  thus  produce  a  new  weave  repeating  on  10  warp  threads  and  10  picks, 

since  5x5  =  25x4  changes  =  100  possible  points  of  interlacing, 

and  10  X  10  =  (also)  100  possible  points  of  interlacing. 

If  a  10  X  ID  weave  is  used  for  the  foundation,  the  new  weave  will  repeat  on  20  warp  threads 
and  20  picks, 

since  10  x  10  =  100  x  4  changes  ^  400  possible  points  of  interlacing, 

and  20  x  20  =  400  possible  points  of  interlacing. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  THE  PROCEDURE. 
3  Harness  Weaves  for  Foundation. 
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Fig.  1013. 

Fig.  1014. 

Fig.  1015. 

Fig.  1016. 

Fig.  1017. 

Fig.  1018. 

Fig.  1019. 

In  this  instance   we  used  the  combination   of  two   weaves,  viz. :     Fig.    1013   the   common 
-^  3  harness  twill  (filling  efiect)  and  Fig.  1014  the  common  y-  3  harness  twill  (warp  efiect). 
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In  diagram  Fig.  1015  is  shown  : 

Thejirst  step  towards  producing  the  new  weave.  The  size  of  the  new  weave  according  to  rnles 
pre^-iously  given  is  (3  X  3  =  9x4  =  36  and  i^ae  ^  6x6,  z.  ^.,  6  warp  threads  and  6  picks.  Ex- 
amining this  diagram,  Fig.  1015,  we  find  the  -^  3  harness  twill  (see  ■  type)  placed  on  the  design 
paper,  considering  only  such  squares  as  form  the  points  of  the  interfacings  of  ever}'  uneven  num- 
bered warp  thread  with  every  uneven  numbered  filling  thread  (ist,  3d  and  5th  end  of  each  system). 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  how  to  place  said  3  harness  twill  (and  in  turn  any  ,   3  6 

other  weave)  on  every  uneven  numbered  warp  and  filling  end  the  accompanying  dia-  '^BaaaB* 

gram,  Fig.   1015*,  is  given;  in  the  same  the  counting  off  of  the  foundation  weave  is  ,^0060^ 

shown  for  "risers"  or  "taken"  corresponding  to  Fig.   1015  by  ■  type,  whereas  the         p.,Q  jqjj* 
"sinkers"  or  "left"  are  shown  by  e  type. 

The  seco7id  step  for  designing  the  new  weave  is  to  turn  the  diagram  Fig.  1015  (see  position  of 
letter  of  reference  a)  45°  to  the  left  and  next  insert  the  j-^  3  harness  twill  weave  Fig.  1014  upon 
the  points  of  interlacings  of  the  uneven  numbered  warp  and  filling  ends  (see  □  type)  in  weave  Fig. 
1016. 

The  third  step  consists  in  turning  the  diagram  again  45°  to  the  left  (see  position  of  letters  of 
references  a  and  b)  and  insert  again  the  -^  3  harness  twill  Fig.  1013  upon  the  points  of  interlacings 
of  the  uneven  numbered  threads.     This  procedure  is  clearly  shown  by  q  type  in  weave  Fig.  1017. 

The  fourth  step  consists  in  turning  the  diagram  again  45°  to  the  left  (see  position  of  letters  of 
references  a,  b  and  c)  and  insert  again  the  y^  3  harness  twill  weave  Fig.  1014  upon  the  points  of 
interlacings  of  the  uneven  numbered  threads,  as  clearly  shown  by  □  type  in  weave  Fig.  1018. 

This  finishes  the  new  weave,  and  which  for  the  sake  of  clearness  we  thus  show  in  Fig.  1019 
with  four  repeats  in  one  kind  of  type. 

New  Weaves  Out  of  the  Same  Fozmdatioyi  Weaves. 

As  previously  mentioned,  we  can  design  more  than  one  new  weave  out  of  each  foundation 
weave  ;  however,  no  fast  rule  for  a  certain  number  of  weaves  thus  possible  to  be  obtained,  can  be 
laid  down,  since  in  some  instances  the  same  new  weave  will  result ;  and  this  not  only  with  the 
same  foundation  weave  but  also  with  different  ones.  (However,  the  amount  of  new  weaves  de- 
rived by  the  present  system  of  designing  is  endless,  and  this  accomplished  in  a  most  easy  manner.) 

For  explaining  the  subject  of  obtaining  a  new  weave  out  of  the  same  foundation  weaves  the 
accompanying  diagrams.  Figs.  1020  to  1026,  are  given.  In  the  present  instance  we  placed  the  3 
harness  foundation  weaves  in  a  different  position  for  starting,  as  shown  by  weaves  Figs.  1020  and 
102 1. 

nnannn 
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'-'■-'  ■'-■  DDDDDa 


The  first  step  of  designing  the  new  weave  is  shown  by  diagram  Fig.  1022  ;  the  second  step  of 
designing  the  new  weave  is  shown  by  diagram  Fig.  1023  ;  the  third  step  of  designing  the  new 
weave  is  shown  by  diagram  Fig.  1024  ;  the  fourth  step  of  designing  the  new  weave  is  shown  by 
diagram  Fig.  1025  ;  and  the  new  weave  thus  obtained  is  shown  in  one  kind  of  type  (four  repeats) 
in  weave  Fig.  1026. 

Comparing  this  weave,  Fig.  1026,  with  the  weave,  Fig.  1019,  of  the  former  example,  we  find 
two  totally  different  weaves  obtained  from  the  saine  foundation  weave,  and  this  by  means  of  the  same 
procedure,  only  placing  the  foundation  weave  in  a  different  position  for  starting. 

Subjecting  the  same  foundation  weaves  (the  -^  and  -^  3  harness  twill)  to  their  next  change 
in  position,  see  weaves  Figs.  1027  and  1028,  we  obtain  by  means  of  the  characteristic  four  changes 
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Fig.  1023. 
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shown  by  diagrams  Figs.  1029,  1030,  1031   and  1032,  the  new  weave  Fig.  1033  but  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  one  obtained  in  the  previous  example  (weave  Fig.  1026). 
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Fig.  1028. 
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FIG.  1033. 

This  feature  of  obtaining  the  same  new  weave  will  occur,  more  or  less  often ;  however  it  is 
insignificant  compared  to  the  endless  number  of  new  weaves  we  can  obtain  by  means  of  this  new 
system  of  designing. 

4  Harness  Weaves  for  Foundation. 

As  readily  understood  by  the  student,  the  larger  the  repeat  of  the  foundation  weave,  the  more 
motives  (foundation  weaves)  are  found,  and  in  turn  the  more  new  weaves  we  can  produce. 

Let  us  start  with  the  most  simple  motive,  z.  e.,  the  -^  and  y^  twill  for  foundation  as  repre- 
•sented  by  weaves  Figs.  1034  and  1035. 
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Fig.  1034. 

Fig.  1035. 

Fig.  1036. 

Fig.  1037. 

Fig.  1038. 

Fig.  1039. 

CBGGBB  JBGBGGBBGB 
BGGQBBBGBGGGBBBG 
GGGBGBBBGDGBGBBB 
QGBGBGBBGaBGBGBB 

Fig.  1010. 

In  diagram  Fig.  1036  we  find  the  first  step  for  producing  the  new  weave;  in  diagram  Fig. 
1037  the  second  step  ;  in  diagram  Fig.  1038  the  third  step  ;  and  in  diagram  Fig.  1039  the  last  step  ; 
the  complete  new  weave  thus  produced,  being  shown  in  one  style  of  type  and  for  a  better  view 
executed  with  four  repeats  in  Fig.  1040. 

The  next  motive  for  producing  a  new  weave  would  be  to  change  the  position  of  starting  the 
foundation  weaves  (the  beginning  of  the  two  4  harness  twills). 
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This  is  shown  by  Figs.  1041  and  1042.  Diagram  Fig.  1043  represents  the 
F'ig.  1044  represents  the  second  step ;  diagram  Fig.  1045  represents  the  third 
Fig.  1046  represents  the  last  step  for  designing  the  new  weave,  which  again  is 
of  type — four  repeats — in  Fig.  1047. 
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first  step ;  diagram 
step ;  and  diagram 
shown  in  one  style 
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FIG.  1054. 


The  next  motive  of  changing  the  present  foundation  weaves  is  given  in  Figs.  1048  and  1049. 
Diagrams  Figs.  1050,  105 1,  1052  and  1053  represent  the  respective  four  changes  for  designing 
the  new  weave  Fig.  1054,  but  which  is  a  duplicate  of  weave  Fig.  1040. 


Trj'ing  to  produce  another  weave  by  the  next  change  in  position  of  the  foundation  weaves  as 
shown  in  Figs.  1055  and  1056  results  in  a  duplicate  of  the  formerly  given  weave  Fig.  1047   as 
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clearly  shown  by  diagrams,  (four  changes),  Figs.  1057,   1058,  1059,  1060,  and  weave  Fig.  1061. 

These  duplicate  examples  have  been  quoted  and  illustrated  to  make  the  student  more  familiar 
with  the  subject,  z.  e.,  not  to  get  disappointed  if  any  time  obtaining  a  duplicate  weave. 

Obtaining  duplicates  of  new  weaves  is  not  always  the  result  with  all  foundation  weaves,  as 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  next  example  the  four  harness  broken  twills  i^  and  y^,  and  which 
produce  in  every  instance  a  totally  diflferent  new  weave. 
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Weave  Fig.  1062  shows  us  the  -^  4  harness  broken  twill  filling  effect,  which  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  weave  Fig.  1063  the  y^  4  harness  broken  twill  warp  effect  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  weave. 

Diagrams  Figs.  1064,  1065,  1066  and  1067  are  the  four  changes  necessary  for  constructing  the 
new  weave  Fig.  1068. 
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FIG.  1075. 


The  next  change  in  position  of  the  (4  harness  broken  twill  warp  and  filling  effect)  foundation 
weaves  as  used  in  the  previous  example  is  shown  by  weaves  Figs.  1069  and  1070. 

Diagrams  Figs.  1071,  1072,  1073  and  1074  are  the  four  changes  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
new  weave  Fig.  1075. 
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The  next  position  for  placing  our  foundation  weaves  is  shown  by  Figs.  1076  and  1077. 
Diagrams  Figs.   1078,    1079,    1080  and  1081   illustrate  the  four  changes  necessary  for  con- 
structing the  new  weave  Fig.  1082. 
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The  final  position  for  commencing  the  construction  of  a  new  weave  with 
broken  twill  weaves — warp  and  filling  effects —  is  given  in  Figs.  1083  and  1084. 
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Diagrams  Figs.  1085,  1086,  1087  and  1088  explain  again  the  characteristic  four  changes  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  the  new  weave  Fig.  1089. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  two  fancy  4  harness  uneven  sided  weaves  Figs.  1090  and 
1 09 1  is  given  in  the  new  weave  Fig.  1092. 
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The  next  position  of  said  two  foundation  weaves  is  given  by  Figs.  1093  and  1094  and  their 
combination  results  in  the  next  new  weave  Fig.  1095. 

The  third  position  of  the  two  foundation  weaves  is  given  by  Figs.  1096  and  1097  and  the 
result  of  their  combination  in  the  third  new  weave  (from  the  same  foundation  weaves)  Fig.  1098. 

The  fourth  or  last  possible  position  for  said  two  foundation  weaves  is  given  by  Figs.  1099 
and  1 1  GO  and  the  new  weave  thus  obtained  by  Fig.  iioi. 

"We  now  come  to  the  first  even  sided  weave  for  the  foundation  (considered  with  reference  to 
its  appearance  on  the  design  paper)  the  --y  rib-weave  (warp  effect)  given  in  Fig.  1102. 
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Diagram  Fig.  1103  illustrates  the  first  step  of  the  four  changes;  Diagram  Fig.  11 04  illus- 
trates the  second  step  of  the  four  changes  ;  Diagram  Fig.  1105  illustrates  the  third  step  of  the 
four  changes  ;  Diagram  Fig.  1 106  illustrates  the  last  step  of  the  four  changes;  the  new  weave 
being  shown  in  (one  kind  of  type)  Fig.  1107. 
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A  fancy  four  harness  weave  (even  sided  effect)  is  shown  in  Fig.  1108  and  the  weave  obtained 
from  it  is  given  in  Fig.  1109. 
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The  next  position  of  the  foundation  weave  (motive)  is  given  in  Fig.  1 1  lo  and  the  new  weave 
obtained  from  it  in  Fig.  mi. 

The  third  position  of  our  foundation  weave  (motive)  is  given  in  Fig.  1 1 12  and  the  new  weave 
obtained  by  this  position  in  Fig.  1 1 13. 

The  fourth  and  last  possible  position  of  our  present  foundation  weave  (motive)  is  given  in 
Fig.  1 1 14  and  the  new  weave  obtained  in  Fig.  11 15. 

5  Harness  Weaves  for  Foundation, 
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In  Fig.  II 16  the  5  leaf  satin  filling  effect  is  given  which, with  its  corresponding  warp  effect — 
Fig.  II 17 — is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  weave  Fig.  1122  ;  being  derived  by  the  charac- 
teristic four  changes  given  in  diagrams  1118,  1119,  1120  and  1121. 
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Fig. 1125. 
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The  next  position  for  placing  our  motives  or  the  foundation  weaves,  is  given  in  Figs.  1123 
and  1 124. 

Diagrams  1125,  1126,  1127,  and  1128  illustrate  the  four  changes  required  to  produce  the  new 
■weave  Fig.  1129. 
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The  next  position  for  placing  the  5  leaf  satins^our  foundation  weaves — is  given  in  Figs.  1 130 
and  1 1 3 1 . 

Diagrams  1132,  1133,  1134  and  1135  show  the  four  changes  and  Fig.  1136  the  new  weave 
obtained. 
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The  fourth  position  of  our  5  harness  foundation  weave  as  given  in  Figs.  11 37  and  1138  results 
in  the  new  weave  Fig.  1143,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  formerly  obtained  weave  Fig.  1129. 
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Diagrams  1139,  1140,  1141  and  1142  are  the  four  changes. 

The  fifth  and  last  possible  position  of  the  foundation  weaves  as  given  in  Figs.  1144  and  1145 
results  in  new  weave,  Fig.  1150,  being  in  this  instance  again  a  duplicate  of  a  former  weave  (1122). 
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Diagrams  1146,  1147,  1148  and  1149  illustrate  the  four  changes  necessary  for  transform- 
ing the  foundation  weaves  in  the  new 
weave. 

No  doubt  the  student  will,  by  means, 
of  examples  given  thus  far,  have  mas- 
tered the  subject  of  constructing  the 
present,  so  important,  class  of  weaves; 
thus  in  our  next  examples  we  only  show 
the  foundation  weave  and  the  final  result, 
i.  e.,  the  new  weaves. 

Weave  Fig.  1 1 5 1  is  the  foundation  for 
the  new  weaves.  Figs.  1152,  1153,  1154, 
1155  and  1156,  of  which  again  two  are 
found  to  be  duplicates  of  former  weaves, 
thus  only  three  new  weaves  are  actually 
obtained. 
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The  same  is  the  case  with  our  next  example — the  same  foundation  but  only  the  twill  effect 
reversed — Fig.  1157,  and  of  which  weaves  Figs.  1158,  1159,  1160,  1161  and  1162  are  obtained, 
two  of  which  are  duplicates. 

In  order  to  show  the  student  the  immense  chance  in  designing  new  weaves  by  the  present 
method,  the  accompanying  twelve  examples  are  given.  In  each  case  we  selected  only  three  (the 
best  results)  of  the  manj'  different  new  weaves  thus  possible  to  be  obtained. 

The  foundation  weave  is  given  by  b  type. 

Fig.  1163  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1164,  1165  and  1166. 

Fig.  1167  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1168,  1169  and  1170. 
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Fig.  1171  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1172,  1173  and  1174. 
Fig.  1175  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1176,  1177  and  117S. 
Fig.  1 179  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  iiSo,  1181  and  1182. 
Fig.  1 183  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  11S4,  1185  and  1186. 
Fig.  1 187  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1188,  11S9  and  1190. 
Fig.  1191  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1192,  1193  and  1194. 
Fig.  1 1 95  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1196,  1197  and  11 98. 
Fig.  1 199  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1200,  1201  and  1202. 
Fig.  1203  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1204,  1205  and  1206. 
Fig.  1207  is  the  foundation  for  new  weaves  Figs.  1208,  1209  and  1210. 

SHADED  FABRICS. 

Shaded  fabrics  are  produced  by  means  of  weaves  in  which  a  gradually 
exchange  from  light  to  dark  (j.  e.,  filling  to  warp  effect  or  vice  versa)  takes 
place.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  by  means  of  these  weaves  we 
produce  the  effect  of  shading  in  designs.  The  shading  can  be  produced  by 
means  of  the  weave,  by  means  of  color  arrangement,  or  by  means  of  weave 
and  coloring. 

The  Shading  of  Textile  Fabrics  by  Means  of  the  Weave. 
This  is  produced  by  starting  with  weaves  having  large  warp  or  filling 
floats,    and  arranged  the  same,  gradually  shorter,   until 
obtaining  the  opposite  effect  from  the  effect  from  which 
we  started. 

A.     Satin  'Weaves. 

To  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  procedure,  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Fig.  121 1,  is  given.  In  the 
same  we  show  in  effect  A,  the  5 -leaf  satin  filling  effect, 
in  which  the  filling  float  equals  four  ;  the  same  is  shown 
reduced  to  three  warp-ends  {i.  e.,  to  float  over  three 
warp-ends)  in  effect  B,  being  produced  by  adding  one  riser 
to  the  left  of  each  spot  of  the  original  5-leaf  satin  filling. 
In  effect  C,  this  filling  float  has  been  reduced  to  two  ends 
(?.  e.,  the  filling  to  float  over  two  warp-threads  only). 
In  effect  D,  the  opposite  from  effect  A  is  given,  being 
nothing  else  but  the  5-leaf  satin  warp  effect. 

Comparing  effect  A  and  effect  D,  we  find  just  the 
opposite  color  fwarp  or  filling)  to  show  on  the  face, 
whereas  effects  indicated  by  letters  of  reference  B  and  C, 
are  the  two  grades  of  changing  between  the  previously 
referred  to  main  effects. 

If,  in  this  example  we  refer  to  a  fabric  (for  example 
a  damask  table  cloth),  in  which  the  warp  would  be  white 
and  the  filling  red,  effect  A,  would  produce  a  nearly  clear 
red  effect,  and  D  the  opposite  or  a  nearly  clear  white 
effect. 

The  5-leaf  satin  (if  referring  to  cotton  fabrics  like 
table  covers  or  upholstery  or  similar  fabrics),  is  mostly 
used  for  cheap  fabrics,  z.  e.,  such  as  produced  with  a  low 
texture  of    warp  and  filling.       For  higher  textures  we 
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must  use  weaves  interlacing  in  a  larger  distance  of  threads,  for  example  the  8-leaf  satin,  the  lo  or 
1 2 -leaf  satia,  etc. 

To  be  sure  that  the  student  is  thoroughly  versed  with  the  construction  of  these  fabrics,  we 
have  given  in  Fig.  12 12  another  example,  dealing  in  this  instance  with  the  8-leaf  satin.  The  same 
is  shown  in  effect  A,  in  what  is  termed  technical  8-leaf  satin  filling-efTect,  and  in  which  the  filling 
floats  over  seven  warp-threads.  This  float  has  been  reduced  in  effect  B  to  only' six  warp- threads 
by  means  of  adding  one  more  riser  to  the  left  of  the  original  satin  weave  previously  shown.  In 
effect  C  we  reduce  this  filling  float  to  only  five  warp-threads  by  means  of  adding  two  risers  to  the 
original  weave.  In  eff'ect  D  the  float  has  been  reduced  to  only  four  threads  by  means  of  adding 
three  additional  risers  to  every  original  spot  of  the  8-leaf  satin  filling  face.  In  effect  E  the  charac- 
teristic float  of  the  filling  has  been  reduced  to  three  threads,  being  the  opposite  to  effect  C,  and 
which  is  produced  by  means  of  adding  four  risers  to  each  original  spot  of  the  8-leaf  satin  filling  face. 
Effect  F,  which  is  the  opposite  from  effect  B,  is  produced  by  means  of  adding  five  risers  to  each  spot 
of  the  original  satin  weave.  By  effect  G  we  meet  the  opposite  effect  from  our  foundation  effect  A, 
being  nothing  else  than  the  common  8-leaf  satin  warp  effect. 

Effect  A  and  G  are  the  main  or  foundation  effects,  whereas  effects  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  are  the 
gradually  exchanging  between  these  two  main  effects. 

If  we  consider  our  subject  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  (for  example  table  cloths  or  similar) 
fabrics  dealing  with  a  white  warp  and  red  filling  we  find  that  effect  A  will  produce  a  nearly  all  red 
effect,  whereas  effect  G  will  produce  a  nearly  all  white  effect.  By  means  of  referring  to  white  warp 
and  red  filling  in  table  cloth  we  are  not  limited  to  these  colors  only,  since  frequently  even  white 
warp  and  white  filling  are  used,  producing  in  this  instance  a  similar  shading  of  the  fabric,  although 
not  as  prominent  as  if  using  different  colors  in  warp  and  filling  ;  again,  as  previously  already  stated, 
these  shaded  weaves  are  not  only  used  for  table  cloth  only,  they  also  find  extensive  use  in  the 
manufacture  of   upholstery,  dress  goods  and  other  fabrics. 

This  shading  can  be  best  applied  to  satin  weaves,  although,  as  we  will  see  later  on,  we  may 
also  use  twills. 

Ride  for  Shading  Salin  Weaves. 

Put  the  ground  weave  (filling  for  face)  over  the  entire 
part  of  the  a  designing  paper,  which  is  required  to  be 
shaded ;  afterward  add  one,  two,  three  or  more  spots 
(risers)  to  the  spot  which  forms  the  foundation,  or  satin 
filling  for  face.  The  heaviness  of  the  shading  is  regu- 
lated by  the  sketch  or  the  fabric.  For  example  :  In  an 
8-leaf  satin  the  difference  between  filling  for  face  and 
warp  for  face  may  be  made  with  three  or  four  changes  only, 
or  with  the  entire  seven  changes. 
Fig.  1 2 13  shows  the  shading  of  the 

5-leaf  satin,  four  changes,  each  for  eight 

warp  threads,  giving  4x8  or  32  threads 

for  the  effect,  using  in  this  instance  every 

one  of  the  four  changes  as  explained  and 

illustrated  in  detail  by  Fig.  121 1. 

In  Fig.    1 2 14  we  used  again  the  5- 

leaf  satin    for   foundation ;    however,   in 

this  instance  with  only  three  changes,  viz.:  J^,  ^-^,  ^,   ^, 

of   filling  floats  of  from  four  threads   to  three  threads,  to  two  threads  and  return  to  the  start. 

We  have  specially  shown  up  this  example  to  impress  the  student  that  he  is  not  compelled  to 

use  both  extreme  effects.     No  rule  can  be  given  for  where  to  start  and  stop  either  effect,  since 

the  same  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  shading  required  by  the  design. 
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Fig.  1214 

giving  us  in  turn  an  exchanging 
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In  Fig.  12 15  another  example  of  shading  with  the  8-leaf  satin  is 
given,  using  in  the  same  8  picks  for  each  of  the  seven  different  effects, 
as  previously  explained  by  illustration,  Fig.  12 12  (_8  picks  x  7  changes 
=  56  picks  in  repeat  of   pattern). 

B,  Twills. 

If  the  shading  in  a  fabric  is  required  to  have  the  appearance  of  rays, 
we  must  use  in  place  of  the  satin  weaves  our  common  twills.  In  the  accom- 
panying illustra- 
tions, Figs.  1 2 16 
and  1217,  two 
examples  of  this 
kind  are  given. 
In  the  first  ex- 
ample, Fig.  12 16, 
the  points  of  in- 
terlacing of  the 
foundation  twill 
are  shown  by  a 
type.  The  ef- 
ects  (additional 
points)  as  neces- 
sary    to  produce 

the  shade  are  arranged  in  a  distance  of  8  warp-threads. 

The  first  eff'ect  (commencing  at  the  left  of  the  weave)  is  produced  by  means  of  adding  6 

new  risers,  arranging  3  points  above  and  3  points  below   the  original  spot  of  the   foundation 

twill.     The  second  effect  is  produced  by  means  of  add- 
ing 5  new  risers,  putting  3  points  below  and  2  points 

above  the  original  or  foundation  twill.    The  next  effect 

is  produced  by  only  adding  4  new  risers,  2  above  and  2 

below,  followed  by  3  new  risers  in  the  next  effect  (2 

below  and  i  above) .    Two  risers  ( i  below  and  i  above) 

are  added  in  the  next  effect,  and  only  i  riser  in  the 

following  8  warp-threads ;   ending  the  weave  with  8 

warp-threads  of  the  foundation  twill. 

In  our  next  example.  Fig.  12 17,  the  shading  with 

the  ^-^,  -s,  -?,  -s  and  -^  8  harness  twills  is  shown, 

each  effect  being  used    for  8  ends,   thus  8  x  5  =  40  Fig.  1217. 

threads,  repeat  of  pattern. 

Fancy  EfFects. 

Using-  the  Combination  of  Different  Twills 
For  shading  is  clearly  explained  by  means  of  Fig.  12 18  which  represents  one  of  the  latest  styles 
of  weaves  for  ladies'  dress  goods.     In  its  construction  we  used  the 


Fig.  1216. 


i-3-4  harness  twillx2=  8 ends, 
i^  5  harness  twill  x  i  =  5  ends. 
1^  4  harness  twill  x  3  =  1 2  ends. 
1^  3  harness  twill  x  i  =  3  ends, 
ly  plain,  change,  to  bal- 
ance effect  =:  2  ends. 
-?T  3  harness  twill  x  i  =  3  ends. 


^  4  harness  twill  x  3  =  12  ends. 
-*^  5  harness  twill  x  i  =  5  ends. 
^4  harness  twillx2=  8 ends. 
\  3  harness  twill  x  i  ^  3  ends. 
ij  3  harness  twill  x  i  =   3  ends. 

Repeat  of  Pattern  =  64  ends. 
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By  means  of  the  principle  of  construction  thus  given,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  student  to  design 
any  number  of  new  weaves  of  this  character. 


Combining  Shaded  Effects  with  Regular  Weaves. 

This  subject  is  explained  by  weave  Fig.  12 19 
showing  8-leaf  satin  shading  combined  with  a  strip  of 
plain  weaving.  In  the  practical  application  of  this 
weave  to  textile  fabrics  (dress  goods)  two  beams  are 
required  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  inter- 
lacing of  the  8-leaf  satin  compared  to  the  plain 
weave. 


Fig.  1219.  Fig.  1220. 

Fancy  Effects  i7i  Shaded  Twills. 

A  specimen  of  such  a  weave  is  given  in  Fig.  1220  ;  being  a  diagonal  shading  produced  by 
means  of  the  K^,  ^-t^,  ^  and  --^  4  harness  twill.  Weave  Fig.  122 1  shows  the  shading  in  squares 
with  the  i^,  -Y  and  ^  4  harness  broken  twills. 


2S2 


Fancy  Effects  in  Shaded  Satins. 

This  grade  of  shaded  fabrics  is  shown  by  a  specimen  in  weave,  Fig.  1222  being  the  "  shadi7ig 
in  squares"  with  the  5-leaf  satins. 

This  subject  of  shading  satins  and  twills  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  beginning  of  this 
article,  so  that  no  further  details  are  required  by  the  student,  and  thus  we  now  come  to  the 

Figured   Effects 


of  which  three  examples  are  given.  Fig.  1223 
clearly  illustrates  the  principle  of  developing  a  warp 
figure  on  a  filling  satin  ground  by  shading  from 
filling  to  warp  effect.  The  outline  of  the  figure  is 
first  sketched  on  the  design  paper,  next  the  whole  is 
covered  with  the  satin  dots.  By  adding  single  dots 
where  required  any  degree  of  light  and  dark  can  be 
obtained.  As  a  rule  always  add  the  dots  (preferably 
in  single  dots)  to  the  same  side  of  the  float.  The 
effect  is  obtained  by  gradually  increasing  the  float 
from  one  to  seven,  and  thus  there  are  seven  changes 
possible  between  the  contrast  of  the  original  8  har- 
ness warp  and  filling  satins. 

Fig.  1224  shows  us  "satin  shading"  applied 
in  figures  to  otherwise  figured  fabrics.  Repeat  of 
weave  80  x  So. 
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Fig.  1225  shows  us  "twill  shading"  applied  in  figures  to  twill  ground.      Repeat  of  weave 
96  X  96. 

Both  weaves  Figs.  1224  and  1225  are  what  we  commonly  ozSS.  figured  dress  goods  desig7is. 


The  Shading  by  Means   of  Color  Combinations. 

This  part  of  shading  is  a  great  deal  easier  for  the  designer  than  the  until  now  explained  and 
illustrated  procedure  of  shading  by  means  of  the  weave.  With  reference  to  which  weave  to  use  we 
have  the  greatest  possible  range  at  our  disposal,  and  only  must  be  careful  so  that  the  respective 
weave  don't  work  against  the  effect  to  be  derived.  For  example,  if  required  to  produce  shaded 
stripes  in  the  direction  of  the  warp,  the  interlacing  of  warp  and  filling  must  be  done  with  warp 
effect  weaves  ;  if  the  shaded  stripes  are  required  to  appear  filling  ways,  the  interlacing  must  be 
done  by  means  of  filling  effect  weaves.     In  the  first  instance  the  color  of  the  filling,  and  in  the 
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latter  case  the  color  of  the  warp,  is  of  little  consideration,  except  that  by  means  of  using  dark  or 
light  yarn,  we  either  darken  or  lighten  the  general  shade  of  color  of  the  face  of  the  fabric. 

If  the  shading  in  a  fabric  is  required  in  both  directions  (horizontal  and  vertical)  we  must 
arrange  the  changes  of  colors  for  both  systems  of  threads  (warp  and  filling)  ;  besides  we  must 
use  a  weave  forming  face  and  back  by  equal  portions  of  warp  and  filling  ;  for  example,  the  common 

umnaam 
manm  BDauBB 

plain  (SB)  the  K  4  harness  twill  (  BSK  )  the  ^j  6-harness  twill  (  cBSSr  ),  etc. 

The  construction  of  a  fabric  to  be  produced  by  means  of  changes  in  colors,  is  thus  very  simple. 
Suppose  we  want  to  produce  a  gradual  exchange  from  dark  to  light  and  back  to  dark  in  the  form 
of  stripes  lengthwise  (in  the  direction  of  the  warp)  in  the  cloth,  we  must  (for  example)  dress  our 
warp  as  follows :     Exa^nple  i . — (^A  small  effect.^ 

5  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  4  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  3  ends  light,  1  end  dark,  2  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  i  end 
light,  2  ends  dark,  1  end  light,  3  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  4  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  5  ends  dark=36  ends  repeat  of 
dressing. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  by  the  student  that  by  means  of  these 
dressings  of  the  warp,  as  well  as  any  similar  combinations,  a- 
gradual  exchange  from  light  to  dark  and  back  to  light  is  produced- 
It  is  the  adopted  custom  with  textile  designers  to  express 
this  shading  on  point  paper,  examples  of  which  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  Figs.  1226,  1227  and  1228.  In  the  same  (Figs. 
1226  and  1227)  every  square  indicated  by  b  type  stands  for  a 
light,  and  every  square  shown  in  full  black  (■)  for  a  dark  thread. 
Fig.  1226.  Thus  diagram  Fig.   1226  must  be  read  ofE  (i.   e.,   indicates 

to  the  designer  a  dressing  of  the  warp)  as  follows : 

8  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  7  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  6  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  5  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  4  ends 
light,  I  end  dark,  3  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  2  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  i  end  light,  2  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  3  ends 
dark,  i  end  light,  4  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  5  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  6  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  7  ends  dark,  i  end 
light,  8  ends  dark=84  ends  repeat  of  dressing. 

This  style  of  dressing  produces  a 
shade  technically  known  as  a  "one- 
sided effect." 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  ' '  shading 
towards  each  side,"  and  of  which  an 
example  is  given  in  diagram  Fig. 
1227,  and  which  reads  off  as  fol- 
lows : 


8  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  7  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  6  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  5  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  4  ends 
light,  1  end  dark,  3  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  2  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  i  end  light,  2  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  3  ends 
dark,  1  end  light,  4  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  5  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  6  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  7  ends  dark,  i  end 
light,  8  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  7  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  6  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  5  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  4  ends 
dark,  i  end  light,  3  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  2  ends  dark,  i  end  light,  i  end  dark,  2  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  3  ends 
light,  I  end  dark,  4  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  5  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  6  ends  light,  i  end  dark,  7  ends  light,  i  end 
dark^i52  ends  repeat  of  dressing. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  contrast  from  light  to  dark  is  found  too  prominent,  in  whick 
case  we  make  use  of  an  additional  medium  color,  i.  e.,  use  dark,  medium,  light ;  or  dark,  medium,, 
light,  medium. 

A  dressing  of  this  kind  is  technically  explained  in  diagram  Fig.  1228,  in  which  the  dark  is. 
shown  by  ■  type,  medium  by  b,  light  by  a  type.     The  same  will  read  as  follows  : 

I  end  medium,  2  ends  dark,  i  end  medium,  3  ends  dark,  i  end  medium,  4  ends  dark,  i  end  medium,  5  ends 
dark,  1  end  medium,  6  ends  dark,  I  end  medium,  7  ends  dark,  I  end  medium,  6  ends  dark,  I  end  medium,  5  ends 
dark,  i  end  medium,  4  ends  dark,  i  end  medium,  3  ends  dark,  i  end  medium,  2  ends  dark,  i  end  medium,  i  end 
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Fig.  1228. 
dark,  2  ends  medium,  i  end  dark,  3  ends  medium,  i  end  dark,  4  ends  medium,  i  end  dark,  5  ends  medium,  i  end 
dark,  6  ends  medium,  i  end  dark,  7  ends  medium,  i  end  light,  6  ends  medium,  i  end  light,  5  ends  medium,  i  end 
light,  4  ends  medium  i  end  light,  3  ends  medium,  i  end  light,  2  ends  medium,  i  end  light,  1  end  medium,  2  ends 
light,  I  end  medium,  3  ends  light,  l  end  medium,  4  ends  light,  i  end  medium,  5  ends  light,  i  end  medium,  6  ends 
light,  I  end  medium,  7  ends  light,  1  end  medium,  6  ends  light,  I  end  medium,  5  ends  light,  I  end  medium,  4  ends 
light,  I  end  medium,  3  ends  light,  i  end  medium,  2  ends  light,  i  end  medium,  i  end  light,  2  ends  medium,  i  end 
light,  3  ends  medium,  i  end  light,  4  ends  medium,  i  end  light,  5  ends  medium,  i  end  light,  6  ends  medium,  i  end 
light,  7  ends  medium,  i  end  dark,  6  ends  medium,  i  end  dark,  5  ends  medium,  i  end  dark,  4  ends  medium,  i  end 
dark,  3  ends  medium,  i  end  dark,  2  ends  medium,  i  end  dark,  giving  us  9).  ends  in  repeat  of  dressing. 


Shading  by  Means  of  Weave  and  Colors. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  thorough  explanation  of  shading  by  means  of  weave  and  shading  by 
means  of  color,  we  have  in  the  present  instance  only  to  combine  both  subjects  into  one  example, 
producing  in  turn  a  more  prominent  effect  of  shading  in  the  respective  fabric.  A  special  explana- 
tion of  the  subject  is  unnecessary. 

SOLEIL  WEAVES. 

The.se  weaves  closely  resemble  our  double  satins,  only  that 
more  interlacing  of  the  warp  threads  take  place  when  the  latter  are 
not  visible  on  the  face.  Similar  to  the  satins,  the  filling  is  not 
visible  when  dealing  with  warp  effects,  and  vice  versa,  the  warp 
is  not  visible  when  dealing  with  a  filling  effect  weave. 

The  accompanying  four  illustrations  will  clearly  explain  to 
the  student  the  construction  of  these  weaves ;  of  the  same  Figs. 
1229,  1230  and  1231  are  warp  effects  and  Fig.  1232  is  a  filling  effect. 

Weave  Fig.  1229  is  designed  for  11  x  1 1  ends  repeat ;  weave 
Fig.  1230  has  for  its  repeat  8  x  12  ends  ;  weave  Fig.  1231  has  for 
its  repeat  8  x  16  ends  ;  and  weave  Fig.  1232  repeats  on  12x6  ends. 

By  means  of  these  weaves  the  cloth  receives  more  strength 
than  it  will  get  by  means  of  satins,  since  every  floating  warp  thread, 
at  its  proper  place,  is  closely  interweaving  into  the  body  structure. 
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CHECK  PATTERNS  PRODUCED  BY  MEANS  OF  STRAIGHT  AND  FANCY 

DRAWS. 

c     _  1>  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  producing  fancy  effects  for  worsted  suit- 

ings, dress  goods,  and  fancy  cotton  fabrics,  and  will  be  readily 
explained  by  means  of  the  accompanying  examples. 

In  Fig.  1233  we  show  in  A,  the  common  -y-^  8-harness 
twill  for  one  repeat  eight  warp  threads  and  8  picks. 

By  means  of  arranging  the  various  warp  threads  of  this 
weave  according  to  what  we  might  call  an  8-harness  satin  draw 
(see  Diagram  E),  we  obtain  the  granite  shown  in  Diagram  B. 
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If  we  rearrange  effect  shown  in  Diagram  B,  according  to  our  satin  draw,  the  original  twill  is 
the  result,  as  clearly  shown  in  Diagram  D. 

It  foUows,  therefore,  that  by  placing  the  pattern  B  above  the  original  twill,  as  done  by  Diagram 
C,  and  drawing  our  warp  for  8  warp  threads  straight  (1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8  harness),  and  8  warp 
threads  satin  draw  (1-4-7-2-5-3-6  harness),  a  checked  pattern  will  be  formed.  By  means 
of  the  accompanying  diagrams  the  student  will  readily  see  that  the  draft  which  produces  the  granite 
from  the  twill  in  turn  produces  the  twill  from  the  granite. 

The  draft  for  the  16  warp  threads  has  been  previously  given  and  the  harness  chain  is 
formed  by  means  of  Diagram  A  for  the  first  8  picks,  and  Diagram  C  for  the  next  8  picks, 
giving  us  in  turn  a  harness  chain  repeating  on  8  warp  threads  and  16  picks,  producing  in  the 
fabric  a  checked  pattern. 

Size  of  Checks. — The  same  weave  as  carried  on  now  for  one  repeat  only  may,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  carried  on  with  two,  three,  or  more  repeats  for  each  effect,  as  required  by  size  of  effect 
wanted. 

If  floats  should  make  trouble  in  this  method  of  designing,  one  or  two  additional  harness  will 
any  time  be  sufficient  to  remedy  this  trouble  filling-ways  in  the  fabric  ;  whereas  warp-ways,  one  or 
two  picks  placed  between  each  change  of  effect,  will  be  all  that  is  required  added  to  omit  said 

floating. 

In  every  instance  we  must  select  our  satin  like  fancy  draft  to  suit  the  repeat  of  the  original 
twill.     In  our  example  we  had  used  an  8-harness  satin  draft  for  an  8 -harness  twill,  consequently 

we  have  to  use  the  fancy  draft  resembling  a  10- 
harness  satin  for  a  lo-harness  twill. 

For  a  1 2 -harness  twill  for  foundation  we  have 
to  use  a  fancy  draft  resembling  a  12 -harness  satin, 
and  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  Fig.  1234,  in  which  A  again  repre- 
sents the  foundation  -2^2^-2  12 -harness  twill. 
Diagram  B  shows  the  fancy  weave  obtained  by 
means  of  draft  E.  Diagram  D  shows  again  the 
foundation  twill  obtained  from  the  fancy  weave, 
Diagram  B,  by  means  of  the  fancy  draft  E  ;  and 
Diagram  C  the  fancy  weave  transposed. 
Fi°- 1234-  These  two  examples,  no  doubt,  will  readily 

explain   the  great  variety  of  new  weaves   and   com- 
binations possible  to  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 

CRAPE  WEAVES. 

This  is  a  name  given  to  weaves  presenting  a  small 
seedy  effect  as  required  for  this  class  of  fabrics.  Good 
effects  for  such  fabrics  are  produced  by  means  of  the 
accompanying  weaves  Figs.  1235,  1236  and  1237. 

Fig.  1235  repeats  on  10  warp  threads  and  6  picks. 

Fig.  1236  repeats  on  6  warp  threads  and  6  picks. 

Fig.  1237  repeats  on  8  warp  threads  and  8  picks. 

The  latter  given  weave  is  an  excellent  one,  since 
by  means  of  interlacings,  the  small  floats  of  three 
are  bent  somewhat  out  of  a  straight  line. 

Frequently  more  elaborate  patterns  than  those 
given  are  required  and  of  which  we  give  one  example 
in  Fig.  1238,  repeating  on  16  warp  threads  and 
40  picks. 
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No  special  rule  for  designing  of  fancy  effect  can  be  laid  down,  the  main  object  being  to  get 
a  perfect  all-over-effect  free  from  lines  or  rows,  and  which  only  can  be  accomplished  by  keeping 
a  corresponding  amount  of  floating  for  each  pick,  as  well  as  by  distributing  this  floating  as  regular 
as  possible. 

HUCK  PATTERNS, 

DDGDCEBCB      arc  weaves  used  for  towelings ;  the  object  in  this  instance  being  to  produce  a  firm 

'  ■  :■  ■■  ■■       cloth  with  a  rough  surface.     The  accompanying  Fig.  1239  illustrates  a  weave  of  this 

J|;S^""'      description,  repeating  on  10  warp  threads  and  8  picks.     By  means  of  fancy  drafting 
■■□■iicB::Ba  i  1 

Fig.  1239.  this  weave  can  be  woven  on  5  harness. 


WOVEN  TUCKS. 

This  system  of  weaving  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  dress  goods,  children's  dress 
skirts,  etc.  Although  simple  in  its  procedure,  yet  a  reference  to  it  is  in  place.  To  make  these 
tucks,  all  the  warp  forms  one  solid  fabric  for  the  ground,  then  when  the  tuck  is  to  be  formed, 
every  alternate  warp  end  or  every  two  out  of  three  warp  threads  is  only  used  for  interlacing  until 
a  sufficient  length  (according  to  length  of  tuck)  has  been  woven  when  solid  fabric  again  is 
woven.  The  warp  is  brought  off  two  beams,  and  as  soon  as  the  tuck  has  woven  the  beam  carry- 
ing the  same  lets  in  its  warp  and  the  tuck  is  pressed  forward  by  the  reed,  or,  what  is  equivalent, 

the  ground  cloth  is  let  back  up  to  the  reed  until  the 
edge  of  the  tuck  and  the  point  where  it  commenced 
being  formed  are  brought  together,  then  the  whole 
warp  again  begins  to  form  one  solid  fabric,  leaving 
the  tuck  protruding  on  the  fabric.  This  operation 
is  continued  at  intervals  greater  or  less  according  as 
required  by  the  size  of  the  tucks  or  their  distances 
apart.  For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  the 
accompanying  two  weaves,  Figs.  1240  and  1 241,  are 
given.  The  warp  threads  indicated  by  h  type  are 
the  ends  forming  the  tucks  ;  ■  type  indicates  the 
binder  warp.  At  that  part  of  the  weave  indicated 
by  A,  ground  fabric  is  woven,  whereas  at  the  places 
indicated  by  B,  tuck  is  woven.     Weave 

Fig.  1240  is  arranged   i  end  tuck  to  alternate 
with  I  end  binder,  whereas  weave 

FiQ.1240.  Fig.  1241.  Fig.    1241   is  arranged  for  two  ends  tuck  to 

alternate  with  one  end  binder. 
Another   method   of    weaving   tucks   (but    running  warp    ways)    is   found   in   the    manu- 
facture of 
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CRIMP  STRIPES. 


Generally  they  are  produced  by  having  two  warps  at  different  tensions.  The  warp  to  weave 
the  crimp  gets  less  tension  compared  with  the  warp  of  the  solid  stripe,  which  may  be  interlaced 
with  plain,  twill  or  satin  as  required,  and  is  let  off  intermittently.     A  hard  twisted  crimp  warp  will 
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increase  the  beauty  of  the  cloth. 
The  accompanying  illustration  Fig. 
1242  shows  us  a  design  of  this 
kind.  The  warp  beam  carrying  the 
threads  weaving  plain  (A)  is  lightly 
weighted,  whereas  the  other  beam 
carrying  the  tuck  ends  is  heavily 
weighted.  In  order  to  produce  the 
proper  effect  the  first  two  picks  (in- 
FiG.  1242.  ter lacing  in  plain)  are  of  common 

twist,  whereas  the  next  two  picks  (3  and  4)  are  very  hard  twisted  filling.  As  clearly  seen  by  our 
illustration  these  two  picks  are  thrown,  in  part  B  of  the  weave,  entirely  on  the  back  of  the  cloth, 
and  being  very  hard  twisted,  pull  the  two  edges  of  the  stripe  closer  together,  and  thus  form  the 
characteristic  crimp  or  tuck  running  lengthways  in  the  fabric.  The  plain  interlacing  ends  form 
a  crimp  in  the  ordinary  manner  owing  to  being  lightly  weighted.  Closely  related  to  this  system 
of  weaves  (and  weaves  for  rib  fabrics,  see  page  142,)  are 


:  Bedford  Cord  Weaves. 

The  object  in  designing  Bedford  cords  is  to  form  ribs  running  in  the  direction  of  the  warp  in 
the  fabric.  They  are  mostly  used  for  cotton,  wool  and  worsted  dress  goods.  We  find  in  these 
system  of  weaves  again  the  characteristic  float  on  the  back  of  the  fabric,  which  gives  to  the  latter 
the  prominent  rib  effect.  The  floating  and  the  interlacing  for  each  rib  can  be  arranged  either  for 
one  pick  interlacing  to  alternate  with  one  pick  float ;  or  two  picks  interlacing  to  alternate  with 
two  picks  float.     One  example  of  each  kind  is  given  to  explain  the  subject. 

Fig.  1243  shows  the  change  of  i  @  i  arranged  alternately  for  each  10  successive  warp  threads, 
as  seen  by  letters  of  references  A  and  B.     Repeat  of  weave  20x4. 


Fig.  1244  shows  the  change  of  2  @  2  arranged  alternately  for  each  12  successive  warp  threads, 
as  indicated  again  on  top  of  the  weave  by  letters  A  and  B.     Repeat  of  weave  24x4. 

These  two  examples  will  clearly  explain,  this  system  of  weaves,  any  changes  in  size  of  rib 
can  be  made — we  may  use  4 — 4;  5 — 5  ;  6— 6  ;  7 — 7,  etc.,  etc.  ;  again  we  may  use  two  or  more 
sizes  of  ribs,  for  example  :  6 — 10  ;  4 — 8 — 12,  etc.,  etc. 

These  Bedford  cord  weaves  are  also  used  in  fancy  arrangement  for  example  in  a  class  of 
Jacquard  dress  goods  known  by  the  trade  as 

Crocodile  Cloth, 


of  which  an  example  is  given  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  1245,  and  which  will  clearly 
explain  itself  at  once  to  the  student.  , 
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Practically  speaking  tlie  ground  is  produced  on  common  plain,  whereas  in  the  figure  every 
other  two  picks  are  arranged  to  float  on  back  throughout  the  entire  width  of  the  respective  effect 
or  part  of  the  design. 

These  floats  are,  by  the  designer,  arranged  to  exchange,  viz.  :  in  one  part  of  the  design  the 

2  picks  float  during  figure  effect,  whereas  the  same 
picks  are  interlacing  in  the  next  figure  effect  of 
the  same  design  ;  the  next  2  picks  working  vice 
vef'sa. 


Combination  of  Bedford  Cords. 


Bedford  cord  weaves  are  also  frequently  used 
in  combination  with  other  weaves.  Examples  of 
these  are  given  in  the  accompanying  weaves,  Kigs. 
1246  and  1247. 

Weave  Fig.  1246,  constructed  with  a  re- 
peat of  40  warp  threads  and  40  picks,  can  be 
reduced  by  means  of  a  point  draw  onto  21  har- 
ness. 

Weave  Fig.  1247  is  constructed  with  96  warp 
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threads  on  9  picks.     The  same  can  be  reduced,   if  necessary,   to  8  harness,  however,   using 
harness  is  mere  practical.  » 


14 


COMBINATION  OF  WEAVES. 
Combination  of  45°  Twills. 

A.     Steep  Twills  Co?ist?  tided  fj'om  45°  Twills  of  Even  Repeats. 

On  pages  67  and  68  of  this  book  we  clearly  explained  the  procedure  of  constructing  these 
weaves.  One  feature  we  omitted  to  indicate  by  illustrations,  although  we  leterred  to  it  at  the  end 
of  the  article,  and  that  is  the  immense  variety  of  new  weaves  possible  to  be  constructed  in  this 
manner  out  of  the  same  two  foundation  twills.  Great  as  is  the  number  of  designs  which  may  be 
obtained  by  this  mode  of  working,  it  is  small  compared  with  what  inay  be  obtained  by  other  and 
equally  systematic  methods. 

To  give  the  student  an  idea  what  combination  means,  let  us  tarn  our  attention  to  the  doctrine 
of  combinations ;  by  it  we  are  able  to  obtain  an  infinite  variety.  First  let  us  examine  into  the  system 
of  combinations,  and  next  see  how  far  we  can  apply  it  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  combinations 
possible  (for  example)  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  taken  by  twos,  then  by  threes,  and  so  on, 
amount  to  a  number  represented  by  thirty-three  places  of  figures,  or  thirteen  billions  of  billions, 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  quintillions,  or  so  many  different  words  may  be  produced.  There 
is  this  difference  between  the  combination  of  such  things  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
ends  of  a  pattern — whereas  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  all  different,  the  order  of  working  of  the 
ends  of  a  pattern  should  be  similar.  Still,  although  the  working  of  the  ends  should  be  similar, 
the  order  of  interweaving  of  the  picks  need  not  necessarily  be  similar  ;  and  again,  any  two  letters 
will  admit  of  but  one  combination,  but  two  patterns  will  admit  of  a  number  of  combinations, 
each  one  producing  a  new  pattern. 

Combinations  are  generally  taken  as  denoting  the  placing  together  of  objects,  quantities,  etc., 
and  their  alteration  or  variation  in  all  possible  ways.  Thus,  one  object  will  admit  of  no  combina- 
tion ;  two  objects  will  admit  of  one  combination  only,  provided  they  are  simple  objects,  and  as  we 
increase  the  number  of  objects,  we  increase  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  fresh  combinations 
possible. 

As  before  mentioned  two  objects  will  admit  of  one  combination  only,  viz.^  ab ;  three  objects 
will  admit  of  three  combinations — ab,  ac  and  be  ;  four  objects  will  admit  of  six  combinations — ab, 
ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  cd  ;  five  objects  will  admit  of  ten  combinations  ;  and  so  on,  the  combination  of  any 
number  of  objects  proceeding  according  to  the  triangular  numbers  i,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21,  etc.,  or  a 
general  formula  will  be  ---^^^^  =  combinations  ;  that  is,  let  N  represent  the  number  of  objects — 
suppose  9 — then  -<^'-=i^  =  (9x8  =  72-^2)=  36;  or  thirty-six  will  be  the  number  of  combinations 
which  may  be  produced  from  nine  objects. 
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Now  let  us  see  how  this  will  apply  to  patterns,  and  how  far  we  may  extend  it  by  placing 
the  patterns  in  a  different  position  in  relation  to  each  other. 

In  Fig.  1248  we  show  the  common 
^^-w  9-harness  regular  twill,  in  Fig.  1249 
we  show  the  ^^j^  9-harness  regular 
twill,  in  Fig.  1250  we  show  a  combina- 
tion of  said  two  9-harness  twills  pick  and 
pick  taken  alternately ;  that  is,  every  un- 
even numbered  pick  (ist,  3d,  5th,  etc.,) 
is  taken  from  weave  1 248  and  would  form 
one  complete  9-end  twill  of  themselves, 
and  every  even  numbered  pick  (2d, 
4th,  6th,  etc.,)  is  taken  from  the  weave 
1249  and  would  form  again  one  twill  by 
itself. 

Now,  as  previously  pointed  out,  two 
simple  objects  permit  of  one  combination 
only,  but  two  patterns  can  scarcely  be 
called  simple  objects.  In  the  first  place 
each  pattern  occupies  nine  ends,  con- 
sequently they  can  be  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  in  at  least  nine  different  positions,  as  clearly 
shown  by  weaves  1250  to  1258. 

The  student  will  readily  see  the  great  variety  of  weaves  he  can  produce  in  this  manner,  for 
example  let  us  consider  the  g-harness  twills ;  the  first  question  will  come  up,  how  many  twills  can 
be  made  on  9-harness? 
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The  answer  for  which  will  be  46  different  twills.  Said  46  twills  can  be  combined  4^^^  = 
1035  times,  in  one  position  in  relation  of  each  other,  and  since  there  are  nine  ends  we  may  produce 
1035  X  9  =  9315  new  weaves  by  means  of  this  simple  combination  of  the  various  9  harness  twills. 
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As  big  as  this  number  of  weaves  is,  yet  we  are  not  done  with  it,  since  each  of  these  simple 
■divisions  is  capable  of  rearrangement,  and  they  can  be  combined  in  rearranged  form.  Again,  an 
immense  number  of  rearrangements  can  be  used  and  thus  giving  us  an  unlimited  field  for  the  p7-o- 
dudion  of  new  weaves. 

Duplicates  or  poor  weaves  will  now  and  then  result ;  however  this  is  nothing,  if  taking  into 
-consideration  the  immense  amount  of  new  weaves  we  can  obtain  in  this  manner. 

A  further  example  is  given  in  weaves  from  1259  to  1271.  In  weave  1259  we  show  a  -^-t^t 
1 1 -harness  twill ;  in  weave  Fig.  1260  we  show  the  common  ^V4-  n -harness  twill.  These  two 
•common  11 -harness  twills  are  shown  arranged  for  steep  twills,  in  eleven  different  positions,  by 
weaves  1261  to  1271.  They  are  constructed  as  the  previous  example,  one  pick  taken  alternately 
from  one  weave  and  one  pick  from  the  other  weave.  Weave  1259  we  used  in  the  same  position 
for  the  construction  of  all  of  the  weaves,  whereas  the  starting  of  weave  1260  has  been  changed 
in  every  steep  twill  as  will  readily  be  seen  by  the  student.  This  means  in  weave  1261  we  started 
with  the  first  pick  of  weave  1260.  In  weave  1262  we  started  with  the  second  pick  of  weave  1260. 
In  weave  1263  we  started  with  the  third  pick  of  weave  1260  and  so  on,  until  arriving  at  weave 
1271  which  we  started  with  the  eighth  pick  of  weave  1260  for  its  construction.  Every  one  of 
said  eleven  new  steep  twills  is  different,  by  means  of  its  construction,  thus  the  student  will  see  at 
once  the  unlimited  field  of  designing  open  for  him  in  this  instance. 

B.    Combinitig  two  ^5°  Twills  of  a  Differefit  Repeat. 

By  this  method  of  designing  we  produce  by  means  of  simple  twills,  patterns  having  a  large 

repeat.     In  all  cases  of  the  combination  of  the  two  patterns 

the  design  must  be  carried  out  to  such  a  point  as  will  give  both 

patterns  employed  a  repeat  at  the  same  moment  ;  for  example, 

let  us  consider  the  new  weave  Fig.    1274,  which  has  for  its 

foundation  the  common  ^  4-harness  twill  Fig.  1272  and  the  ^ 

IB  ■  H3Q3li      3-harness  twill  Fig.  1273;  alternately  taking  one  warp  thread 

from  one  (1272)  and  one  warp  thread  from  the  other  (1273) 

■weave  gives  us  in  return  a  weave  repeating  on  24  warp  threads  and  1 2  picks. 

One  of  the  best  features  to  the  designer  is  the  fact  that  these  patterns  can  be  produced  in  a 
most  economical  manner,  z.  e. ,  with  very  few  harness,  since  they  consist  in  most  cases  only  in  the 
combination  of  two  simple  twills.  In  the  present  instance  we  find  that  this  24  harness  weave  can 
be  woven  with  7  harness,  since  all  that  we  require  is  4  harness  for  weaving  the  -^  4-harness  twill 
and  3  harness  for  weaving  the  -y  3-harness  twill. 

However,  when  dealing  with  a  new  weave  we  must  consider  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its 
advantages,  and  in  the  present  instance  we  will  find  the  disadvantage  of  the  new  weave  to  consist  in 
the  different  manner  of  interlacing  of  the  warp  threads,  i.  e. ,  the  difference  in  the  take  up  of  the  warp, 
since  one  warp  thread,  every  uneven  numbered  one  in  the  new  weave,  will  interlace  six  times 
with  the  filling  in  one  repeat  of  12  picks ;  whereas  every  even  numbered  warp  thread  of  the  new 
weave  will  interlace  eight  times  in  every  12  picks;  the  consequence  being  that  every  even  num- 
bered warp  thread  will  take  up  more  than  every  uneven  numbered  one,  a  feature  which  in  some 
instances  will  be  of  disadvantage  although  it  may  pass  off  in  light-weight  textures,  like  dress 
goods,  where  the  threads  are  only  loosely  interlacing.  To  a  certain  extent  the  trouble  might  not 
be  so  bad  in  the  present  weave ;  however,  the  student  will  encounter  worse  effects,  except  he  is  very 
careful  in  selecting  the  proper  foundations. 

If  the  warp  is  of  an  elastic  material,  z.  e.,  will  give,  stretch,  the  present  weave  may  make  no 
trouble  ;  however,  care  must  be  exercised,  and  the  student  in  applying  patterns  of  this  character 
to  the  fabric  must  consider  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  The  twist  of  the  warp  as 
well  as  of  the  filling,  will  also  have  its  influence  ;  for  example,  if  we  use  soft,  loosely  twisted  filling, 
the  difference  in  take  up  of  the  warp  will  be  made  easier,  whereas  if  dealing  with  a  hard  twisted 
filling  the  warp  will  have  not  the  same  chance  of  recovering  its  part  after  bending  around  the 
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filling.  The  texture  of  the  fabric  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  since  if  emploj'ing  a  high 
warp  texture  it  is  difficult  for  the  warp  to  act  upon  the  filling;  in  that  case  the  warp  must  always 
bend  around  the  filling,  and  the  difference  in  take  up  previously  referred  to  will  make  trouble.  If 
necessarj^  double  beams  can  easilj^  be  added  to  many  looms  in  which  the  harness  motion  is 
limited,  and  patterns  of  this  scope  can  thus  be  produced  with  advantage.  By  means  of  it  we  are 
able  to  produce  what  we  might  call  "  jacquard  effects"  on  harness  looms,  and  for  this  reason  the 
addition  of  one  additional  beam  may  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  case  the  fabrics  when  using  one  beam  will  be  imperfect,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
take  up  of  warp,  we  are  at  liberty  to  apply  the  new  weave  (turned  45°)  warp  for  filling  and  filling 
for  warp,  although  in  this  instance  the  harne.ss  capacity  of  the  looms  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, no  reducing  of  the  number  of  harness  to  be  used  can  take  place.  In  this  instance  said  weave, 
Fig.  1274,  would  require  12  harness  in  place  of  the  7  harness  previously  referred  to.  This  time 
the  number  of  harness  would  make  no  trouble,  and,  in  fact,  the  weave  would  be  more  applicable 
to  a  fabric  ;  but  when  we  come  to  further  examples  where  we  use  larger  weaves  for  the  foundation, 

the  capacity  of  the  dobby  will  frequently  not 
be  sufficient  for  producing  said  weaves  in  this 
reversed  position. 

An  immense  variety  of  patterns  can  be 
produced  in  this  manner;  however,  we  will 
only  quote  two  more  examples. 

Weave,  Fig.  1277,  is  produced  from  the  ^ 
5-harness  and  -2-j  4-harness  common  twills,  one 
warp  thread  taken  from  one  weave  alternately 
with  one  warp  thread  taken  from  the  other 
weave  forms  the  foundation  for  the  construction  of  the  new  weave,  which  repeats  on  (5x4x2) 
40  warp  threads  and  (5x4)  20  picks;  this  weave  is  quite  a  nice  little  weave  (closely  resembling 
jacquard  effects)  obtained  from  these  two  simple  twills  and  which  can  be  woven  in  this  present 
instance  with  5+4^9  harness,  although  the  student  must  again  keep  his  eye  on  the  difference  in 
the  take  up  which  now  and  then  may  make  him  trouble  in  high  textured  warp  fabrics. 

In  weave  Fig.  1278  we  show  a  most  elaborate  weave  produced  in  this  manner,  repeating  on 
168  warp  threads  and  84  picks  which  can  be  woven  by  means  of  the  common  section  draw 
shown  in  Fig.  1279  (one  warp  thread  from  one  weave  and  one  warp  thread  from  the  other  weave) 
on  144-12  =  26  harness.  The  average  student  will  be  astonished  on  producing  such  immense 
big  weaves  or  regular  jacquard  effect  on  so  few  harness.  Our  new  weave.  Fig.  1278  has  for  its 
foundation  the  common  ^3^  14-harness  and  -^  12-harness  twill.  14  x  12  ^  168,  being  the  repeat 
of  warp  threads  for  the  new  weave. 

The  proper  repeat  of  the  new  weave  is  proved  by  168  -^  14  =  12  and  168  —:-  12  ^  14,  i.  e., 
both  foundation  twills  repeat  properly  on  168  warp  threads,  the  repeat  of  the  new  weave. 

Combination  of  45°  Twills  with  Weaves  of  Another  System. 
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This  procedure  will  be  readily  explained  by  a  few  examples.     The  new  weave  Fig.  1 282  is  the 
result  of  combining  end  and  end,  the  ^^  5-harness  twill  Fig.  1280  with  the  ^^j- 4-harness  broken 
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twill  Fig.  1281,  producing  the  new  weave  Fig.  12S2  with  a  repeat  of  40  warp  threads  and   30 
picks. 

In  weave  Fig.  12S5  we  show  another  new  weave  of  that  kind,  repeating  again  on  40  warp 
threads  and  20  picks,  produced  in  this  instance  from  the  5-harness  cork-screw,  Fig.  1283,  and  the 
4-harness  even  sided  twill  Fig.  1284. 

Combination   of  Granite   ^Veaves. 

This  set  of  weaves  similar  to  any  other  weaves  can  be  used  for  foundation  in  the  construction 
of  our  new  combination  weaves,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  next  four  examples  having  the  same 
granite  weave  fortheir  foundation,  only  placing  said  granite  weave  in  different  positions  for  starting. 
Weave  Fig.  1288  has  for  its  foundation  the  well-known  granite  weave  shown  in  Figs.  1286 
and  1287,  being  the  same  weave  only  in  different  positions  as  to  starting.  For  the  construction  of 
the  new  weave,  Fig.  1 288,  one  warp  thread  is  taken  from  the  one  position  ( Fig.  1 286) ,  and  one  warp 
thread  from  the  other  position  (Fig.  1287);  weave  Fig.  1288  repeats  on  16  warp  threads  and 
16  picks. 

In  the  same  manner  we  find  weave  Fig.  129 1  constructed  from  the  same  granite  as  used  in 

the  former  example,  the  latter  being 
placed  in  position  as  shown  by  Figs. 
1289  and  1290;  one  end  is  taken 
from  one  position  (Fig.  1289)  and 
one  end  is  taken  from  the  other 
position  (Fig.  1290),  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  weave.  Fig. 
1 29 1,  which  repeats  on  16  warp 
threads  and  16  picks. 

In  weave   Fig.    1294   we   find 
another  different  weave    produced 
again  from   the  same  granite,    the 
positions    in   which   we   used   said 
granite  is  shown  by  Figs.  1292  and 
1293,  one  warp  thread  taken  from 
one  and  one  from  the  other  posi- 
tion, resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  weave.  Fig.  1294,  repeat- 
ing on  1 6  warp  threads  and  16  picks. 
In  weave,  Fig.  1295,  we  not  only  change  the  position  but  we  actually  turn  our  foundation 
granite  weave  45°,  and  use  the  same  in  this  position  combined  with  the  original  position  of  said 
granite,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1296,  (i  @  i)  in  the  construction  of  the  new  weave.  Fig.  1297,  which 
repeats  again  on  16  warp  threads  and  16  picks. 

Combination  of  45°  Twills  Arranged  2@2;  4(^4;  3  @,  3;  2(^4,  etc. 

This  method  of  constructing  new  weaves  is  clearly  explained  by  means  of  weaves  Figs.  1298 
to  13 1 8,  in  every  instance  we  used  the  same  foundation  weave,  the  -y-^x  6-harness  twill. 

Weave  Fig.  1300,  repeating  on  12  warp  threads  and  12  picks,  is  the  combination  of  two 
warp  threads  alternately  taken  from  weave  Fig.  1298,  and  two  warp  threads  taken  from  weave  Fig. 
1299. 

Weave  Fig.  1303,  repeating  on  12  warp  threads  and  6  picks,  is  the  combination  of  2  warp 
threads  taken  from  weave  Fig.  1301,  and  2  warp  threads  taken  from  weave  Fig.  1302. 

Weave  Fig.  1306  shows  us  the  construction  of  a  new  weave  (  >^  of  repeat  warp  ways)  repeating 
on  24  warp  threads  and  6  picks,  alternately,  taking  4  warp  threads  from  weave  Fig.  1 304  and  3  warp 
threads  taken  from  weave  Fig.  1305. 
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Weave  Fig.  1309,  repeating  on  12  warp  threads  and  6  picks,  has  for  its  foundation  three  w^rp 
threads  alternately  taken  from  Fig.  1307,  and  three  warp  threads  taken  from  Fig.  1308. 

Weave  Fig.  131 2,  repeating  on  12  warp  threads  and  6  picks,  has  for  its  foundation  2  warp 
threads  taken  from  the  original  6  harness  twill  shown  in  Fig.  13 10  running  from  left  to  right,  and 
2  warp  threads  taken  from  the  same  weave  shown  in  Fig.  131 1,  but  having  the  twill  run  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
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Weave  Fig.  1315  is  a  novel  effect,  repeating  on  24  warp  threads  and  6  picks  obtained  by- 
drafting  4  warp  threads  from  Fig.  1313  and  4  warp  threads  from  Fig.  13 14.  In  this  instance  we 
painted  out  four  repeats  of  the  filling  to  give  the  student  a  better  illustration  of  the  new  weave.  It 
is  an  excellent  combination. 

In  weave  Fig.  13 18  repeating  on  18  warp  threads  and  6  picks  we  used  for  the  foundation  the 
6-harness  twill.  Fig.  13 16,  running  firom  the  left  to  the  right  and  the  same  6-harness  twill  having 
the  direction  of  the  twill  reversed  as  shown  in  Fig.  13 17,  drafting  two  warp  threads  from  Fig.  13 16 
and  4  warp  threads  from  Fig.  1317. 

These  few  examples  no  doubt  will  readily  explain  to  the  student  the  great  variety  of  new 
-weaves  possible  to  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Combination  of  63°  Twills. 

A.     Combining  Two  6j°  Twills  Having  the  Same  Repea,^. 

This  system  of  combining  steep  twills  in  the  construction  of  new  fabrics  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  Figs.  1319  to  1336.  In  the  same  the  two  foundation  63°  twills 
are  given  by  means  of  Figs.  13 19  and  1320. 

Weave  Fig.  1319  is  used  for  the  sixteen  examples  in  the  same  position,  on  every  alternate 
warp  thread,  whereas  weave  Fig.  1320  we  started  in  each  example  one  pick  higher. 

The  drafting  is  done  alternately  one  warp  thread  from  one  weave  and  one  warp  thread  from 
the  other  weave.  This  method  of  changing  the  beginning  of  the  twill  we  might  also  use  with  the 
other  weave.  We  might  also  use  different  drafting,  all  of  which  will  clearly  demonstrate  to  the 
student  the  immense  chance  of  designing  new  weaves  in  this  manner ;  besides  this,  how  many 
different  weaves  can  we  not  design  on  any  number  of  harness,  for  example  on  8-harness?  How 
many  different  combinations  there  are  then  possible,  is  impossible  to  be  answered.     Millions  of 
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new  weaves  can  be  designed  in  this  manner,  in  fact  the  field  for  constructing   new   weaves  is 
unlimited  to  the  textile  designer. 
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B.     Combining  two  6j°  Twills  of  an  Uneven  Repeat. 

As  the  student  will  understand  by  this  time  this  subdivision  of  combination  weaves  permits  a 
yet  greater  variety  than  any  system  described  before.  It  is  a  division  of  weaves  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  many  millions  of  them  can  be  designed.  We  simply  have  to  mark  that  there  is 
no  end  for  designing  these  weaves,  and  the  beauty  of  the  effects  (z.  <?. ,  new  weaves)  obtained  is 
that  they  closely  resemble  jacquard  designing,  and  require  the  eye  of  an  experienced  designer  to 
be  distinguished  from  harness  work.  How  nice  it  would  have  been  if  this  system  of  weaves  would 
have  been  understood  by  our  designers  years  ago,  when  wide-wale  coatings  were  all  the  rage,  and 
when  so  many  of  our  mills  put  in  jacquard  plants  for  producing  the  same  ;  there  was  no  need  for 
it  as  will  be  shown  by  the  next  six  examples,  which  will  .show  the  great  variety  of  beautiful  effects 
to  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 

In  weave  Fig.  1339  we  show  one  of  these  large  diagonals  repeating  on  36  by  36  ends  pro- 
duced by  means  of  section  draw  given  below,  from  weaves  Figs.  1337  and  1338  being  respectively 
9  and  6-harness  63°  twills. 
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The  type  for  indicating  the  corresponding    ^ 
part  of  the  draft  for  these  respective  foundation 
•weaves  has  been  selected  to  correspond,  in  order 
that  the  subject  will  more  readily  be  understood 
by  the  student. 

In  weave  Fig.  1342  we  give  another  one  of 
these  large  diagonals  repeating  on  48  warp 
threads  and  48  picks.  For  its  construction  see 
63°  twills  Figs.  1340  and  1341  repeating  re- 
spectively on  i2-hamessand  24  picks;  and  8- 
harness  and  16  picks. 

In  weave  1345  we  give  another  one  of 
these  large  diagonals  repeating  on  60  warp 
threads  and  60  picks,  having  for  its  foundation 
the  steep  twill  Fig.  1343  repeating  on  6  harness 
and  12  picks;  and  steep  twill  Fig.  1344  repeat- 
ing on  5-harness  and  10  picks. 

The  large  diagonal  weave  Fig.  1348,  re- 
peating on  84  warp  threads  and  84  picks,  has 
for  its  foundation  the  steep  twill  shown  in  Fig. 
1346  repeating  on  7-harness  and  14  picks;  and 
the  steep  twill  Fig.  1347  repeating  on  6-harness  and  12  picks. 
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In  weave  Fig.  1351  we 
show  another  one  of  these 
large  diagonals  repeating  on 
120  warp  threads,  constructed 
of  steep  twill  Fig.  1349  re- 
peating on  15  warp  threads 
and  30  picks  ;  and  steep  twill 
P'ig.  1350  repeating  on  12 
warp  threads  and  24  picks. 

In  weave  Fig.  1354  we 
show  an  excellent  weave  of 
this  system,  repeating  on  1 20 
warp  threads  and  120  picks, 
and  which  has  for  its  founda- 
tion steep  twill  Fig.  13^2 
repeating  on  30  warp  threads 
and  60  picks ;  and  steep  twill 
Fig-  1353  repeating  on  4  warp 
threads  and  8  picks. 

These  six  examples  will 
have  convinced  the  student  of 
the  immense  variety  of  new 
large  diagonals  he  can  produce 
in  this  manner.  On  account 
of  the  space  these  large  weaves 
require,  we  refrain  from  illus- 
trating further  examples  and 
only  quote  the  foundation  for 
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producing  a  few  excellent 

results. 

Combine  the  K^^  5- 

harness,    63°    twill   with 

the    ^^Tj    4-hamess   63° 

twill ;  the  result  being  a 

large   diagonal  repeating 

on  40  warp  threads   and 

40  picks. 

Combine  the  ^S^' 

i-,j_i_i^i^  J  2 .  iiarness 
63°  twill  with  the  ^  3- 
haruess  63°  twill  (which 
actually  is  nothing  else 
but  the  common  -^  3- 
harness  twill   having   its 

direction  of  twill  reversed  )    

producing  in  this  instance  FiG-iyA 
a  new  large  diagonal  re- 
peating on  78  warp 
threads  and  78  picks. 
This  new  weave  will  be 
what  we  might  call  a  fill- 
ing effect ;  if  exchanging, 
risers  for  sinkers  in  both 
foundation     weaves     the 
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warp  effect  will  be  the  result  for  the  new  large  diago- 
nal. 

Combine  the  ^^3-^^  13-harness,  63°  twill  with  the 
■^  2-harness  63°  twill  (being  nothing  else  but  the  ^  2- 
harness  rib  weave  warp  effect)  and  an  excellent  new  large 
diagonal  repeating  on  52  warp  threads  and  52  picks  will 
be  the  result. 

Combine  the  x^y^-y-T-  11 -harness,  63°  twill  with  the 
yA  5-harness  63°  twill  (being  actually  the  5-leaf  satin- 
warp  for  face)  and  a  beautiful  large  diagonal  repeating 
on  1 10  warp  threads  and  1 10  picks  will  result. 

Combine  the  -y^-j^j  lo-harness  63°  twill  with  the 
^^ji^  8-harness  63°  twill,  the  result  being  a  large  diagonal 
repeating  on  80  warp  threads  and  80  picks. 

Combine  the  ^^^  6-harness  63°  twill  with  the  ^-^^ 
5-harness  63°  twill;  resulting  in  a  large  diagonal  repeat- 
ing on  60  warp  threads  and  60  picks. 

Combine  the  -T--rT-T-T-  n -harness  63°  twill  with 
the  T-  5-harness  63°  twill  (being  the  5-leaf  satin-warp 
effect)  and  the  result  is  a  large  diagonal  produced  with 
1 10  warp  threads  and  no  picks. 
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4-44^5^3   i5-harness  63°  twill  with  the  -tt^t^  12-hamess  63°  twill;   re- 
sulting in  a  new  large  diagonal  repeating  on  120  warp  threads  and  120  picks. 

Combine  the  ^-^  13-harness  63°  twill  with  the  ^  3-harness  63°  twill;  resulting  in  a  new 
large  diagonal  repeating  on  78  warp  threads  and  78  picks. 


Combine  the  -^ 
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Combine  the  ^  7-harness  63°  twill  with  the  ^  3-harness  63°  twill;  resulting  in  a  large  di- 
agonal repeating  on  42  warp  threads  and  42  picks. 

Combine  the  ^  7-harness  63°  twill  with  the  ^3  3  harness  63°  twill;  resulting  in  a  large  di- 
agonal repeating  on  42  warp  threads  and  42  picks. 

Combine  the  i^////i^i^/  19-harness  63°  twill  with  the  y^  5-harness  63°  twill  (5-leaf 
satin-warp  effect);  resulting  in  a  large  diagonal  repeating  on  190  warp  threads  and  190  picks. 
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Combine  the 


13-hamess  63°  twill  with  the  ^:f  3-harness  63°  twill ;    the  result 


being  a  large  diagonal  repeating  on  78  warp  threads  and  78  picks. 

Combine  the  -t'T^o   lo-hamess  63°  twill  with  the  -^  3-hamess  63°  twill; 
large  diagonal  repeating  on  60  warp  threads  and  60  picks. 


the  result  being-  a 
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Combine  the  ^3^3-  7-harness  63°  twill  with  the  ^^  3-harness  63°  twill ;  the  result  being  a  new 
large  diagonal  repeating  on  42  warp  threads  and  42  picks. 

Combine  the  -s^t^s^s  12-harness  63°  twill  with  the  -f^t--j  lo-harness  63°  twill;  the  result 
being  a  large  new  diagonal  repeating  on  120  warp  threads  and  120  picks. 

From  these  examples  given  it  will  be  easy  for  the  student  to  construct  any  amount  of  these 
large  diagonals. 
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Combination  of  Motives  or  ^\^eaves  2  @  i. 

This  feature  of  designing  large  diagonals  has  been  shown  b}^  means  of  weave  Fig.  1357, 
having  for  its  foundation,  motive  Fig.  1355,  repeating  on  11  warp  threads  and  33  picks  ;  and  skip- 
twill  weave  Fig.  1356,  repeating  on  4  warp  threads  and  6  picks.  Weave  Fig.  1357  repeats  on  66 
warp  threads  and  66  picks,  and  its  construction  will  be  clearly  seen  by  means  of  draft  given  below 

Fig.  1357. 
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the  weave  shown  in  type  corresponding  to  the  foundation  weaves.  Fig.  1355  is  only  a  motive  as 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  large  diagonal  weave  Fig.  1357,  and  no  weave  in  itself.  We  may 
thus  arrange  either  a  motive  in  connection  with  a  weave  as  foundation  for  the  new  diagonal  weave, 
or  we  can  use  two  weaves  2  @  i,  or  again  we  may  use  two  motives  (no  weaves)  for  foundation  of 
the  new  diagonal ;  the  object  being  to  produce  a  large  and  good  design,  resembling  Jacquard  work. 
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Combining  Two  75°  Twills 
into  a  63°  Large  Diagonal. 

This  is  an  excellent  meth- 
od for  producing  large  diago- 
nals in  worsted  coatings,  and 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est to  our  students  when  re- 
quired to  produce  said  fabrics. 

An  example  of  the  method 
of  designing  these  weaves  is 
given    in    the    accompanying 
illustration,  Fig.  1360,  which 
has  for  its   foundation    the  9 
harness  75°  twill  given 
in  Pig.  1358,  and  the  4 
harness  75°  twill  given 
in  Fig.  1359.  The  new 
weave   repeats  on  72 
warp  threads,  and  its 
construction  is  readily 
seen  by  the  draft  below 
the  weave,    executed 
in  type  to  correspond 
with    the    foundation 
weaves. 

Another  good  and 
large  diagonal  is  ob- 
tained  by   combining 

t>,p     4     2     1112     4  (._ 

Liic  1112  ^  r^  1  " 
harness  75°  twill  with 
the  -^  75°  twill  (the 
latter  being  nothing 
else  but  the  y^  5-har- 
ness  twill  having  its 
twill  line  reversed), 
resulting  in  a  new 
weave — 63°  large  diagonal — 
repeating  on  60  warp  threads 
and  120  picks. 

The  new  63°  large  diago- 
nal thus  produced  is  a  warp 
effect ;  the  filling  effect  ob- 
tained by  exchanging  risers 
for  sinkers  in  the  foundation 
also  produces  a  good  weave. 

Combining  the  V^r4^- 
-tWtt^  13-harness  75° 
twill  with  the  ''^^4^^  S-bar- 
ness  75°  twill  also  produces  an 
excellent  63°  large  diagonal. 
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Combination  of  82°  Twills  in  70° 
Large  Diagonals. 

As  will  readily  be  understood  by 
the  student,  the  steeper  the  twills  are, 
as  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
weave,  the  steeper  the  large  diagonal 
produced,  and  which  item  in  the  case 
of  worsted  suitings,  etc. ,  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  In  our  accompanying 
illustration,  weave  Fig.  1363,  we  show 
the  combination  of  a  20-harness  82° 
twill  with  a  ^-harness  82°  twill,  both 
foundations  being  illustrated  respect- 
ively by  weaves  Figs.  1361  and  1362. 
Weave  Fig.  1361  will  readily  be  con- 
sidered by  the  student  as  an  82°  twill, 
whereas  weave  Fig.  1362  might  be 
classified  only  as  an  63°  twill.  This 
would  be  proper  if  considering  weave 
Fig.  1362  with  reference  to  its  twill, 
which  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  twill  line  in  weave  Fig.  136 1  ;  but 
weave  Fig.  1362  is  82°  if  considered, 
according  to  its  construction  in  this 
instance,  in  the  same  direction  as  weave 
Fig.  1361 — from  left  to  right.  By 
means  of  drafting  alternately  one  warp 
thread  from  one  weave,  one  warp  from 
the  other  weave,  we  produced  the  new 
steep  twill,  i.  e. ,  large  diagonal  given 
in  weave  Fig.  1363,  requiring  for  its 
construction  only  40  warp  threads  and 
120  picks — to  be  woven  with  24  har- 
ness. No  doubt  an  elaborate  weave 
produced  on  so  few  harnesses. 

A  Further  Chance  for  P7-od.itci7ig  Large 
Diagonals  on  a  Low  Number  of  Harness 
consists  by  duplicating  a  given  steep 
twill  in  itself  ;  however,  the  number 
of  harnesses  will  not  be  reduced  to 
such  a  large  extent  as  in  the  previously- 
given  examples.  For  example,  take 
the  ^^^^T^T^i^T^a^  21  harness  63° 
twill,  and  draft  it  thus  :  i  -  21  -  2  -  i 
_j_2-^-3-5-4-<5-5-7-6-<9 

-7-P-8-/O-9-7/-  10-12-   II 

-  /J  -  12  -  7^  -  13  -  75  -  14  -  /<^  -  15 

-  77  -  16  -  /<?-  17  -  7p  -  18  -  20  -  19 

-  21  -  20.     The  result  is  a  large  diag- 
onal repeating  on  42  x  42. 
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HO"W  TO  INCREASE  THE  THICKNESS  OF  A  FABRIC  WITHOUT  SPECIAL 

BACKING  THREADS. 

Origin  of  this  Modern  System  of  Producing  Heavy  Weights. 

Up  to  the  year  i860,  when  required  to  produce  heavy  weight  fabrics  for  men's  wear,  and  when 
heavy  counts  of  yarn,  with  high  textures,  heavy  fulling,  and  far  apart  interlacing  weaves  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  give  the  required  bulk  to  the  fabric  in  single  cloth,  the  adopted  custom  was 
to  use  at  once  doicble  cloth  weaves  for  the  construction  of  such  fabrics,  i.  e. ,  use  two  systems  of  warp 
and  two  systems  of  filling  (see  pages  129  to  136).  Since  those  years  competition  more  or  less 
exerted  its  influence  upon  the  prices,  in  consequence  of  which  the  manufacturer  had  to  commence 
and  save  on  the  better  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  fabrics.  This  feature  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  fabrics  constructed  with  one  system  of  warp  a7id  two  systems  of  fillijig  being  our  regular 
"Backing  cloth — Back  filling  cloth"  (see  pages  105  to  108).  At  the  beginning  of  time  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  shoddy,  mungo,  and  extract  wool  was  little  known  and  less  yet  used — as  a 
general  rule,  pure  wool  was  the  material  for  the  back  filling  ;  there  was  even  a  time  when  the 
merchant  required  a  dark — respectively  black  back  for  the  better  grades  of  these  more  or  less 
heavy  fabrics. 

However,  the  method  of  manufacturing  woolen  cloth  has  greatly  changed  during  the  last 
thirty  to  forty  years.  Merchants  soon  found  out  that — to  ask  for  a  dark,  respectively  black  back 
— they  were  on  the  wrong  track.  Consequently,  the  better  class  of  commission  houses  at  once 
required  "  double-faced  fabrics,"  i.  e.,  both  sides  of  the  cloth  had  to  be  manufactured  out  of  the 
same  yarn,  i.  e.,  both  sides  (face  and  back)  of  the  fabric  were  required  to  correspond  more  or  less 
in  pattern,  color,  and  quality. 

Manufacturers  of  a  better  grade  of  cloth  turned,  in  consequence,  to  the  use  of  weaves  tech- 
nically known  as  bracket  weaves,  i.  e. ,  they  used  a  special  (binder)  weave  in  the  interior  structure 
of  the  cloth  and  arranged  the  face  warp  and  face  filling  to  show  on  both  sides  ;  or,  they  used  double 
cloth  weaves.  About  the  same  time  worsteds  commenced  to  get  fashionable.  The  greater  part 
of  the  best  grade  of  this  class  of  textiles — considered  as  single  cloth— are  often  found  too  light  in 
weight  even  for  the  summer  season.  If  we  would  execute  such  fabrics  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
bulk,  in  the  double  cloth  system,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  would  get  too  heavy,  espe- 
cially if  dealing  with  cloth  for  the  light  weight,  i.  e.,  the  summer  season;  again,  said  fabrics 
would  frequently  get  too  expensive. 

These  features  were  the  cause  for  constructing  fabrics  with  two  systems  of  warp  and  one  system 
of  filling.  This  method  of  constructing  fabrics  not  only  gives  a  chance  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
cloth  with  a  reasonable  cheapening  of  the  fabric  as  to  its  cost  per  yard,  but  it  also  gives  a  chance 
to  add  a  fancy  back,  z.  e.,  more  or  less  to  imitate  the  face  (see  pages  1 14  to  122). 

Pohits  Against  Adding  a  Back  Warp  to  Single  Cloth. 

1 .  Back  warp  cannot  be  added  to  all  single  cloth  fabrics  on  account  of  not  always  finding 
proper  points  for  stitching  the  same  to  the  face  cloth,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  adjust  the 
back  warp  so  as  not  to  be  visible  on  the  face. 

2.  The  take-up  (except  if  using  the  same  texture,  weave,  and  counts  of  yarn  for  face  and 
back  warp)  is  not  always  the  same  for  both  S5'Stems  of  warp,  resulting  in  poor  weaving  (or  likely 
not  at  all  possible  to  weave)  if  using  one  beam.  Not  all  looms  are  arranged  for  2  or  3  beam  work, 
and  if  so,  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  weaving,  make  more  waste  (on  account  of  uneven  running 
out  of  warps)  and  frequently  be  the  cause  for  defects  to  the  cloth. 

3.  The  weaver,  especially  on  cloudy  days  or  looms  situated  in  a  dark  place — or  if  weaving 
by  gas  light,  may  mix  face  and  back  warp — when  tying  in  broken  ends,  i.  e.,  back  ends  to  face 
ends,  or  vice  versa,  resulting  in  imperfections  to  the  fabric,  and  thus,  after  all,  in  a  loss  to  the 
manufacturer. 
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Advantage  of  this  N'ew  Method  of  Designing. 

The  manufacturer  up  to  the  time  now  tries  to  omit  a  special  back  warp,  i.  e.,  he  uses  the  07ie 
warp  of  the  structure  both  for  face  and  back  warp. 

The  same  arrangement  can  also  be  used  if  dealing  with  filling  examples  \)y  using  the  same 
pick  part  ways  for  face  and  part  ways  for  back  (although  this  system  is  less  used). 

This  modern  manner  of  adding  a  back  may  be  used  by  nearly  all  weaves,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing advantages : 

1.  You  obtain  a  smoother  fabric  than  if  using  two  systems  of  ends  (no  matter  if  dealing  with 
warp  or  filling  questions). 

2.  You  save,  under  all  circumstances,  on  the  cost  in  the  material  (since  the  texture  for  the 
warp  is  required  not  as  high)  than  if  you  would  use  a  back  warp. 

3.  You  obtain  a  softer  and  more  elastic  structure,  since  the  threads  don't  lay  exactly  par- 
allel above  each  other,  i.  e.,  since  they  change,  as  previously  mentioned,  horn,  face  to  back,  they 
produce  a  fabric  in  appearance  to  eye  and  handling,  more  bulkier. 

4.  Special  designs  can  be  produced  by  means  of  dressing,  on  account  of  the  threads  appearing 
and  disappearing  from  the  face,  these  new  weaves  thus  being  the  means  for  an  endless  variety  of 
new  effects. 

5.  Evenly  interlacing  single  cloth  weaves  take  up  the  warp  more  regular  than  double  cloth 
weaves,  thus  saving  the  necessity  of  a  second  beam,  resulting  in  less  labor  to  the  fixer  and  weaver, 
g'iving  in  turn  more  production  in  a  given  time. 

By  some  weaves  of  this  new  system  the  general  appearance  of  the  face  (compared  to  the  face 
of  the  plain  single  cloth  weave)  may  somewhat  change,  a  feature  which  will  make  no  trouble, 
since  the  selling  samples  are  woven  with  the  new  weave  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  new  system  may  be 
just  the  means  for  producing  styles  better  selling  than  if  produced  in  the  old  manner. 

An  undisputable  fact  remains,  that  this  new  method  of  designing  weaves  for  heavy  weights  is 
far  superior  to  the  old  style  of  using  a  back  warp,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  crowding  the 
latter  more  and  more  out  of  use,  especially  in  the  better  grades  of  goods. 

Divisio7is. 
As  previously  referred  to,  this  new  method  of  constructing  weaves  can  be  used  for  obtaining 
bulk  either  by  warp  or  filling,  thus  the  entire  system  can  be  placed  in  the  following  two  main 
divisions,  viz.: 

1.  Increase  bulk  of  fabric  by  the  warp  without  adding  a  special  back  warp. 

2.  Increase  bulk  of  fabric  by  the  filling  without  adding  a  special  back  filling. 

Increase  Bulk  of  Fabric  by  the  Warp  Without  Adding  a  Special  Back  Warp. 

No  doubt  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  construction  of  frabrics  made 
with  two  systems  of  warp  and  one  system  of  filling  ;  however,  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject,  the  difference  between  this  method  and  the 
new  method  is  better  explained  by  a  practical  example. 

Let  us  take  the  ^^  4-harness  twill  Fig.  1364. 

^'^E-  1365  gives  us  this  weave  arranged  for  two  systems  of  warp  and 
one  system  of  filling  ;  warp  arranged  one  end  face  one  end  back  ;  repeat  of 
weave  16  warp  threads  and  8  picks. 

Every  uneven  number  of  threads  (i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13  and  15)  are  face 
or  ground  and  every  even  numbered  threads  (2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16) 
are  back  warp.  The  weave  for  the  latter,  i.  e. ,  the  stitching  of  the  back 
warp  to  the  face  is  done  by  means  of  the  8-leaf  satin.  We  deal  in  this 
instance  with  two  systems  of  warp  in  which  every  one  interlaces  different. 
Fic  1367.       fid  ,3tg         ^^  8  picks  we  find  in  this  weave  (Fig.  1365)  on  every  uneven  number  of 
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thread  two  twills.  If  we  now  take  these  two  twills  and  divide  the  same  for  the  even  as  well  as 
uneven  ends,  we  get  weave  Fig.  1366.  Closely  examining  this  weave  (seemingly  correct  at  the 
first  glance)  we  find  that  the  distance  between  the  two  twills  varies.  This  can  be  remedied  by 
arranging  this  weave  according  to  either  Fig.  1367  or  1368. 

In  Fig.  1367  we  selected  uniformly  for  both  twills  the  shorter  distance  of  the  filling  float  of 
weave  Fig.  1366,  getting  in  turn  the  new  weave  with  the  repeat  of  7x7. 

In  weave  Fig.  1368  we  used  uniformly  for  both  twills  the  larger  distance  of  the  two  twills  in 
Fig.  1366,  getting  in  this  instance  for  the  complete  new  weave  a  repeat  of  9  x  9.  In  weaves  Figs. 
1367  and  1368  we  have  what  we  technically  called  double  satins  for  7  and  9  harness  and  which 
completely  fill  the  bill  in  this  case,  i.  e.,  take  the  place  of  weave  Fig.  1365  and  yet  produce  a 

smoother  and  nicer  face  to  the  fabric. 
If  showing  a  practical  man  two  fabrics, 
one  woven  with  weave  Fig.  1365  and 
another  with  weave  Fig.  1367,  he  can 
only  distinguish  them  by  means  of  the 
characteristic  smooth  face  of  the  fabric 
woven  with  weave  Fig.  1367.  The 
Fio.iits.  same  feature  holds  good  if  comparing 

fabrics  woven  either  with  weave  Fig.  1365  or  weave  Fig.  1368. 

To  yet  more  in  particular  explain  the  subject  to  the  student,  the  section  of  a  fabric  woven 
with  weave  Fig.  1365  is  given  in  dia- 
gram Fig.  1369,  and  the  section  of  a 
fabric  woven  with  weave  Fig.  1368  is 
given  in  diagram  Fig.  1370.  For  a  bet- 
ter explanation  of  said  sections  of  fabrics 
we  give  below  each,  the  respective  part 
of  the  weave  or  design  represented  in 
said  section. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THREADS  1  @  I. 
The  Plain  Weave. 
The  same  is  shown  in  Fig.  1371.     If  we  construct  this  weave  twice  above  each  other  and 
alternately  upon  the  even  and  uneven  threads,  we  obtain  Fig.  1372,  being  a  weave  technically 
known  as  the  4-harness  broken  twill,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  proper 
weave  most  satisfactory  imitating  the  plain  weave  for  heavier  weight  struc- 
tures.    It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  any  designer  of  woolen  cloth,  how  hard  it 
is  sometimes  to  distinguish  these  two  weaves  from  each  other  even  in  regu- 
lar double  cloth — for  example,  heavy  fulled  Kerseys  or  Beavers.     This  4-harness  broken  twill 
with  a  proper  texture  most  satisfactory  gives  the  fabric  a  plain  woven  appearance. 

Rib  Weaves. 
Now  let  us  take  weave  Fig.  1373,  which  is  the  common  warp-rib  weave  2x4,  and 
arrange  the  same  for  the  new  system,  obtaining  in  turn  weave  Fig.  1374-  If  using  in 
connection  with  this  weave  the  necessary  high  texture  for  the  warp,  the  fabric  will 
completely  lose  the  broken  twill  eff"ect,  and  even  the  most  experienced  practical  manu- 
facturer cannot  distinguish  the  latter  on  the  face  of  the  woven  cloth. 
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Basket  Weaves.  rg.  1374. 

Excellent  results  for  the  new  system  of 
weaves  are  obtained  by  means  of  basket  weaves,  and  of 
which  Fig.  1375  gives  the  common  4x4  basket  weave. 
Arranging   this  weave   for   the   new  system  we    obtain 
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weave  JFig.  1376  with  a  repeat  of  8  x  8.  Using  a  proper  texture,  even  the  most  practical  xoaaii- 
facturer  could  not,  without  closely  examining,  distinguish  which  weave  was  used  (Fig.  1375  or 
1376). 

In  weave  Fig.  1378  we  show  the  common  6-harness  basket  weave  Fig.  1377  arranged  for  the 
new  system. 

Twills. 

Common  Twills  (single  twill  effects) : — To  arrange  this  class  of  weaves  for  the  new  system 
requires,  as  a  rule,  twice  as  ma?iy  hariiess  minus  or  plus  one. 

By  4-harness  foundation  consequently  4x2  —  i=7  or 
4x2  +  1=9. 

The  3-harness  -Y  twill  (  ■■□  )  is  shown  arranged  for  the 
new  system  in  weave  Fig.  1379. 

The  arrangement  of  the  4-harness  ^3-  twill  for  the  new 
system  has  been  explained  by  means  of  Figs  1364  to  1368. 

The  uneven  sided  twill  on  4-harness  (  ■!'■  )  is  shown  ar- 

BDaa 

ranged  for  the  new  sj'stem  by  means  of  weaves  Figs.  1380 
and  1 38 1,  which  again  represent  7  and  9-harness  double 
satins  (two  risers  to  each  foundation  spot). 

The  arrangement  of  the  -^-g-  6-harness  even  sided  twill 
weave  for  this  new  system  of  designing  we  have  given  in 
Figs.  1382  and  1383  ;  whereas  Figs.  1384  and  1385  show  the 
modification  of  the  --^  8-harness  twill  weave. 

Common  Twills  Having  Two  Twill  Effects  in  their  Re- 
peat.— The  -M-^  8-harness  twill  given  in  Fig.  1386  is  shown 
arranged  for  the  new  system  of  designing  for  heavy  weights 
by  weave  Fig.  1387.  Examining  the  new  weave  shows  us 
again  clearly  the  construction,  i.  e.,  one  repeat  of  the  old 
weave  alternately  for  every  uneven  and  every  even  num- 
bered warp  thread  of  the  new  weave. 

Fancy  Twills. 

The  same  can  also   suc- 
cessfully be  applied  to  the  new  method  of  constructing  weaves  for 
heavy  cloth.     An  example  will  clearly  explain  the  subject. 

Weave  Fig.  1388  shows  a  well-known  weave  of  this  kind  used 
frequently  for  piece  dyed  worsteds.  To  add  properly  stitching  a 
backing  to  this  weave  has  caused  trouble  to  many  a  designer,  yet 
we  can  readily  arrange  this  weave  for  the  new  system  as  demon- 
strated by  weave  Fig.  1389.  We  find  here  17-harness  used,  al- 
though we  might  (according  to  rule  previously  given)  use  only  15- 
harness ;  but  that  number,  especially  by  this  weave,  results  in  an 
uneven  crossing  of  the  threads,  since  the  single  cloth  weave  Fig. 
1388  shows  us  a  3  section  arrangement,  and  since  15  can  be  divided 
by  3,  the  uniform  divisor  would  be  found  too  soon,  resulting  in  an 
uneven  crossing  of  the  various  harnesses. 

Steep  Ttvills. 

This  system  of  twills  occasionally  may  also  require  increase  in 
weight  by  means  of  our  new  method,  hence  an  example  is  quoted 
to  explain  the  subject. 
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Weave  Fig.  1390  shows  us  a  63°  twill  (derived  from  the  common  -^H^^  i6-harness  twill). 

The  same  is  shown  arranged  for  the  new  system  by  means  of  weave 

Fig.  1391  ;  if  using  ■  for  riser  and  □  and  «  for  sinkers.     Examining 

this  weave,  as  thus  indicated,  we  find  the  warp  threads  to  float  under 

20  picks  in  succession  in  the  large  float.     With  high  textured  fabrics 

this  float  may  not  be  too  much,  but  with  medium  or  low  textured  cloth 

it  will  be  found  too  excessive  ;  hence  we  arranged  this  float  to  interlace 

once — not  visible  on  the  face — between  two  risers,  as  clearly  shown 

by  Ei  type,  in  which  in- 
stance consider  ■  and  b 
for  risers  and  o  for  sink- 
ers. This  same  "cut- 
ting off "  of  the  float 
can    be    done   wherever 
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required  with  any  weave  of  this  new  system — - 
weaves  Figs.  1384  and  1385,  if  necessary,  could 
have  been  treated  in  this  manner. 

Corksarw  Twills. 

For  explaining  this  subject  let  us  take  the  com- 
mon 1 1 -harness  corkscrew  given  in  Fig.  1392  and 
arrange  this  weave  for  the  present  system  of  heavy 
weight  structures.  This  will  result  in  obtaining 
either  weave  Fig.  1393  or  1394.  In  either  one  of 
these  two  weaves  we  find  each  original  warp  float 
extended  one  point,  as  clearly  shown  by  ^  type. 

Practical  trials  proved  the  necessity  of  adding 
these  points,  since  the  cloth  if  woven  with  ■  only 
for  riser,  presents  a  too  far  apart  position  of  the 
twills ;  whereas  this  trouble  was  at  once  remedied 
I  and  Bi  for  warp  up  =  risers  and  o  warp  down  ^  sink- 
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by  adding  said  a  spots  for  risers,  i.  e.,  usmg  ' 

ers.     If  using  weave  Fig.  1394  we  must  use  a  higher  warp  texture  compared  to  employing  weave 

Fig-  1393- 

Weave  Fig.  1395  gives  us  the 
frequently-used  13 -harness  cork- 
screw, and  which  we  arrange  for 
the  present  system  of  heavy  weights 
in  weave  Fig.  1396.  Examining 
cloth  woven  with  this  weave  from 
the  loom,  we  find  it  rather  open  in 
appearance,  but  the  finishing  pro- 
cess will  remedy  this  trouble  at 
once,  producing  a  perfect,  clear, 
smooth  face  to  the  fabric. 

Broken  Tzvills. 

This  sub-division  of  the  twill 
weaves  can  be  readily  applied  to  the 
present  system  of  heavy  weight 
fabrics,  as  shown  by  examples  Figs. 
1397  to  1400. 

In  the  new  weave   Fig.   1398 
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(obtained  from  the  common  broken  -^  twill  1 2  warp  threads  f  and  1 2  warp  threads  \  given  in 
weave  Fig.  1397,  we  find  the  same  procedure  emploj^ed  as  formerly  explained  by  Fig.  1382  ; 
whereas  weave  Fig.  1400  (see  broken  twill  Fig.  1399  for  foundation)  we  find  more  or  less  differ- 
ing in  its  construction  from  the  present  method.  This  difference  was  not  absoluteh'  required,  and 
only  employed  to  prevent  the  long  floats  otherwise  occurring,  and  what  wo  prevented  by  dividing 
the  repeat  of  the  foundation  weave  in  two  parts  (filling  ways),  as  clearly  seen  by  examining 
weave  Fig.  1400.  If  we  had  arranged  the  entire  floating  alternately  for  the  even  and  uneven 
threads,  as  done  in  the  preceding  examples,  we  would  have  required  an  additional  stitching,  as 
shown  in  the  former  example  Fig.  1391. 

Checker-board  Tun'lh. 
For  explaining  this  system  of  weaves  let  us  take  single  cloth  weave  Fig.  1401  ;  repeat  i6x  16. 

At  a  first  glance  it  seems  easy  to  arrange  this 
weave  (and  consequently  any  other  of  this  sys- 
tem) for  the  present  method  of  constructing 
heavy  weights,  since  any  one  would  think  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  arrange  one-quarter  of 
the  weave  for  the  even  and  the  other  quarter 
for  the  uneven  threads  in  the  new  weave  as 
shown  by  example  Fig.  1403.  This  procedure 
is  correct  for  theory  on  designing  paper  ;  how- 
ever, practical  work  on  the  loom  will,  if  a  per- 
fect smooth  face  in  the  fabric  is  desired,  dem- 
onstrate that  this  weave  Fig.  1403  is  no  good, 
since  said  weave  will  show  prominent  cross 
stripes  in  the  fabric,  caused  by  the  sudden  ex- 
changing of   the  warp   threads   from  face  to 
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back.  This  imperfection  can  easily  be  corrected  by  arranging  the  4-harness  broken  twill  ac- 
cording to  weaves  Figs.  1367  or  1368,  i.  e.,  as  done  according  to  the  first-mentioned  weave  in 
Fig.  1402. 

Satins. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  4-harneES  broken  twill.  Fig.  1404,  and  arrange  the  same  for  the  present 
sj'stem  of  weaves,  which  will  result  in  obtaining  the  new  weave  given  in  Fig.  1405.     The  same  is 
an  excellent  weave  for  heavy  weight  fabrics  which  require  to  show  no  twill  on  the  face,  and  is  a 
weave  also  to  be  used  with  advantage  for  double  and  twist 
fabrics  or  other  warp  effects.     This  weave  also  may  be  used 
for  rough-faced  overcoating  as  well  as  clear  and  mixed  ' '  hair- 
lines ' '  by  using  the  required  color  arrangement  for  warp  and 
filling. 

Weave  Fig.  1406  is  the  5-leaf  satin  warp  for  face  and 
which,  arranged  i  @  i,  produces  the  new  weave  Fig.  1407  (8- 
harness  steep  corkscrew). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  explanation  of  this  new  method 
of  designing  weaves  for  heavy  weight  fabrics  we  mentioned 
that  this  system  of  designing  frequently  produces  novel  and 
i:seful  weaves.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  regular 
satins  (for  example  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  etc.),  provided  we  repeat  the 
same  once,  twice  and  oftener ;  and  which  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  examples  Figs.  1408  and  1409.  These  weaves  actu- 
ally belong  or  are  "corkscrews"  (see  pages  6S-74),  and  produce  by  means  of  its  stuffer  filling 
the  face  and  back  of  the  fabric  by  the  warp. 
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Regular  Grajiite  Weaves. 
Weave  Fig.  1410  shows  a  well-known  8-liarness  granite,  obtained  from  the  8-leaf  satin.     The 
same  is  shown  applied  to  the  present  system  in  weave  Fig.  141 1. 

A  great  many  of  these  granite  weaves  arranged  for  the  new 
system  require  double  the  number  of  harness,  minus  three  ;  this 
will  give  us  for  the  present  example  Fig.  1410,  8x2  —  3=13- 
harness,  being  the  number  of  harness  required  by  the  new  weave 
Fig.  141 1. 

Fig.  141 2  is  another  granite  greatly  in  favor  with  at  present, 
and  which  is  shown  arranged  for  the  new  system  in  Fig.  141 3. 

Granite  Weaves  with  Twill  Effects. 
This  system  of  weaves  can  also  be  used   for   the  present 
method  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  fabrics.      An  example  of  a 
single  cloth  weave  of  this  system  is 
given  in  weave  Fig.  1414 ;  the  re- 
peat of  this  weave  is  8x8,  which, 
if  arranged  for  the  new  method  of  designing  (see  weave  Fig.  1415), 
gives  a  repeat,  for  the  new  weave,  of  15  x  30. 

This  is  double  the  number 
of  picks  compared  to  the  repeat 
of  the  warp,  and  is  caused  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  warp  threads 
in  pairs,  and  since  15  is  an  un- 
even number,  we  have  to  use  a 
double  repeat,  i.  e.,  15  x  2  =  30 
picks  for  one  repeat. 

Weave  Fig.   141 7  shows  us 
the  single  cloth  weave  Fig.  1416  arranged  for  the  new  method 
of  designing. 

Although  weaves  Figs.  1414  and  1416  are  what  we  might 
term  old  weaves,  yet  they  are,  and  will  always  be,  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  piece-dyed  worsteds  and  cheviots. 
Weave  Fig.  14 14  forms  an  actual  granite  twill ;  whereas  weave 
Fig.  141 6  is  an  arrangement  of  floating  with  the  5-leaf  satin 
for  motive.     Although  two  different  weaves  in 
construction,   yet  weave  Fig.    141 6  has  been 
added  to  this  division  of  weaves  since  the  ap- 
pearance  of    the   face   of   the   woven   fabrics 
shows  broken  up,  i.  e. ,  a  granite  twill  effect. 
Combination  Weaves. 
By  the  previously  explained  weaves  we 
have  clearly  shown  how  to  proceed  with  vari- 
ous combinations  in  increasing  bulk  of  cloth ; 
it  is  left  to  our  discretion  which  step  to  take. 
We  always  must  be  careftd  to  preserve  the  gen- 
eral character  of  a  weave,  except  a  different 
face  is  required,   as  for  examples  shown  by 
weaves  Figs.  1408  and  1409. 

In  combination   weaves    (for  their    con- 
struction see  pages  90,  91,  92  and  93)  we  must 
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consider  each  weave  by  itself  ;  for  example,  let  us  take  weave  Fig.  1418,  where  a  warp  rib  is  com- 
bined with  a  broken  twill.  According  to  the  treatment  of  warp  rib  weaves  as  shown  bj^  Fig. 
1374,  we  need  in  this  instance  a  double  repeat  in  height  for  the  new  weave,  2.  ^.,4x4=16  picks. 
With  a  -:f  8-harness  twill,  however,  we  need  for  the  new  weave  double  the  number  of  picks  minus 
or  plus  one — hence,  either  15  or  17  picks.  For  simplicitj'  let  us  take  the  number  15  ;  this  will 
give  us  for  the  repeat  of  the  rib  weave  16  picks,  and  for  the  repeat  of  the  twill  (respecti^•ely 
broken  twill),  15  picks;  and  since  15  and  16  are  prime  compared  to  each  other,  the  complete 
repeat  for  this  combination  weave,  Fig.  I4i9,willbe  15  x  16  =  240  picks.  The  accompanying  Fig. 
1419  shows  us  the  starting  onlj-  of  the  heavy  weight  weave,  and  which  the  student  can  easily  con- 
struct up  to  the  repeat  (240  picks).  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote  any  further  examples,  since 
thej'  would  too  closely  refer  to  the  previously  explained  weaves. 

How  to  Increase  the  Weight  of  the  Fabric  i  @  i  Yet  More. 

If  we  want  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  fabric  yet  more  than  in  previously  given  examples 

(produce  in  turn  also  a 
yet  more  softer  handling 
cloth)  we  have  two 
chances : 

First,  arrange  the 
change  from  thread  to 
thread  less  frequently  ; 
second,  divide  the 
threads  in  three  or  more 
sections. 

The  accompanying  four  weaves,  Figs.  1420,  1421,  1422  and  1423,  give  us  examples  of  this 
method  of  designing.  All  four  weaves  have  for  their  face  the  4-harness  even-sided  twill ;  how- 
ever, for  a  perfect  face  all  require  an  extra  high  warp  texture.  These  ex- 
amples will,  without  further  trouble,  explain  this  procedure  to  the  student. 

Arrangement  of  Warp  2  @  i. 

Nearly  all  common  single  cloth  weaves  can  also  be  arranged  in  this 
manner,  especially  since  we  find  by  these  weaves,  from  thread  to  thread, 
either  above  or  below,  connection  during  designing. 

Basket  Weaves  2  @  i. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  1424,  shows  us  the  common  6-har- 
ness  basket  weave,  and  which  is  shown  arranged  for  the  new  system  in  Fig. 
1425.     If  we  wanted  to  be  very  strict  in  examining  the  new  weave,  we  find 
that  we  did  not  closely  adhere  to  the  proportion  of  2  @  i  ;    however,  the  present  combination 
gives  us  the  most  simple  arrangement  and  will,  in  practice,  produce  a  perfect  fabric. 

Twills  2  @  /. 

Fig.  1426  shows  us  the  common  ^  4-harness 
even-sided  twill,  and  which  is  arranged  for  the  new 
system  by  weave  Fig.  1427.  This  weave,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  2  to  I,  is  actually  a  13-harness  double 
satin. 

Should  weave  Fig.  1427  produce  a  hard  fabric, 
we  may  use  the  transposing  of  this  weave  as  given  in 
weave  Fig.  1428  ;  although  the  face  of  the  fabrics 
produced  by  the  latter  weave  will  have  an  inclination 
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towards  an  8-liarness  twill ;  yet  this  effect  will,  in  some  instances,  increase  the  beauty  of  the  face 
of  the  cloth. 

A  double  line  twill  is  given  in  our  next  example,  Fig. 
1429,  which  is  the  common  8-harness  twill  -2^2^,  and  which 
is  shown  arranged  for  the  new  system  of  designing  heavy 
weights  by  means  of  weave  Fig.  1430. 


Diagonals  2  @  i. 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  readily  understand  the  con- 
struction of  diagonal  Fig.  1431  for  the  present  system  of 
weaves,  and  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  1432.     Diagonal  Fig. 
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1431  shows  us  technically  a  ^^^\^-^  8-harness  63°  twill, 
and  Fig.  1432  is  its  execution  in  the  arrangement  of  2  to  i 
for  the  new  system  of  designing  heavy  weight  cloth.  In 
this  weave  points  of  stitching  have  been  used  for  con- 
necting the  long  warp  floats  on  the  back  to  the  body  struc- 
ture of  the  fabric,  as  shown  by  h  type ;  this  stitching 
will  be  readily  understood  by  the  student.  Considering 
the  stitching  of  said  floats,  by  theory  we  find  them 
not  in  their  proper  place — they  should  have  been  placed 
two  picks  lower  ;  they  are  arranged  in  their  present  posi- 
tion simply  to  bring  them  (for  the  purpose  of  binding)  as 
near  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  float. 

Granite  Weaves  Derived  from  Satins  2  @  i. 

This  system  of  weaves  is  most  readily  arranged  for  the 
present  method  of  designing. 


FlG.IWi- 

The  8x8  granite  weave.  Fig. 
1433,  is  shown  arranged  for  the  new 
system  in  weave  Fig.  1434,  which  has 
for  its  repeat  11  x  11  ends.  Granite 
Fig.  1435  is  shown  executed  in  Fig. 
1436. 
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Corkscrew  Weaves  2  @  i. 
This  system  of  weaves  permits  a  similar  increase  in  its 
bulk  compared  to  weaves  previously  explained.  In  Fig. 
1437  we  show  the  common  11 -harness  corkscrew,  which 
is  shown  arranged  for  the  present  proportion  of  2  @  i  for 
heavy  weight  by  weave  Fig.  1438.  In  this  weave  we  find  a 
special  riser  added,  as  shown  by  b  type,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  the  rib  twills  properly  connect  with  each  other. 


Granite  Weaves  with  Twill  Effects  2  @  i. 
This  system   of  weaves    gives   us   a   splendid   opportunity  to  use  the  new  method  of  in- 
creasing the 


bulk   of    the   fabric,  as   clearly  shown  by   the   accompanying   illustrations.   Figs. 
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1439  ^nd  1440-  By  these  weaves  we  have  to  be  careful  that  the  placing 
of  the  floats  is  arranged  equal,  and  properly  distributed,  since  otheru'ise 
we  would  produce  an  imperfect  fabric. 

Broken  Twills  and  Checkc7--board  Twills  2  @  i. 
These  two  systems  of  twills  will  readily  be  explained  by  one  example. 
These  weaves  are    splendidly  adapted    for    the    present   method  of 
increasing  the  bulk  of  fabrics.     No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by  the 

designer,  as  clearly  shown  bj"- 
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the  accompanying  weave  Fig.  

1441,  which    is    a  "  checker-  ic.i'.'.o. 

board  weave,"  having  for  its  foundation  the  common 
-2  4-harness  even -sided  twill. 

The  principle  for  the  broken  twill  only  is  shown 
by  reference  to  one-half  of  the  design  of  Fig.   1441, 
either  the  top  or  bottom  part ;  either  one,  considered  in 
this  manner,  thus  representing  a  broken  twill  arranged 
for  the  present  system  of  heavy  weights. 
Arrangement  of  Warp  3  ®  1. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  weaves  may  occasionally  be  required,  however,  not  frequently  ;  hence 
only  one  example.  Fig.  1442,  is  given  for  explanation.     The  same  shows  the  common  ^-j  6-harness 
even-sided  twill  arranged  for  3  face  to  alternate  with  i  back.     No  doubt  this  weave  will  clearly 
explain  the  procedure  for  any  other  weave  required  to  be  executed  by 
this  arrangement. 
Backing  Fabrics  in  the  Filling  Without  a  Special  Back  Pick. 
Fashion  at  present  directs  to  produce  fabrics  backed  by  the  warp. 
However,  in  special  instances — for  example,  in  certain  classes  of  man- 
tle cloth  where  a  soft,  closed  back  is  required — we  can  arrange  filling 
effects  for  the  back. 

Again,  in  teaching  designing  no  special  attention  to  fashion  can 
be  given,  since  the  object,  in  this  instance,  is  to  teach  the  principles 
of  cloth  construction.  This  method  of  increasing  the  bulk  for  fabrics 
produces  cheaper  fabrics,  since  a  lower  texture  for  the  warp  can  be 
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used.     Manufacturers  may  claim  that  by  increasing  the  bulk  by  the  filling  no  cheap  material  can 
be  used  for  the  face.      This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true,  hence  we  must  apply  the 
new  method  only  to  fabrics  of  a  better  grade.     We  will  next  consider  a  few  exam- 
>  ,,.,.:>       r.    .,         pies  arranged  i  to  i  as  well  as  2  to  i. 

Rib  and  Basket  Weaves  Arra^iged  i  @  i. 

For  example,  let  us  begin  with  the  -^  4-harness  rib  filling  effect  shown  in 

Fig.  1443,  and  you  obtain  the  new  weave.  Fig.  1444. 

FiG.m'.t.  If  using  for  weave  Fig.  1444  a  proper  texture  of  warp  and  filling,  the  face  will 

be  identical  with  the  one  in  Fig.  1443.    In  weave  Fig.  1445  we  show  the  common -^  4-harness  basket 

weave,  which  is  shown  arranged  for  the  new  system  by  weave  Fig.  1446.     These  examples.  Figs. 

1443-1446  will  readily  explain  the  procedure  of  increasing  the 

bulk  for  the  entire  system  of  rib  and  basket  weaves. 

Twills  Arranged  i  @  i. 

The  same  are  easily  arranged  for  the  present  system  of  heavy 

weights.    Let  us  begin  with  weaveFig.  1447,  the  common -tt  4- 

harness  twill,  which,  if  arranged  for  the  present  system,  results 

in  weave  Fig.  1448  ;  but  which  weave  is  imperfect,  since  by  a  FiciittB. 
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careful  examination  we  find  that  we  do  not  deal  with  an  4-harness,  but  with  an  8-harness  twill 
instead,  since  the  distances  between  both  twill  lines  do  not  correspond,  hence  weave  Fig.  1448 

cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  4-harness  twill.  However,  if  we 
substitute  for  weave  Fig.  1448  either 
weave  Fig.  1449  or  1450,  a  per- 
fectly distributed  twill  will  result; 
which  one  of  these  two  weaves  to  use 
is  designated  by  the  size  of  twill 
fjj^_i^y,_  DWHB^^E  ^^^BH4^^^^^D  wanted.  Fabrics  woven  with  either 
FiGjifSz.  HTVVB^^^^^D    o'^s  of  these  two  weaves  will  produce 

FiG.i't53.  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  single  cloth 

weave  face ,  and  give  a  much  smoother  face  to  the  cloth  than  the  common 
system  of  Backing  twills,  as  given  in  Fig.  558  in  this  book. 

These  few  weaves  will  readily  explain  this  division  of  the  new 
weaves. 

Corkscrews  i  @  i. 
Fio.i'iss.  In  weave  Fig.  145 1  we  show  the  so  extensively  used  13-harness 

corkscrew,  which  is  arranged  for  the  new  system  of  weaves  in  two  different  ways,  as  shown 
respectively  by  weaves  Figs.  1452  and  1453.     The  construction  of 
either  will  at  once  explain  itself  to  the  student. 

The  combination  given  by  weave  Fig.  1452  will  produce  the 
lightest  weight,  and  the  one  given  by  weave  Fig.  1453  the  heavier 
weight  of  cloth. 

In  weaves  Figs.  1454  and  1455  we  show  a  filling  corkscrew 
arranged  for  the  present  system  of  fabrics.  The  extra  sinker  shown 
by  o  type  in  weave  Fig.  1455,  had  to  be  added  to  give  a  good  face  to 
the  fabric. 

Broken  Twills  i  @  i. 
This  division  of  weaves  is  readily  arranged  for  the  present  sys-  ^""^  ""^^ 

tern  of  heavy  weights  ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  arrange  similar  weaves,  as  given  in  Figs.  1449  or 

1450,   in  a  broken  twill  arrangement,    and  which   is  clearly 
shown  by  the  accompanying  weaves.  Figs.  1456  and  1457. 

Satins  a7id  Granite  Weaves  Derived  of  Satins  i  @  i. 
We  begin  to  explain  the  method  of  arranging  these  weaves 
by  means  of  the  4-harness  satin,  z.  e.,  4-harness  broken  twill 
Y^,  as  represented  by  Fig.  1458.  Transferring  this  weave 
upon  the  two  sections  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  new 
weave,  and  this  by  placing  one  repeat  of  weave  Fig.  1458  first 
upon  the  one  section,  next  upon  the  other  section,  we  thus 
get  the  new  weave.  Fig.  1459.  This  weave  is  of  great  value 
to  woolen  manufacturers,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  formerly 
given  weave,  Fig.  1405. 

In  place  of  the  4-harness  broken  twill  we  also  can  use  the 
5,  6,  7,  8,  etc.,  leaf  satins.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  student  to 
prepare  these  weaves  by  rules  given. 

In  weaves  Figs.  1461  and  1462  we  show  the  granite  weave. 
Fig.  1460,  derived  from  the  8-leaf  satin  (see  weave  Fig.  445,  page  85),  arranged  for  our  new 
system  of  heavy  weight  weaves  by  two  examples,  of  which  Fig.  1462  is  designed  for  producing  a 
heavier  weight  compared  to  weave  Fig.  1461. 
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Granite  Weaves  with  Twill  Effects  i  @  i. 

In  weave  Fig.  1463  we  show  a  frequently-used  weave  of  this  system  of  single  cloth.  The 
same  is  readilj'  arranged  for  the  new  system  of  weaves  as  shown  by  Fig.  1464. 

Checker-board  and  plain  granite  weaves,  arranged 
for  the  present  system  of  heavy  weight  cloth,  are 
omitted,  since  their  execution  is  too  simple. 

If  compelled  to  produce  a  yet  heavier  fabric,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  process  illustrated  by  weaves 
Figs.    1420,    142 1,    1422  and   1423, 
respectively   to   weave    Fig.    146s, 

.    1        ,  ,-rr  ,  .,  Fig   llttl. 

with  the  difference  that  the  weaves 

first    quoted  had  to  be  turned  45°,  i.  e.,  warp  exchanged  for  filling  and  vice 

Fm  1V6S. 

To  Increase  the  Weight  of  Fabrics  by  the  Filling,  Without  Adding  a  Special  Backing,  in 

the  Arrangement  of  2  @  i. 

We  will  not  dwell  to  any  extent  on  this  method  of  constructing  weaves,  since  the  procedure 
is  very  simple  and  will  be  readily  understood  by  means  of  weaves  Figs.  1466  to  147 1.  We 
simply  arrange  from  3  picks,  one  to  interlace  into  the  preceding  respectively  next  following 
pick.  If  the  reader  should  have  the  least  difficulty  of  understanding  the  subject,  we  simply 
refer  him  to  the  corresponding  warp  arrangement  previously  explained. 

Weave  Fig.  1466,  the  ^^  4-harness  twill,  is  the  foundation  for  the  new  weave  Fig.  1467. 

Weave  Fig.  1468,  the  ^-^^  8-harness  double  line  twill,  is  the  foundation  for  the  new  weave 
Fig.  1469. 

Weave  Fig.  1470,  the  well-known  8-harness  gran- 
ite, is  shown  arranged  for  the  new  system  by  means  of 
weave  Fig.  147 1. 

_  FiaxiiK-a.       Fici.i'i70. 

The  Arrangement  of  3  @  i 

We  will  omit  altogether,  and  simply  refer  the  reader 
to  the  corresponding  warp  combination,  explained  by 
weave  Fig.  1442. 

Examples  and  explanations  thus  far  given  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  this  modern  method  o\  designing 
heavy  weights  to  any  student ;  all  the  most  often 
called  for  combinations  have  been  quoted  for  the  head- 
ings of  the  various  chapters.  However,  we  want  to 
indicate  that  further  changes  in  the  principle  of  design- 
ing for  these  fabrics  are  possible,  vis.  : 

(a)  Increase  bulk  of  fabric  without  adding  a  special  back  warp,  but  using  stuffer  filling 
arranged  i  @  i. 

(6)  Increase  bulk  of  fabric  by  the  filling  without  adding  a  special  back  pick,  but  using 
stuffer  warp. 

(c)  Increase  bulk  of  fabric  by  means  of  back  cloth  without  a  special  back  warp. 

(d)  Increase  bulk  of  fabric  by  means  of  back  cloth  without  a  special  back  filling. 

These  four  systems  will  little,  if  ever,  be  called  upon  in  practice,  hence  no  further  reference 
to  it  is  required.  However,  if  called  upon  to  construct  them,  no  trouble  will  be  experienced  in 
designing  the  same  or  any  further  possible  change  in  construction. 


FlG.I'.?!. 
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BRACKET    WEAVES. 

Under  this  name  we  classify  weaves  in  which  the  body  of  the  fabric  is  enclosed,  on  face  and 
back,  by  a  special  system  of  threads. 

We  may  arrange  this  special  system  of  threads  to  enclose  the  body  of  the  fabric  either  warp 
or  filling  ways  or  in  both  directions  ;  that  means  that  said  body  structure  may  be  covered  on  both 
sides  of  the  fabric  either  by  a  special  warp,  or  by  a  special  filling,  or  by  means  of  a  special  warp 
and  filling. 

Bracket  \Veaves  Constructed  with  Two  Systems  Warp  and  One  System  Filling. 

A.     Ari-angement  I  @  i. 

For  explaining  the  subject  the  accompanying  illustration.  Fig.  1472,  has  been  given,  and 
-which  shows  the  section  of  the  fabric  enclosed  by  means  of  a  special  warp.  Letters  of  reference 
in  our  illustration  indicate  thus  :  C,  the  interior  warp ;  i,  the  filling  ;  5  indicates  the  exterior 
-warp  for  enclosing  (bracketing-in)  the  body  structure. 
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Fig.  1474. 

This  diagram  will  indicate  at  once  to  the  student  that  for  such  weaves  he  must  use  frequently 
interlacing  weaves  (tight  interlacing)  for  the  body  structure,  whereas  for  the  exterior  warp  (the 
bracket  warp)  large  floating  effects  are  required.  For  body  structure  we  generally  use  the  plain 
weave. 

Fig.  1473  shows  us  the  common  -^  rib  weave  warp  effect.  In  weave  Fig.  1474  we  see  said 
rib  weave  placed  on  every  alternate  warp  thread  only,  on  every  uneven  warp  thread  in  the  weave 
(see  a  type),  whereas  the  even-numbered  warp  threads,  2-4-6-8,  are  arranged  (see  □)  to  interlace 
in  the  plain  weave.  The  floating  warp  threads  of  the  -^  rib  weave  will,  in  weaving,  arrange 
themselves  so  as  to  cover  face  and  back  of  the  fabric  and  hide  the  plain  weaving  structure. 
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A  further  example  of  this  system  of  weaving  is  shown  by  means  of  weaves  Figs.  1475  and 
1476.  "Weave  Fig.  1475  shows  us  the  common  4  by  4  basket,  whereas  1476  shows  us  said  basket 
arranged  for  a  bracket  weave,  i.  e. ,  every  uneven-number  warp  thread  in  the  new  weave  interlaces 
for  floating  on  face  and  back  of  the  body  structure,  which  in  this  instance  is  formed  by  means  of 
having  every  even-numbered  warp  thread  in  the  new  weave  interlace  on  common  plain. 

On  account  of  the  plain  weaving  part  of  the  fabric,  the  floating  threads  which  have  to  produce 
the  basket  effects  on  the  face  and  back  of  the  fabric  will  push  apart.  If  for  this  reason  we  would 
not  use  an  extra  high  warp  texture,  the  result  would  be  that  the  basket  effect  would  not  appear 
symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  cloth,  z.  e.,  the  squares,  as  clearly  seen  by  Fig.  1475,  would  get 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  filling,  for  this  reason  the  basket  weave  (in  the  bracket  weave) 
has  been  arranged  for  double  its  length  in  the  complete  weave,  and  if  producing  a  fabric  according 
to  weave  1476,  the  face  and  back  of  the  fabric  v/ill  clearly  resemble  the  common  single  cloth, 
weave  Fig.  1475.     Further  examples  are  shown  by  means  of  weaves  Figs.  1477  to  1480.     The 
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construction  of  said  weaves  will  require  no  further  explanation,  and  will  be  readily  understood  by 
the  student. 

Weave  Fig.  1477  is  the  weave  used  for  floating  in  the  construction  of  the  bracket  weave  1478, 
and  weave  1479  is  the  weave  used  for  the  floating  in  the  bracket  weave  Fig.  1480. 

Of  great  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  it  will  be  to  use,  in  fabrics  in  which  this  class  of 
weaves  is  mostly  emploj-ed,  a  lustre  wool  for  the  floating  warp  and  a  common  wool  for  the  body 
warp  ;  or  give  the  floating  warp  a  special  color  effect. 

B.     Arrangement  2  @  i. 

c^S  t)B  "mizm  In  weave  Fig.  1481  we  show  an  example  in  which  the  ^4  warp  effect  rib  weave 

■2  "■":![:  !'';  bas  been  arranged  for  two  ends  floating,  one  end  binder.  Since  the  weave  will  readily 
■Hc«-:«sc«-D     explain  itself  to  the  student,  no  special  explanation  will  be  required. 

Bracket  Weaves  Constructed  with  Two  Systems  Warp  and  Two  Systems  Filling. 

A.     A)-ra7ige7?ie7it  I  @  /. 
For  fabrics  constructed  with  these  weaves  we  generally  use  a  cheap  material  for  the  body 
structure,  which  can  be  done,  since  the  floating  warp  and  floating  filling  completely  hide  the  body 
structure  of  the  fabric  on  face  and  back. 

For  better  explaining  this  sub-division  of  bracket  weaves  to  the  student  the  accompanying 

diagram  Fig.  1482  is  given. 
In  the  same,  S  indicates 
the  floating  warp,  C  the 
interior  warp,  o  the  floating 
filling,  and  i  indicates  the 
^G-  W82.  interior  filling. 

Examining  this  section  of  a  fabric  in  which  the  interior  structure  interlaces  on  plain  weaving, 
we  find  said  body  structure  thoroughly  covered  on  both  sides  by  the  floating  warp  and  floating 
fining  ;  on  those  places  where  the  floating  warp  is  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  the  floating  filling 
covers  the  back,  and  vice  versa;  on  such  places  in  which  the  floating  warp  covers  the  back  of  the 
fabric  its  face  is  covered  by  the  floating  filling. 

It  must  be  once  more  indicated  to  the  student  to  use  only  tight  interlacing  weaves  for  the 
body  or  interior  structure,  and  floating  weaves  for  the  floating  or  exterior  warp  and  filling.  The 
weave  most  frequently  used  for  the  body  or  interior  structure  is  the  ^plain  weave — in  very  few 
instances  we  may  use  a  3  or  4-harness  weave ;  the  floating  or  exterior  system  of  threads  must 
interlace  with  long,  floating  twills,  basket,  or  diagonal  rib  weaves. 
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Fig.  1487, 
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An  example  of  this  .system  of  bracket  weaves  is  given  in  the  illustrations  Figs.  1 483-1 485. 

The  foundation  for  the  face  and  back  of  the  structure  is  given  in  Fig.  1483,  being  the  ^^j-  8- 
harness  basket.  In  Fig.  1484  the  plan  for  laying  out  the  bracket  weave  is  given,  closely  resem- 
bling the  planning  of  double  cloth.  If  we  would  follow  that  sy.stem  of  weaving  (double  cloth)  we 
would  be  compelled  to  lift  all  uneven-numbered  threads — the  face  warp — over  the  entire  back  and 
middle  picks  ;  whereas  in  the  present  case — bracket  weaves — we  arrange  the  floating  warp  over  as 
many  body  picks  as  there  are  face  picks  necessary  by  means  of  the  arrangement  of  i  @  i . 

On  all  the  other  places  the  floating  warp  is  arranged  to  weave  on  the  back,  as  clearly  seen  by 
means  of  weave  Fig.  1485. 
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The  same  is  done  with  the  floating  fiUing.  When  the  latter  is  required  to  be  seen  on  the  face, 
the  same  is  arranged  to  float  over  both  systems  of  warp  threads  as  well  as  the  interior  pick.  On 
all  other  places  said  floating  pick  is  arranged  to  float  in  the  same  proportion  on  the  back. 

The  various  indications  of  different  type  in  weave  Fig.  1485  don't  represent  special  interlac- 
ings  ;  they  all  are  risers  and  have  been  used  to  more  clearly  show  the  construction  of  the  weave  to 
the  student.  The  interlacing  of  the  interior  structure  by  means  of  the  plain  weave  has  been  shown 
b}'  s  t3'pe. 

Further  examples  of  the  present  system  of  bracket  weaves  are  given  by  means  of  weaves  Figs. 
i486to  1491. 

Weave  Fig.  i486  indicates  the  common  ^^  8-harness  twill  used  for  floating  (extra  warp)  in 
bracket  weave  Fig.  1487,  and  in  which  the  same  brackets  in  an  interior  structure  interlacing  with 
the  plain  weave. 


QaUDBHB 
□nDGBBBB 

DDDcaaaB 

■■■■GCCG 
■■■■DUDG 
■■BBDGGG 
■■■■GGGG 

Fig.  1490. 


Fig.  1489. 


Fig.  1491. 


In  weave  Fig.  1488  we  show  the  common  -^  8-harness  broken  twill,  eight  warp  threads 
running  from  /^  and  eight  warp  threads  from  \,  and  which  is  shown  arranged  for  a  bracket  weave 
in  Fig.  1489,  bracketing-in  a  body  structure  interlacing  with  the  plain  weave. 

Weave  Fig.  1490  shows  us  the  common  -^  8-harness  basket,  and  which  we  arranged  for 
bracket  weaving  by  means  of  weave  Fig.  1491 .  The  8-harness  basket  weave  is  the  same  as  shown 
by  means  of  Figs.  148 3-1485,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  present  example  we  used  the 
common  -^^  4-harness  basket  weave  for  interlacing  the  interior  structure,  whereas  in  the  previous 
examples,  dealing  with  the  same  weave,  we  used  the  plain  weave  for  interlacing  said  interior 
structure.  This  interlacing  with  the  4-harness  basket  weave  (the  interior  structure  of  the  bracket 
fabric)  will  be  clearly  visible  to  the  student  by  means  of  being  indicated  by  s  type. 

This  method  of  interlacing  the  interior  structure  with  the  4-harness  basket  weave  in  place  of 
the  plain  weave,  has  the  advantage  that  we  can  use  a  heavier  texture  for  warp  and  filling  since  the 
4-harness  basket  weave,  as  used  in  weave  Fig.  1491,  only  contains  one-half  the  number  of  inter- 
lacings  compared  to  the  plain  weave  as  used  in  weave  Fig.  1485. 

B.     Arrangement  2  @  i. 

The  warp  and  filling  used  for  the  face  and  back  of  fabrics  constructed  by  this  arrangement  is 

always  of  a  finer  count  compared  to  the  threads  used  for  the  interior  structure,  since    □□cnnGiEBaaB 

we  have  to  use  two  ends  for  face  and  back  (float)  to  every  one  end  of  interior,  and    aaaaDBBHjBia 

this  in  both  systems  of  threads.     The  designing  of  these  weaves  will  make  no  diffi-    nngBHSBlaaBa 

-^  00  BaBBHBaGDDGG 

culties  to  the  student,  consequently  only  one  example,  Fig.  1492,  is  quoted,  and  which    BnBBiDDaaGGB 

.,,  ,.,  ,...,,,  .'  ,.1  1  1         BEBGaOGGGBaB 

Will  readily  explain  itself  to  the  student  by  means  of  the  different  crochet  type  used    glBaaaaaBBHB 
(for  indicating  the  various  stages  of  constructing  this  weave  as  well  as  the  various        ^'^°-  ^''^^• 
systems  of  threads),  corresponding  in  their  expression  to  those  used  in  the  former  examples. 

Figuring  by  Means  of  Bracket  'Weaves. 

A.  Arrangement  I  @  /. 
Figured  effects  can  be  produced  by  means  of  arranging  the  warp  and  filling  of  the  interior 
structure  to  change  position  with  the  warp  and  filling  of  the  floating  system  at  any  place  required 
by  the  design  (motive).  An  example  of  the  subject  is  given  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
Figs.  1493  to  1496.  For  motive  we  used  Fig.  1493.  Figs.  1494  and  1495  are  selected  for  the  two 
positions  of  the  bracket  weave  so  as  to  procure  the  required  exchange  from  the  floating  to  the 
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interior  system,  and  vice  versa.  (They  will  explain  themselves  at  once  to  the  student  by  means  of 
referring  to  the  construction  of  weave  Fig.  14S5.)  In  weave  Fig.  1494  all  the  warp  threads  and 
picks  of  an  uneven  number  (1-3-5-7-9-11-13  and  15)  refer  to  the  floating  system,  and  all  the 
warp  threads  and  picks  of  an  even  number  (2-4-6-8- 10- 12- 14  and  16)  refer  to  the  interior 
system.  In  weave  Fig.  1495,  just  the  reverse  is  the  case,  all  the  warp  threads  and  picks  of  an 
uneven  number  refer  to  the  interior  or  structure,  whereas  those  warp  and  filling  ends  of  an  even 
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nnn«nnnBBn»»BnBB            DDnnnCnDBHBaHBQE'  DnaDnDDnBQB««a«BnDDBDDDBHHQHQQBHDnDDGnDnBGEEEEEG 

ra^Bi-^tnn^Bniiira           DDGa^G'JLDBBBBBBBB            nCHDaDanDBEEaBHO  DDELJOGBDBBBBBBBBaDDaDLlDDDBtlBDBQECDBCjDDBDDBHBllQGB 

M    Si    2    ■Sl''i            ■ZW^.'2-mZ    ■■■'  ■■■G            Cr^caa-nGGDHQBQHe.  „DnncnGCtBBBL'BBBGDBDDnBDGBQHQBBBBnaDDDDaDQBHQBOEH 

'■■■'■                            "            ■■■■■■■■             an:  ;nH:]GnBBGEBBDB  2BQl_LQ^,ll_,BB»B«»»BDaDDDDQDBBnBBBDBBDl3aBnDaBBaBBHGB 

o;      ■    ~      ■■    ■■■    ■■  o~,U    duLJUGEEEEEEEE  Du : . .  :   ■..■■■'^■■GGDaqGGBBBBBBEBBQDaDDOaDBBBBBEBB 

■  ■■■■■■■          ""^  ^jaGG-'DUGEUECEBE  GLU^,^.  D    ■■■■■■■■aGDGaaCGDBaBaBBaCJOBDaGBDDBBBGBGB 

■  w       ■■■:■■■!  LlG-iGZC  IGEBEBBBBB         GG.  , ^._„_»»«,.,BBBuaBDDDBDDBBBBBGBBDDDDGDaDBBBBBEGB 

BBBBBBBB             E    :    iGE:::GGEEGEEBGB  BG...   G:J.  .^.BBBBBBaBGGGOGDDaEBDEGBUBBGGDBaDDBaGEGEGG 

B     BBB     BB        .   B     .  '     B             EBBHBHEEGGaGGnaa  BBEEEBEEGGUlJuGUGBGBBBQBBGDDGQQDDaBBBEBBBGLJDBGDCB 

BBBBBBBB                          J             GEEEGEEaaQEaaGBa  aEBaGEEEaGEaGQBGBBBBBBBBULBGaaEQDBBBGBBBDQQODQDa 

BBB     BBB        B           B   '  i             GEEBaBEEGGOGGGGa  IBBEBBEEBGGaGGGGGBBBGBBBGGnGDGGDOBBBBBBBGGBaClGBOO 

BBBBBBBB                           1          .BEGBEBaEEGDaEnGG  BBGEEBaEEGQOEaGaBBBBBBBBBDGQBGaQBBaBBBaGGOGDGaCD 

iB     BBB     BB    ■    uB'  j     .  .B          iBBBBGBEBGanGGQGa  BBBBEEBBDaDaGaGGBQBBBDBBGQDDDDaDBBBBEBBBDaDBDGGB 

"u-'"-    "~"             BBBBBBBB_:J_,G„G:jG            GBBBGEEEnGEGGGBa  DBEBaBBEGaEaaGEaBBBBBBBBGUBaGnBGDBBBLiGGEGnGQCOCG 

Fig.  1493.                       BBBGBBB aanCBGn             QBGBBEEBGDGQGaaa  BBEGBBBEGDaaGGG^BBB^BBBGLLGGLLL  GEDEECEBKL  BDGGBDG 

J                                                            GBDBBBDBEGGDBaDG  BBaBBBDBBDDGBGL.GBBBBBBBBEGGULOl  L  L  DDL,E)DD,    EG!  GGDGDG 

iTTl^nJ                                             TTrn    UQt;  DDDGGQQGBBHBBEEEU^UB^l.uBBGBBB.  BB^I    1   B.  L  L  BBL  BBBGBB 

FIG.  1494.  FIG.  1495.  DQEaDaGDGQBBaBEGU._; ^l^i  J.BBBBBBBBL  :   _  L  .  I  I  LBBBBBBBB 

,       ,                           ,           „                                     ,  oGajGGGGGBBBEBEEE^B^UGBUGBBBL^BBB.  ^  BL.i    ,  B^  LBBBGBBBD 

■ni-imVvol-  in  tVlis  f-d'SP   bplnno-fothe    floatme^   SVStem  ■^BGDGBaaQBBDGEEGEGGGGGGGCBBBBBBBBL  GGL  L  l   GL  BBBBBBBB 

nUmuer  m  XniS  Cdie    UCIUUg    tU  LUC    llUdLlUg    a^BLCm.  aaaGaDCaBBGBBBEBGQGBGGGBBGBBBaBBLt  lb     L  L  BBGBBBGBB 

,        f.,,.                                         J  GGEGGDBCGBQBGBEEGGGGGGGGBBBBIbBBL'L  LLL  I    :  L  BBBBBBBB 

Tf    Tsrp  now;   arrano'e  waro   and    nllingf  one    end  oGDaaQaDQBGBEBEEGBGaaBGQiBBGBBBLLBLLi  at  lbbbgbbbd 

i.1       we     IIUW     dliaUQC      «ai^     diiu.      iiiiiiif,     vyii^      v.iivi  BaaaBGDGBBGBBBaEGGGaGGGa«BaBBBaBG[  L  LGLL.GBBBBBBBB 

1         ,        ,             1.                  ,                       i         i1               -i-U              „     «.,J    i;«-l,<-  BGBBBDBBDaaBGGaBBGBBBGBBDDnBGQGBEEEEGEEEr  GGCGGGG 

dark  to  alternate  constantly  with  one  end  light,  BBBBBBBBQQaDQDGaBBBBBBBBQGGancGLCEBErBBEccBccGED 

^           t»i^v.i                     J                                                            o  BBBGBBBGaBaDGBGaBBBGBBBDGBGGGBGGBBBGBEEEQGGCGLGD 

.-,             „   „_  ;„j;„_t„J  ;„  .->■,■!-,-  o-FFo/^t  I'TTi'n-   T^m^  IBBBBBBBBaaQaaQaQBBBBBBBBaQUDCaGaBBGEBBCBEGGGEGGD 

the  squares,  as  InaiCatea  m  our  eiteCt  (rig.  I493^  BGBBBQBBGaaBaaGBBaBBBaBBGpGBQGLBEBEEEBEECGCCGGCn 

^        '                                     ,        „  .   .  BBBBBBBBGaGGGDaDBBBBBBBBGaGCGDaGGBEBDEEBCCBGCGEG 

■L,,     +,.,^o   -nTill  cVlo-raT-  rvn   tVlP   farf»  nf  tVlP  fahrlr  BBBGBBBaGBaGaBaGBBBaBBBDQBGGGBQGBBEEEEBEaCGGLQGQ 

by  a  type,  WUl  snow  on  me   laCe  UI  me  ld.Uli(_  BBBBBBBBaGDGaDGaBBBBBBBBQGGQGGGGEEGBEBCEEGQaBDGD 

J          '      ■'  ^      '  aUaBDGGBBBQBBBEEaGGGaGGCBGBBBOBBGGCCDGCCBEBEEBBB 

^or-V   oil  tVlp>  ntVlPre  llO-Ilt     Out  of  these  two  foUn-  aGGGGaaQaBBBGEEEGGBOaDBaBBBBBBBBaCBCGGEQCBBEGEBB 

CtarJi.,  ail  ine  OinerSllgni.    WULUI  LIICSC  LWU  lUUli  aBaaGBnaBEEBBEBEaGGaanGQBBBGBBBGaGQGGGGaBEBEEaEB 

.,_>.                 ,            ,,  oGGnnQGaaBBaBGEaEBanGEGDDBBBBBBBBBCGDBnaOBBGEEBOB 

r^ntinri'; -weaves   Fie^S     I/LQil  and    IdO'i — the  com-  ■'agQBqaCBaBBEBBBBGaQaaaGnB[]BBBGBBGGQGGGQaBEBBGaBa 

Ud-llUUb    wcavca  J.  iga.  i^t-yf  aiiu  ^tyo    "-^^  ^^^^  anaGanaaaGBBnBQBQaBDGGBGBBBBBBBBODBGaaBQCBBGQBGQ 

T-^•          ^   -L     I,            ^    .      i-    A  aBGCDBaaBBBBBBBBGDDaaDDQBBBQBBBCaGGaGanDBBBBBBBG 

nlete    weave    Fisr.    14.06   has   been    constructea.  DggDggaaQBGBHGaBBDaGBDDDBBBBBBBBBGGOBGGGBBGEBGDB 

piCLC   VYca.vv.  >-  ^a-       -"tV"   ■"""'   "^^  BBBBBBBBQaaaQaaaBGEBBBBaDGGBGQGBBGBBBGBBpDGDDnDa 

-r>  r     il    J   •       -U  ~;.,  „  „<-  <-!,„  „^»,,-<-^.,^f;^-n  /^f  aaaBGBGaGaaaDDGDDBBBaBBGaDGaaDGGBBBBBBBBGGBGQGBa 

Before  the  designer  besrins  at  the  construction  or  BBEaaBBBGaDDGBDGBBBaaBBBQBaaGBaaBBBQBBBaGQaGGGaG 

iJtluit  Lii^  ^^o  Q  ^      g  BBGGGaaBBGaaBDDGBBQBGGDBaaGCaanaBBBBBBBBBGGCEaCQ 

J.X.             -U  „„1  „(-  .r„«r.,TQc  ViQ  loTTc!  /-,iif  tlio  fvl d ti  fnr  tVitt  lEBBBBBBBanGaDGCaBBBBBBBBGDaBGQGBBOBBBaBBQGOGGQaG 

these  bracket  weaves  ne  lays  out  tne  plan  lor  me  oBBBGBGBaGBaQGBnaBBGGBBBQaGGQnaaBBBBBBBBGOBaacEa 

BBEEGBBBDngCGaGnBBBBBBGBaBaGGBaGBBBOBBBCGGGGGaGa 

new  weave  from  the  foundation  selected.     In  our  BBaBGBaBBabaBGDDBBGBBaaBGGaGaaaaBBBBBBBBBaacBGDo 
example  we  used  the  8-harness  basket  for  foun- 
dation, hence  8  threads  to  one  square  of  the  motive  is  the  smallest  enlargement  possible  (although 
any  greater  enlargement  may  be  used).     Using  their  enlargement  of  8  and  multiplying  it  with  6, 

the  repeat  of  the  motive,  we  get  the  (8x6=)  48  warp  threads  and  48  picks  repeat  for  the  new 
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GGDBGGGBBQBBBGBB     DGGGannDBBBBBBBB  QaQBaaDBBDBBBDBBGaQGGaGaBDBBBGBBGGGGGGDDBBBGBBBB 

r,™— n.mr,     OGGGDaaGBBBBBBBB     GGBaGGBaaEBBGaBB  GGaGGGnGBBBBBBBBGQBGGGBDBBBBBBBBGaEGQGQGGGBBCBBG 

■BHBrBBBnjgn     qbgGGBBGBBBGBBGG     GDDuaOBBBBBEGBGO  .GBGGQBBGBBBGBBaGDaGaaOBBBBBDBBaGaGGCQGBBBBaBBGOa 

BSMBBIJB:  II  IBBIl     QaGGGGBBBBBBBBGD     GaQGaGGGBEGBBBGD  2aGaQaaBBBBBBBBGGEGaaBGGBBBBBBBCQEaGGBGCGBGaGBBan 

BBI  IBBBJ.JLjBBB    nOGGBBCBBBGBBaODB    2HGOGBBEBEEEBGGGQ  GaGBBGBBBaBBGGaBCOGGBBBBBGBBDQGBGGaGBBBBBBBBGGnH 

■  BBI  1:  ^  BBB  I  i  1  •'[J  i^.JBBBBBBBBnnGD  •TlGEaaEBBGBBBGGBa  GGGGBBBBBBBBQGaGaDBGGEBBBBBBDaGGaaBQaBEBGaBBGQBD 
BBBi  _H  BB'  B  GBB" BBB  BBGGGBGn  GGBEGBEBEBGDOGGa  aBBGBBBGBBOaGBGGaGBEBBBBBBGQQBGGGGBEBEBBBBGODLGG 
BBB  BB   B  BB      ■-      BBBBBBBBGaQGGG     aGGBBEGBEEGGBGDn  OGBBBBBBBBaGGGnDBGGBBBGBBBDaGaQDBGGBEBDEBHGCECCG 

■  BIIB  BB  B_  B  BBB  BBGG-JBGGGB  EBBBBBEEGGGaaaGp  BQBBBGBBaGGaaDaGBBBBBBBBGGGBGGGBBQBBBQBBGGCGOGGD 
Bl::i  :BB'-B  I  IBB  J      BBBBBBBB  flGGGQaa     GEEaGBGBGGBGGGEa  BBBBBBBBaGBGGGEDnEBEaBEBGGGGGGQGBBBBBBBBGGBCGGBQ 

■  Hi  IBBB'  i  '.  BBB  iaS  BB  ri-^GBBD  GBBBEEGGnGGaGGBB  iBBBaBBGUGGGGGGBEBEEBBBGGnBDDGBBCBBBDBBGQaGaGGCBB 
BBBIIflLJBBBWHM  BBBBBB  rL.BB  ^BEGBBECaBaaGEGPB  BBBBBB.  ,i  H  !:  ,  lEH  lEKEGEEQGaaGGQGaBBBBBBBBaGEGaCBGGB 
SBBUyBiaBBggB  ]5  BB  ,  "  .B  .BB'BB  iBEBBaGaaaGGGGBEE  BGBO'  IG:  B  1i  untKinBEBGGGGGDGBBGBBBGBBGGGBDGOQEBBB 
■BBBtaBSaBBBB     Sbbb'           BBBB     GBBBGGEaGGBGGEBn  BBBB         ::   E^UE  .EaEGGEGGGGGBBBBBBBBGGGCGGBGDBQB 

FI6.  1497.         BB     B     BB  BBB  1     GEGGGGGaDGEEBBEE  BBi    B      [;::L::::::X:EUGGGGGGBBGBBBDBBGGaBGGCGEBBBBB 

■  ■~    -   ^'.BBBBBB     GEGDEGGGEGGEBEGE  BBU.  .  .i.J^J  lU  i  [JEEi  lEEEUGEGGGGGBBBBBBBBDGGGGDEGDBGEDB 

^,„  ,.„„                   -p,^  -itaa  GGGGGGGGEEEEEHUEGGDGGGOGBOBBBGBBQGGBCDDBBGBBBDBB 

Fig.  1498.                   J^IG.  Iiaa.  aGBaGGBGGBEEaBEEGaEaQGEGBBBBBBBBGGCGQGGDBBBBBBBB 

oGGaGGaBBEBQGQGGDGDaGDGBBBBBaBBOGGBGGGBBGBBBGBBDg 

.™,„„,T„  1?;^   T  .^A    T'liic  cmallAct  -nncciVllp  PnlnrCrP-  ''aaaGBGaBBBaBBBUaBaaGEGGBBBBBBBGaaQQGGGBBBBBBBBQD 

weave,  rlgr.  1490.    iniSSmaiieSI  pOSSlUie  CUXdlgC  naGDBEBBEBBEDaQDDGaaBBEBBGBaGaQBGI  OBBOBBBOBBaDDB 

°    ^^                .       .    ,               ,   .  GGBGGBBBaGBBGaBCaaBGaBBEBBBBGGGGQGGGBBBBBBBBGQCD 

Tnoiit  Vi-ac  Koe-n   cplpf^tpd   SinPP  it  hpttpr  eXnlaillS  GGBBBBBEBaaaaDDGDDBBBBBBBBDGOBGGCBBGBBBGBBgOGBCD 

ment  naS  Oeen  SeieCieU  blllCe  1L  UCLLCI   CJ^-piams  BGaBBBGEEBGQBGGOGaDBBBDQBBaDDGG^GGBBBBBBBBQaaCaO 

,   ,          .    .        ,  J.  BaBBBaBBaGDBDGaBBaBBBnBBGGGGGDrGBBEB.'aEBEaaQOGGQa 

fhp  SnVlippf   nlthoiip-h  larger  designs  01  irOm  200  BBBBBBBBGaDGGaaaBBBBBBBBGQBQDGBGGBGEaEEGQGBGGaBa 

Xne  SUDjeCt,  aiiaOUgU  Idlo^'^  ucaigns  Ui  }.s.yjiii.     ^^^  BBBaBBGaGBGGaBBGBBBaBBaaOanaGaBBBBBBBBGGDCGCGGBa 

.           .        J.         .1    .  „  -4.1,  ;„  iBBBBBBnnnnnnnnBBBOBBBBnDBGanBPQBEBCBBBQGBGOGBGOB 

to  400  ends  repeat  are  frequently  met  with  in  k;^  ti- ^'-'j-Hn-BgnG-GDnGBBEEBEaaGGm^^^ 

practical  work.     However,  their  construction  is  H      '  1 1  ■gB5::B:!HBB5BRgBSggBggSBg8B8gG||Gg| 

•r                                                                                                                                                             .  GLCr:    ir'     a     ebb     BB     ■  "BnGGBEBEEGEGEnnQDDQgGBCBBBgBB 

extremely  simple,  since  all  we  have  to  do  consists  BBPriHr:[]r:S:!":!"i  b':  ."ESrnSSREBPinr'Pn  I  EGSKrSrS 

■'            1^      '                     ,      .           ,                     1              N  nEarnnnnt'iBBBBBB'  1  1  ■  ■     ■  1  bb[:g'  miiy  i  ,nn  ii  v.   ■  [:bbbbbb  n 

in  arranging  the  two  foundations  ( 1 494  and  1 495 ) ,  ''npg'  i^^ggFS,;:      "      "SBB^-Hixi    r^  '  "v.  "W^J:X^    '  ' 

,.,            ,              /-.-i               1                      4.4.  GGEEEEEEBB      i  inj        BB  'BBB   :;[:        ■  i  :  '     ::!)[:[::;[:BB,  ,  i  bi  ,( i 

according  to  the  plan   of   the   enlargement,    to  gggeebl  iebbi  ;    ■   ;  ij  «»■■«?''  '  ": :  '.  jj:  ^gii^.S"";  b  [ ";  'i 

1              •  •        1                   •    J     T„  ««.J„^  OEEBQEEn'   [:  '  '  r.     BBBBBBBB   [;  '   [:'  BBBBBBBB   '  '  !  __'  | 

exchange  position  wherever  required.     In  order  bbbbgb^-  ;k  ^^   ^  ^^EKSSSi  i  nl  I !  ^  neKMJ  ]  \  %  '^Jtji 

to  make  matters  yet  plainer  to  the  student  we  in-  *cEBEnaBnGGBriGEEnB«!BnHnnnHEiinBBEBLBBGnjini:m 

LVJ  jiicir,.^  iii<a.Li.^i.^  J^--   I  BaaanGGaCGBBBBEBBBflGGBGGnaBBEBEEBBGGQBGaUBBGBBBD 

dicated  the  squares  in  our  foundations.  Figs.  1494  BBGaBGDPBaDBEGQBBBDG^UGGGEGGBEBDBBBGGGDLGDDBBBBBB 

and   1495,  by  means  of   numerals  of   references 

1,  2,  respectively  i,   11,  and  added  said  numerals  of  references  also  to  the  complete  design.  Fig. 

1496.     Next  consider  motive  1493  and  take  for  the  uneven  number  of  rows  in  the  direction  of  the 
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warp  the  squares  indicated  by  uneven  numbers  in  foundation  1494,  wherever  the  motive  shows  ■ 
type,  and  a  square  out  of  foundation  1495  wherever  the  motive  shows  o  type.  For  the  even  rows 
of  squares  in  the  motive  take  in  the  same  manner  those  squares  of  the  foundations  1494  and  1495, 
as  indicated  by  even  numerals  of  reference.  In  the  same  manner  we  could  select  our  foundations 
from  the  motive  in  the  direction  of  the  filling. 

A  further  example  of  this  means  of  figuring  by  bracket  weaves  is  given  in  Figs.  1497  to  1500. 
Fig.  1497  illustrates  the  motive,  Figs.  1498  and  1499  the  two  foundations  required,  and  of  which 
Fig.  1498  shall  be  used  for  the  effect  and  Fig.  1499  for  the  ground.  In  Fig.  1498  all  the  warp 
threads  and  picks  of  an  uneven  number  belong  'to  the  floating  system  and  all  ends  of  an  even 
number  to  the  interior  system.  In  the  companion  foundation  weave,  Fig.  1499,  the  arrangement 
is  reversed,  those  ends  of  an  even  number  producing  the  effect  and  those  of  an  uneven  number 
producing  the  ground.  The  complete  design  is  given  in  weave  Fig.  1 500.  We  only  must  remark 
again  that  a  difference  in  material  or  color  for  j-arn  employed  must  be  used. 

B.  A^'rangement  2  @  i. 
This  arrangement  of  preparing  bracket  weaves  for  figuring  is  shown  in  examples  Figs.  1501 
and  1502.  For  the  effects  we  selected  again  a  basket  weave.  The  threads  of  a  heavier  count 
reflect  only  for  one-third  of  each  sj^stem  of  threads,  and  which  for  this  reason  cannot  be  used  to 
interlace  with  the  same  size  of  a  basket  weave  as  the  other  system 
of  threads  which  reflect  upon  two-thirds  of  the  amount,  i.  e. ,  twice 
as  many  ends  in  warp  and  filling.  For  this  reason  we  arranged  the 
heavy  ends  to  weave  4-harness  basket  on  the  outside,  whereas  the 
fine  counts  of  yarn,  interlacing  in  plain.  In  foundation  Fig.  1501, 
which  can  be  used  for  either  effect  or  ground  as  required — the  fine 
counts  of  yarn  weave  8-harness  basket  and  the  heavy  counts  of  yarn  plain  weave. 
Fig.  1502  the  threads  of  a  heavy  count  interlace  in  4-harness  basket  and  the  threads  of  a  fine 
count  in  plain  weave.  To  arrange  these  two  foundations  for  a  design  will  make  no  difficulty  to 
the  designer  if  he  proceeds  according  to  rules  laid  down  and  explained  in  examples  given  in  the 
previous  chapter. 

FRINGES  AND  PEARL  EDGES. 

Fringes 
Shawls,    Curtains,   Tablecovers   and   similar   textile        ^^^  C  -A. 

fabrics  are  frequently  produced  with  fringes.     For  this  -Oj^^^^^^^^^fedy^N^Ry^Kxtf 

purpose  there  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  loom  at  a  " 

distance  of  from  2  to  6  inches  (more  or  less  according  to 
length  of  fringe  wanted)  from  the  main  fabric  heavy 
threads  of  yarn  or  a  wire,  and  (thread  or  wire)  are  made 

A 


□DEDGnaBaDBa 

DDDaDDBHBBgm 
QnDEDDQBaQBD 

□DHGLiBaBauBa 
aaaGGOBiiBBr-iiB 

HDDHnDQBaEBD 

DBaDBoannnDQ 
BBBBSBaDnonn 

EBgaBDanGHDD 
nBSaBnDCHDDQ 

BBBBBBnnanDO 


Fig.  1502. 


In  foundation 


Fig.  1503. 

to  work  one  up  and  one  down  so  that  the  filling  as  pass- 
ing first  over  said  thread  or  wire  is  caught  on  its  back 
journey  into  the  main  fabric  producing  in  turn  a  protrud- 
ing end  or  a  fringe  as  clearly  shown  in  our  accompanying 
illustration,  Fig.  1503,  of  which  A  represents  the  main 
fabric,  B  the  fringe  itself,  and  C  the  wire  or  thread  placed 
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in  a  distance  from  thread  a,  of  the  main  fabric,  as  required  by  the  length 
of  the  fringe  B,  wanted.     If  required  to  produce  a 

Fringe  of  a  Different  Color 
then  the  main  structure,  take  for  producing  the  same  a  special  warp-thread 
placed  on  a  small  bobbin  and  allow  it  to  work  with  very  little  friction  near 
the  edge  of  the  fabric.  Have  this  special  warp-thread  work  one  up  and 
one  down,  so  that  the  filling  goes  alternately  above  and  below.  The  tension 
for  the  filling  must  be  more  than  the  one  for  the  warp-thread,  thus  the 
filling,  when  returning  into  the  main  structure,  will  pull  the  special  warp- 
thread  closely  up  to  the  fabric  ;  producing  in  this  manner  the  required 
effect,  i.  €.,  a  different  colored  fringe  compared  to  color  of  the  fabric. 

If  operating  the  edge  of  the  fabric  on  the  common  rib  weave  ^^,  i.  e. , 
2  picks  in  a  shed,  the  special  warp-thread  will  get  drawn  in  through  the 
■edge  of  the  cloth  on  to  the  main  fabric  as  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Fig. 
of  which  letter  of  re- 
ference ^4  indicates  the 
warp  of  the  main  fab- 
ric; .ff,  the  special  warp 
for  forming  the  dif- 
ferent colored  edge ;  C 
the  warp-threads  of  the 
edge  of  the  cloth  cor- 
responding in  color  to 
the  special  warp  B ; 
D,  E,  and  F,  three 
wires,  horsehairs  or 
threads  of  yarns  for 
forming  different- 
sized  loops  {i.  e. ,  pearl 
edges  in  this  instance) ; 
G,  the  filling  for  the 
regular  fabric. 


1504 


Pearl  Edges  or  Selvages  for  Ribbons. 

The  selvages  of    ribbons  are  sometimes  formed  with  loops  either 


in  a  straight  line  or  varie-  t 
gated.  They  are  called  "pearl 
edges,"  and  are  produced 
by  means  of  temporary  warp- 
threads  of  horsehair  or  of 
wire.  To  clearly  illustrate 
the  subject  the  accompanying/; 
four  illustrations  of  such  fab- 
rics, Figs.  1505,  1506,  1507 
and  1508,  are  given.  In  the 
same  letter  of  reference  A  in- 
dicates the  warp  of  the  main 
fabric  ;  B,  the  filling  ;  C,  D, 
E,  /"and  G,  the  wires,  horse- 
hair or  threads  as  necessary  tf 
for  forming  the  pearl  edges. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO., 

Mill  Furnishers, 

II  AND  13  EDDY  STREET,  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


Manufacturers  of 


LOOM   HARNESS  AND  REEDS. 

Mail  Harness  for  Worsted  and  Woolen  Goods. 

OAK  TANNED  LEATHER  BELTING. 

Loom  Pickers  and  Strapping  of  all  kinds. 


Sole  Owners  and  Manufacturers  of 


PATENT  JACQUARD    MEDDLES. 


Calf,  Sheep  and  Lamb  Roller  Skins, 

Roller  and  Slasher  Cloth  and  Roll  Coverers'  Tools. 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  U.  S.  A.  FOR  J.  0.  &  S.  ROLLER  SKINS. 


We  have  unequalled  facilities  for  furnisliing  Shuttles,  Spools  and  Bobbins,  Wire  Heddles  and  Heddle  Frames,  Spinning  Rings  and 
Ring  Travellers,  Belt  Hooks,  and  Wire  Goods  of  every  description. 


1^°?'        —  -  -       -  — -~^^^  "~  -- '-:rrz^!!rr:sa-rr-^~^  ^"''  OvaJ  Dent  Heeds  are  especially  adapted 

lKi^j~n...u  =-  iia=%-s  "™~~~~'*' — "---'    '*'""™  "   T""  for  weaving  Coarse  and  Fancy  Cotton, 

Fine  Worsted  and  Woolen  Goods. 
Price  same  as  common  ^eeds. 


We  mcke  a  specialty  of 

SOLDERED  REEDS  FOR  BEAMING  AND  WEAVING, 

Also 
j  SCOTCH    TAPE    LEICE    REEDS, 

THREAD    LEICE    REEDS    AND 

This  Cat  Represents  our  Scotch  Tape  Leice  Reed.  BLOCK     LEICE      REEDS. 

P.  W.  LIPPITT,  President.  JOHN  A.  CARTER,  Secretary.  MYRON  FISH,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  E.  KENDRICK,  Vice=President.  JOSEPH  H.  KENDRICK,  Agent. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


I   jse  the 


^^1^ 
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Halton''  Jacquard, 


IT  IS  THE  BEIST. 


Single  Lift, 
Double  Lift, 
Rise  and  Fall, 
Cross  Border, 
Cumber=boards, 
Lingoes, 
Harness  Twines, 
Mails,  etc. 


^^m^ 


"  600  Rise  and  Fall,  with  Deep  Knives  and 
INDEPENDENT  Spindle  Cylinder  Motion. 


::m^ 


THE 

ORIGINAL 
"FINE 
INDEX" 

MACHINE. 


THOMAS 
:262y=2g 


MUTTER 

-r^STREET, 


HALTON, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Below 
Lehigh  Avenue, 


•FOR  TEXTILE  WORKERS. 


cme 

No.  4, 


with  I  Ocular,  i  In.  and  1-5  in. 
Objectives  In  Case.  Net, 


'47:^' 


Catalogue  B. 


QUEEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  the  Acme  Microscope, 
loio  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


HENRY  TROEMNER,       • 

"^^^fc—.^  ¥  f\  Market  Street. 

J  M.\J  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maker  of  Fine  • 

SCALES- 
WEIGHTS 

For  Accurate  Weighing. 

Special  Scales  and  Weights  Made  to  Order. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


TELEPHONE. 


FREDERIC  HAND  &  CO., 

Jacquard  Designers, 


TEXTILE    FABRICS.^ 


205  Market  Street, 

PATERSOI«I,  KJ.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


M.  A.  FURBUSH  &  SON  MACHINE  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


MAKERS    OF 


WOOLEN 

CARDING,     SPINNING     AND     WEAVING 

MACHINERY 


ALSO 


WORSTED  CARDING  MACHINES, 

THE  MURKLAND  INGRAIN  CARPET  LOOM. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    WITH     FULL    PARTICULARS    ON     APPLICATION. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


George  R.  K.  Sm 


rRASKLis  S.  Ssi 


Staxtos  51,  SMrrH.        EDWARD  CLEAVER. 


WILLIAM  A.  LEATHER. 


THE  HOLBROOK  lYI'F'G  CO.,  CLEAVER  &  LEATHER, 

466, 468,  470  Washington  street,    Jacquttrd  Humess  Builders, 

IMENA/     YORK. 


MILL  SOAPS. 


0""^ 


('yyHlS  entire  building  is  used  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
1       Soaps ;  we  have  the  largest  and  best  facilities  in  the  United 
States  for  this  line  of  trade.    Also  the  best  location  for  quick 
shipments,  all  freight  lines  being  within  easy  trucking  distance. 


For  Ribbons,  Broad  Silks,  Tapestries,  etc. 

miilll|lii!i1ll!!lllilll!ilillllli!l!l!lllllillilll!li 


Weavers'  Harness.  Lingoes  and  Supplies, 

Full  Line  of  Jacquard  Threads, 

Mail  Harness  a  Specialty, 
Correspondence  Solicited 


0 


159  MADISON  STREET, 
PATERSON     N.  J., 

■^■^^^"^Telephone  405  B. 


Esususxa  1S6O. 


Ttl£PHONE  133. 


LOUIS    F.    LIOTARD, 


Successor    to     A.     LIOTARD, 


All  Kinds  of  Heeds  and  Harness, 


MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  CHAIZE  FRERES'  PATENT  BRAIDED  HEDOLES. 


Xos.  50  and  52  Essex  Street, 

■«^ Telephone  No.  387. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


A  D  VERTISEMENT. 


PATENTS. 

HOWSON  AND  HOWSON. 

Counsellors  at  Law.     Solicitors  of  Patents. 


PHILADELPHIA,  Forrest  Building,  119  South  Fourth  Street. 
NEW  YORK,  Potter  Building,  38  Park  Row. 
WASHINGTON,  National  Union  Building,  918  F  Street. 

E  A.  SMITH,  President.  J.  P.  WILSON,  Sect,  and  Treas. 

THE  CHARLOTTE  SUPPLY  CO., 

General  Mill  Furnishers 

AND 

Manufacturers  of  Leather  Belting. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  POWER  LOOMS  FOR  TAPES  BINDINGS, 
GIMPS,  ETC. 

JACQUARD  MACHINES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIANO  CARD 
STAMPING  MACHINES,  ETC. 


SILK  RIBBONS. 

FINE  INDEX  JAGQUARDS. 

Henry     Riehl    &    Son, 

MACHINISTS, 

1130=1132  Charlotte  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Special  Machinery  Built  to  Order.    Jobbing-,  ete. 


PAUL  BEER,     * 

1      t      Coppersmith 


..AND  MANUFACTURER  OF... 


Copper  Kettles 


(PLAIN  AND  JACKETS.) 


COPPER  STEAM  PIPES, 
COILS,  DIPPERS, 

STEAM  BOARDS  AND 
HEAVY-TINNED 

STEAM  CYLINDERS. 


831  North  Fourth  St., 


Repairing  "• 

Neatly  Done. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WIDMER  BROS., 

Textile  Machinists. 


Manufacturers  of 


ALL  KINDS  OF  BATTONS. 

circular  and  one  bank  up  to  six  bank  Battons, 
including  our  own 

HIGHLY  IMPROVED  BATTON  (Patented). 
5ILK   RIBBON 

and 

VELVET  RIBBON   LOOMS. 

JAGQUARDS. 


REPAIRING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED    TO. 


108  and  no  N.  Seventh  St., 

Long  Distance  Telephone  426.  PATERSON,    N.   J. 


AD  VERTISEMENl . 


JAME$  BARKER,  cotton  and  woolen  machinery 

S.  E.  Cor.  2d  and  Somerset  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Double  Apron  Condenser 

1.  Increases  production  iQ-40%. 

2.  Improves  quality. 

3.  Adaptable  to  fine  or  coarse  numbeis 
of  yarn. 

4.  Equipped  with  perfect  aprons,  plain 
or  "pocket." 

5.  Now   working   on    every  grade  of 
stock  carded. 

6.  Necessary  to  profitable  yarn  making. 

Fast  Running  Non-Oil- 
Leaking  Doffing  Comb 

1.  For    cotton,     woolen     and 
worsted  cards. 

2.  Can  be  run  at  highest  speed. 

3.  Workingparts  always  in  oil. 

4.  Adjusted  by  single  screw. 
Hi*   ^f^  530^        ■*■**          ^"^i^                  5.   Durable  and  cheap. 

New  Automatic  Spur-Gear  Cutter 

1.  Compact  and  sturdy  construction. 

2.  Driven  by  one  belt. 

3.  Speed  limited  only  by  strength  of  cutter. 

4.  Minimum  amount  of  over-run. 

5.  Cutter  table  returns  at  rate  of  90  inches  a  minute. 

6.  Perfect  spacer,   steady  cutter. 

7.  Entirely  automatic. 


Moulders'  Improved  Flask 

1.  Prevents  shifted  or  shotover  castings. 

2.  Saves  time  and  labor. 

3.  Increases  production. 

4.  Perfect  lift,   less  jDatching. 

5.  All  parts  renewable. 

6.  More  work  done  by  hinge  lift. 

7.  Positive  pin  guide. 

8.  No  fins — less  work  in  cleaning  shed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


George  L  Schof  ield, 

DEALER  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


Agent    for    the 


Weston  Hydro  Extractor. 


IMO.    123     NORTH     FRONT     ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


CEDAR  TANKS,  VATS.  DYE  TUBS.  ETC. 


GEORGE  WOOLFORD, 

2238-50  NORTH  NINTH  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

GEO.  J.  BURKHARDT'S  SONS, 


^ 

b^^"H-rr 

^   y_ 

Cjilll 

^^"\1 

fer    ^^Jd' 

mri- 

Cedar  Vats  and  Tanks, 

Nos.  2831  to  3839  North  Broad  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Use Hadley  Co.'s  ''"^ppTp:..  .^r 

/  Largest  Production  at  Least  Cost  for  Labor, 
AND  SECURE  !  Smoothest  Surface  and  Host  Regular  Patterns, 

^  (  YOUR  COLORS  RICH,  LUSTROUS,  and  FULL  OF  LIFE. 

H^^RESULT — HIGHEST  Market  PRICE  for  YOUR  GOODS. 

FLEMING  &  CHARIN,  Agents, 

2J5   CHURCH   STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


Tapes  and  Braids. 

The  most  complete  line  for   TAPING,   BINDING  or  tying  np  goods. 

Crochet  Laces 

For  edgings  and  insertion  on  all  kinds  of  goods.     Especially  adapted  for 
RIBBED  UNDERWEAR. 


FLEIMING   &  CHARIN. 


215  CHURCH  STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA 


School  of  Design  for  Women, 

BROAD    AND    MASTER    STREIEITS. 


FOUNDED  1844. 


INCORPORATED  1853. 


COURSES   IN  APPLIED   ART. 

TECHNICAL   DESIGN    APPLIED    TO    WOVEN    AND    PRINTED    FABRICS.      THEORY   OF   DE- 
SIGN.      GENERAL    DESIGNING,    BOOK    COVERS,    ETC.       MURAL    DECORA- 
TION.     ILLUSTRATION.       ETCHING.       CHINA    DECORATION. 


NORMAL  ART   COURSE. 

LIFE  CLASS.     ANTIQUE.      MODELING   FROM    LIFE.     FLOWER   PAINTING  IN   WATER-COLOR 

AND   OIL.       PORTRAITURE. 


For  Particulars  as  to  Courses,  Special  Classes,  Terms,  etc..  Apply  to 

EMILY   SARTAIN,    PrincipaL 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


M  HJ[HJ Jlanufacturing  Company 


NEWARK,   N.  J. 


Sole  manufacturers  of- 


XHI 


PARKHURST 

IMPROVED 

Double  Cylinder 

BURR 
PICKERS, 

Guaranteed  Superior  to 
any  Machine  in  tlie  Market 
for  cieaning  and  preparing 
stock  for  tlie  Card  Room. 


THE   LATEST   AND   BEST 


IMPROVED  MIXING  PICKERS. 
Improved  Picker  Feeds, 

For  feeding  Burr  Pickers,  Mixing  Pickers,  Fearnaughts,  etc.,  feed  uniformly  without  selecting  stock. 

Steel  Ring  Cylinders,  Feed  Rolls  and  Bnrring  MacMnes  (or  Cards. 

The  Sutton  Improved  Side  Drawing  or  Balling  Machine, 

Saves  Labor,  Improves  the  Work. 
A  VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO  ANY  CARD  ROOM. 

CORRESPOIMDEMCE      SOI_ICIXED.^_^^^^^ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


KILBURN,  UNCOLN  &  CO., 

Fall  River, 

LOOMS 

f"  Cotton -c* 
Silk  Weaviog, 


THE  Seaconnet 
Mills,  of  Fall 
River,  wove  in 
301  days  of  10 
hours,  14,329,219 
yards  of  64x64  goods 
nn  928  of  our  "  High- 
Speed  Looms,"  a  daily 
average  of  51 X  yards 
per  loom. 


THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


of  the 

English 

Language. 


95th  THOUSAND 
IN   PRESS. 

Standard  Dictionary 

*'  The  Standard  Dictionary  should  be  the  Pride  of  Literary  America,  as  it  is  the  Admiration  of  Literary  Engl 
—St.  Jamrs  Budgtt,  London,  July  27th,  1895.     (Weekly  edition  o( SL  James  Gazette.) 

301,865  Vocabnlarj^  Terms.  47,468  Bntrles  in  the  Appendix. 

125,000  Synonyms  and  Autonyms.  45,O00  lUiistratlve  Q,uotatlon8. 

$960,000  Expended  In  Its  Production. 

Department  of  Textile  Terms  Edited  by  E.  A.  Posselt.  Many  valuable  Scientitic  Color  Formulas,  Tables,  Plates,  etc. 

THE  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  WORLD,  BOSTON, says : 

**  We  have  given  special  study  to  the  treatment  of  textile  and 
technical  terms  and  phrases  in  the  Standard,  and  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  thoroughness  with  which  special  technical  terms  have 
been  enumerated  and  accurately  defined.  This  feature  is  quite 
unique  in  d  ctionary-raakiug,  and  a.s  far  as  our  observation  goes,  in 
comparison  with  the  Century  and  International,  the  Standard  leads 
in  this  respect.  Technical  men  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
stricily  trade  and  technical  definitions  in  technicaldictiouaries,  but 
we  believe  the  new  Standard  will  in  almost  every  instance  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  meaning  of  any  trade  term.  We  have 
made  scores  of  tests,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  a  complete 
dictionar}',  in  a  word  ;  it  is  The  Standard." 

THE  JOURNAL   OF   EDUCATION,   BOSTON,  says: 

"In  thoroughness,  completeness,  accuracy,  typography,  style, 
and  illustration  it  challenges  criticism  and  commands  admiration. 
It  will  make  the  world  its  debtor,  and  all  who  write  must  praise  it 
evermore." 

THE   NEW   YORK   INDEPENDENT  says: 
noble  example  in  which  the  modern  tendency  to  popu- 


THE   TEXTILE  COLORIST,   PHILADELPHIA,  says: 

"  The  Standard  Dictionary  is  a  work  without  an  equal,  great  in 
its  conception  and  perfect  in  its  execution. 

*■  An  important  feature  for  the  scientific  reader  as  well  as  of  special 
interest  for  the  practical  dyer,  colorist.  or  chemist,  is  the  definition 
of 'he  six'primary  colors  of  the  spectrum,  containing  the  analysis 
of  several  hundred  shades  and  tones.  Many  thousand  samples 
■were  considered  and  compared  in  perfecting  the  beautiful  color 
plate  under  '  spectrum,'  and  preparing  the  table  of  more  than  400 
formulas  in  connection  with  it.  Undfr  the  words  denoting  the  six 
ary  colors  extensive  tables  of  dyestuffs  and  pigments  are  given, 


showing  the 


ad  chemical  character." 


THE    NEW   YORK    HERALD  says: 
*'  The  Standard  Dictionary  is  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  publication. 
It  is  admirable  from  every  point  of  view.    It  is  the  most  satisfactory 
and  most  complete  dictionary  yet  printed." 

THE   NEW    YORK    MEDICAL  ABSTRACT   says: 
"It  is  as  far  in  advance  of  the  great  Century  Dictionary  as  the  lat- 
ter was  in  advance  of  Webster's." 


;  knowledge  has  risen  to  the  highest  level  yet  reached. 


Half  Russia In  One  Volii 

Full  Russia,  with  Dennlsou'a  Index,  "  ' 

JPull  Morocco,  "  **  "  * 


PRICES  : 

e,  S15  00        Half  Russia , In  Two  Volumes,  $1S  00 

18  00       Full  Russia,  wltli  Dcunlson's  Index,  "  "  ii'i  00 

aa  00         Full  Morocco,  "  "  "  "  aO  00 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


Sold  by  Subscription.     Intelligent  Solicitors  Wanted.        Address  : 


30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


AMERICAN  YARN  PRINTING  WORKS. 

JOHN    FORREST, 

Printer  of  Cotton,  Woolen,  Silk  and  Worsted  Yarns  and  Warps 

for  Woven  and  Knit  Goods.    Bleaching  of  Cotton 

and  Woolen  Yarns  a  Specialty. 

13A  to  1SO  N.  22ci  St.,  Rhiladelplnia,  Ra. 

FREDERICK  JONES.  GEO.  H.  GILBERT. 

FREDERICK  JONES  &  CO., 
...    .    .^.    .  X^xtile  Design  Papers 

58  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HAVING  the  experience  and  facilities  for  making  Design  Papers  in  all  sizes,  we  are  enabled  to 
supply  manufacturers  and  public  designers  with  the  best  at  the  lowest  rates.  Special  sizes 
made  to  order.     Will  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices  for  any  quantitj'  or  size  you  may  need. 


229  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Inii'l  ,q  1  li'     n 

Branch  Office,  545  BOURSE  BUILDING,  (  " flUMeipDia,  rfl. 


Fine  Cotton  Yams,  Tinsels,  Sillc  Noils, 


'^^  SILK  NOILS  YARNS. 


Oelling  Agents  for 

nALCOLM                x^    Novelty    ,^..  Glazed 
"^^MILLS  CO..         ^     \/ ^       >^      T-i ^ 


MILLS  CO.,       ^^    Yarns      '      Threads. 

Frankford,  Pa. 


WORSTED,  MOHAIR,  COTTON,  KNOBS,  BOUCLESIFANCY  TWISTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


L.  S.  WATSON  MFG.  CO.,  '-^^^^i^lls, 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

\A/ATSON'S    RATENT    MACHINE! 


WIRE  HEDDLES  and  HEDDLE  FRAMES. 


IRON  END  FRAMES 

A  Specialty,  Giving  More  Breadth  for  Weaving. 


niTADANTPPntobe  Perfectly  Adapted  to  Weav  - 
UU/\K>M>I  I  ecu  ,„gA.„  Kinds  of  Cotton,  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Fabrics,  Fancy  Cotton,  etc.,  etc. 


SUPERIOR  HARNESS  FRAMES  FURNISHED  PROMPTLY. 
Also,  Manufacturers  of    HAND      STRIPPING      CARDS    "^  Every   Description. 


Fox  &  Lentz, 


Card  Stamping  and  Repeating 

FOR  ALL  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 


2518  N.  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  TEXTILE  RECORD 


^L 


THE    BEST    TEXTILE      \ 
JOURNAL.  I 


Edited  by  E.  A.  POSSELT. 


Contains  nORE  ORIGINAL  MATTER  upon  practical 
processes  iu  the  textile  industry  than  any  other  journal. 

Richl}'  illustrated  articles  on  new  Textile  Machinery. 

It  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  world  that  fully  repre- 
sents the  knitting  industry. 

Price,  $'2.£P  a  year. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Textile  Record  Company, 


425  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


THE  JACQUARD  MACHINE 

ANALYZED   AND    EXPLAINED: 

With  an  Appendix  en  tlie  Preparation  of  Jacqnard  Cards  &  Practical  Hints  to  Learners  of  Jacqnard  Designing 


WITH  230  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  NUMEROUS  DIAGRAMS. 

By  E.  A.  FOSSEI,T,  Expert  in  Textile  Designing  and  Manufacturing  ;  Principal  of  Posselt's  Private  School 

of  Textile  Design,  and  Editor  of  The  Textile  Record  of  America ;  Author  and  Publisher  of 

"Technology  of  Textile  Design,"  "The  Structure  of  Fibres,  Yarns  and 

Fabrics,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  book,  quarto,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  to  any 

address,  upon  receipt  of  Price,  $3.00. 

ABSTRACT  OR  THE  CONTENTS 


History  of  the  Jacquard  Machine. 

The  Jacquard    Machine— General  Arrangement  end    Appli- 
cation. 
Illustration  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Jacquard  Machine 

—Method  of  Operation,  etc. 
The  Jacquard  Harness— The  Comber-boards. 
Tying-up  of  Jacquard  Harness. 

1.— Straight-through  Tie-up. 

11. — Straight-throufch  Tie-up  for  Repeated  Effects,  in  one 
Repeat  of  the  Design. 
III. — Straight-through  Tie-up  of  Jacquard  Loom,  having 

Front  Harness  attached. 
IV. — Centre  Tie-up. 

V. — Straight-through  and  Point  Tie-ups  Combined. 
VI.— Straight-through  Tie-up  in  Two  Sections. 
VII. — Tying-up  a  Jacquard  Harness  for  Figuring  Part  of 
the  Design  with  an  Extra  Warp. 


VIII.— straight-through  Tie-up  in  Three  Sections. 
IX.— Point  Tie-up  in  Three  Sections. 
X.— Combination  Tie-up  in  Two  Sections. 
XI.— Straight-through  Tie-up  in  Four  Sections. 
Xll.— Tying-up  of  Jacquard  Looms  with  Compound  Har- 
ness attached. 
XIII. — Tying-up  Jacquard  Looms  for  Gauze  Fabrics. 

Modifictitions  of  the  Single  Lift  Jacquard  Machine. 

I.— Double  Lift  Single  Cylinder  Jacquard  Machine. 
II.— Double  Lift  Double  Cylinder  Jacquard  Machine. 
111.— Substitution  of  Tail-cords  for  Hooks. 

Tying-up  of  Jacquard  Harness  for  Two-ply  Ingrain  Carpet. 
General  Description  of  the  Construction  of  the  Fabric. 
Straight-through  Tie-up. 
Point  Tie-up. 


APPENDIX. 


Preparing  and  Stamping  of  Jacquard  Cards. 
Dobby  Card-Punching  Machines. 
Piano  Card-S'Lamping  Machines. 
Stamping  of  Cards. 


Cards    by   the    Positive    Acli< 


Repeating  Jacqi 
Repeater. 
Lacing  of  Jacquard  Cards. 

Lacing  of  Jacquard  Cards  by  Hand. 
Lacing  of  Jacquard  Cards  by  Machine, 


PRACTIC-Ai.  HINTS  TO  LEARNERS  OF  JACQU.ARD  DESIGNTNG-. 


Squa 


red  Designing  Paper  for  the  different  Textile  Fabrics 
executed  on  the  Jacquard  Machine. 
Selection  of  the  Proper  brush  for  the  different  EI  De- 
signing Papers. 
Colors  used  for  Painting  Textile  Designs. 
Preservation  of  Textile  Designs 
Sketching  of  Designs  for  Textile  Fabrics  to  be  executed  on 
the  Jacquard  Machine. 
Methods  of  Setting  the  Figures. 
Size  of  Sketch  Required. 
'  Enlarging  and  Reducing  Figures  for  Sketches. 

Transferring  of  the  Sketch  to  the  Squared  Designing 
Paper. 


Outlining  in  Squares. 

Rules  for  Outlining  in  Squares  Inside  or  Outside  the 
Drawing  Outline. 

Illusiration  of  a  Sketch— Outling  on  n  Paper— Finished 
Design— Fabric  Sample  (Single  Cloth). 

Designs  for  Damask  Fabrics  to  be  executed  on  a  Jac- 
quard Loom,  with  Compound  Harness  attached. 

Designs  for  Two-ply  Ingrain  Carpet. 

Designs  for  Dressgoods  Figured  with  Extra  Warp. 

Designs  for  Figured  Pile  Fabrics. 

The  Shading  of  Textile  Fabrics  by  the  Weave. 


ABSTRACT  OF  COMMENTS  OF  THE  LEADING  TEXTILE  PRESS  ON  THIS  WORK. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  written  by  one  who  is  master  of  the  business  in  all  its  various  branches. 

Wade's  Fibre  and  Fabric,  Boston. 
The  work  is  well  gotten  up,  and  with  its  explanatory  illustrations,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  both  to 
the  student  and  the  advanced  weaver. 

The  Manufacturers'  Review  and  Industrial  Record,  New  York. 
This  work  has  long  been  a  serious  need  in  textile  mills,  and  amongst  designers  and  card  stampers,  and  we 
predict  for  it  a  wide  circulation.     Tributes  to  its  value  have  reached  us  from  most  prominent  manufacture!  s  ii> 
the  country. 

The  Philadelphia  Carpet  Trade. 
The  most  important  addition  ever  made  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  literature  of  the  textile  industry,  etc. 

Textile  Record  of  America,  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a  great  work,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  author,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Association,  now  the  Manufacturer. 

It  is  the  only  work  in  the  English  language  that  treats  exclusively  on  the  Jacquard  Machine.     No  designer 
■who  wishes  to  be  up  in  his  vocation  should  be  without  it. 

Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

ADDRESS  AEE  ORDERS  TO 

M.  A.  POSSSLT,  Publisher, 

2152  N.  Twenty-first  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  LEADING  WORK  ON  TEXTILE   MANUFACTURING. 

The  Structure  of  Fibres,Yorns  t  Fabrics 

Being  a  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  All  Persons  Employed  In  the  Manufacture  of  Textile  Fabrics. 

BY 

E.  A.  P05SELT. 

AOCOMPANtED  BY  OVBR  400  iLLUSTRATlONS. 

Ttto  Tolumes  Bound  in  One.      Quarto,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.      Price,  Five  Dollars,  Including^  Expressage. 


THE   MOST  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON 

The  Structure  of  Cotton,  Wool,  Silk,  Flax,  Jute  and  Ramie  Fibres, 
The  Preparatory  Processes  these  Fibres  are  subjected  to  previously  to 
The  Picking,  Carding,  Combing,  Drawing,  Spinning,  and 
Calculations  required  by  the  Manufacturers. 


This  work,  as  well  as  the  other  books  written  and  published  by  Mr.  Posselt,  have  been  sold  by  the  thousands 
amongst  our  Manufacturers,  Overseers  and  Operators. 

They  also  sold  extensively  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Brazil,  Japan,  etc. 
They  are  used  as  Text-Books  in  the  various  Textile  Schools. 


What  Practical  Manufacturers  have  to  say  on  the  Books : 


SAXON  WORSTED  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Mr.  E.  a.  Posselt,  Dear  Sir  .-—You  may  please  send  to  us  five 
(5)  more  copies  of  your  new  book,  "The  Structure  of  Fibres, 
Ya  ns  and  Fabrics."  This  wiU  make  six  copies  iu  aU,  for  wh  ch 
we  will  send  you  check.  We  trust  the  work  will  meet  with  the 
sale  which  it  deserves.  The  composition  of  such  an  extensive 
and  yet  accurate  work  certamly  earns  for  you  the  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  all  interested  in  textile  industries 


Yours,  etc  ,  I.  G.  La 


,  Treasurer. 


BONAPARTE  WOOLEN  MILL,  Bonaparte,  Iowa. 
E.  A.  Posselt,  Esq  ,  Dear  Sir  .-—Your  book,  "  The  Structure  of 
Fibres,  Yarns  and, Fabrics,"  received  4th  iust  ,  and  have  eucUsed 
■draft  $10.00  on  New  York  in  payment  of  same.  I  have  delayed 
for  a  few  days  before  writing  you  in  order  to  give  myself  time  to 
look  through  the  work.  I  must  say  that  I  have  always  received 
from  you  sterling  value  for  my  money,  and  your  present  work  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  more  than  meets  my  expectations, 
and  I  shall  find  it  very  helpful  to  myself  It  will  be  simply  in- 
valuable to  the  young  man  learning  the  art  of  woolen  manufact- 
ure, who  has  to  rely  on  himself  too  often  and  get  littleencourage- 
raent  from  those  around  him  To  such  a  one  your  work  will  prove 
a  veritable  mine  ot  information.  Wishing  you  much  success,  I 
am,  yours  truly,  W.  R.  Dredge,  Supt. 

THE  KNOX-HILL  COMPANY,  Warsaw,  Ills. 

Mr.   E.  a.   Posselt,  D  ar  5'/>.-— Your  work  "Technology  of 

Textile  Design  '  received,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

I  expected  it  would  be  good  but  it  goes  beyond  my  anticipation. 

Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Supt. 


MILLBURY  SCOURING  COMPANY,  West  Millbury,  Mass. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Posselt,  Dear  Sir  : —'Enclosed  check  in  payment  of 
book,  '•  Fibres,  Yarns  and  Fabrics  "  Thank  you  for  terms,  etc. 
Your  book  "  Technology  of  Textile  Design  "  was  the  instruction 
book  at  the  Lowell  School  of  Design  and  therefore  have  one  on 
liaad,  which  is  quite  inexhaustive  and  its  own  talker. 

Yours,  W.  W.  WiNDLE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  WOOLEN  HOSIERY,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Many  thanks  for  the  superb  book  you  sent  ou  Textile  Fibres 
and  their  manipulations.     It  is  excellent.    Yours,  etc., 

Thompson  Bros. 


BRIDGEPORT  SILK  COMPANY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
E.  A.  Posselt,  Esq.,  DeatSir  .-—Please  find  enclosed  amount  of 
bill  for  last  publication  sent  me.     I  now  have  all  your  works  up 
to  date,  and  sincerely   wish  you   luck   with    your  last  exellent 
effort.     What  next  ?    Send  circular. 

Respectfully,  F.  M.  Patterson. 


FROM  CAXIAS,  BRAZIL. 
Mr.    E.    a.   Posselt,    Dear   Sir: — Have    received   the   books 
"  Structure  of  Fibres,  Yarns  and  Fabrics,"  "  Technology  of  Tex- 
tile  Design,"  "The  Jacquard  Machine."  and  am  much  pleased 
with  them.  Yours  truly,  Robert  D.  Wall. 


RAY'S  WOOLEN  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

E.  a.  Posselt,  EsQ.,Z3<rar  Sir:-  I  have  purchased  more  than 

$2=:  00  worth  of  books  on  manufacturing  before  purchasing  yours, 

and  can  truthfully  say  "Fibres,  Yarns  and   Fabrics,"  is  worth 

double  all  the  others  are.    I  am  yours,  Joseph  Aldricb. 


MASCOMA  FLANNEL  COMPANY. 
E.  A.  Posselt.  Dear  Sir  ,■— Enclosed  please  find  check  for  pay- 
ment of  enclosed  bill  for  copy  "  Structure  of  Fibres,  Yarns  and 
Fabrics  "  Was  much  pl.ased  with  book,  it  is  well  worth  the 
money  to  an  experienced  manufacturer,  and  many  times  its  cost 
to  beginners  iu  the  art  of  manufacturing  If  I  could  have  had 
such  a  work  in  my  younger  days  of  manufacturing,  it  would  have 
learned  me  many  points  that  I  had  to  work  out  by  study,  obser- 
vation and  experience,  attended  with  more  or  less  mistakes  on 
my  part  and  expenses  otherwise.  M.  E.  George,  Supt. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Posselt,  Dear  52>.'— Please  find  enclosed  money 
order  .  .  (for  books  send)  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  books. 
The  book  "  Technology  of  Textile  Design,"  and  the  book  "Struct- 
ure of  Fibres,  Yarns  and  Fabrics,"  I  would  not  be  without  for 
their  weight  iu  gold.  Please  acltnowledge  receipt  and  oblige 
Yours  truly,  T.  D.  Douglass 

EATON  RAPIDS  WOOLEN  MILLS,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

E.  A.  Posselt,  Dear  Sir  :~''l  have  further  examined  the  books 
purchased  of  you,  *  Structure  of  Fibres,  Yarns  and  Fabrics"  and 

Technology  of  Textile  Design,''  and  find  Ihem  just  what  I 
wanted.  Yours  truly.  Wim  A  Horner. 


HAMILTON,  ONT,,  CANADA. 
Mr  E.  a.  Posselt, /?tfa7'-S"?>.-— When  I  was  living  in  Magog, 
Quebec,  I  sent  for  two  of  your  boobs.     I  am  well  pleased   with 
them  and  would  not  be  without  them  for  ten  times  the  money. 
Harry  Marsh,  143  Picton  Street,  East. 


THE  ACME  FELT  COMPANY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mr,    E.   a.   Posselt,  Z?^ar  5rV."— Book,  "Structure  of  Fibres, 
Yarns  and  Fabrics,"  received.    Very  much  pleased  wilh  it. 

Yours  respectfully,  The  Acme  Felt  Company.— 


PROVIDENCE  WORSTED  MILLS,  Providence,  R,  I, 
My  Dear  Posselt:—!  have  your  latest  work,  "  Structure  of 
Fibres.  Yarns  and  Fabrics,"  and  I  assume,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  H.  Sheridan. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  FOR  BOOKS  TO  E,  A.  POSSELT,  PUBLISHER,  21.52  NORTH  21st  ST.,  PHILA. 
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Posselt's  Textile  Library,  Volume  I. 


Textile  Calculations, 

A  Complete  Guide  to  Calculations  relating  to  the  Construction  of  all  Kinds  of  Yarns  and 
Fabrics,  the  Analysis  of  Cloth,  Speed,  Power  and  Belt  Calculations, 

For  the  use  of  Students,  Operatives,  Overseers  and  Manufacturers, 


E.   A.   POSSELT, 

nely  bound  in  Cloth  and  Gold.     i86  p 
PRICE,  TWO    DOLLARS. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  CONTENTS. 


In  One  Vol.  Quarto.     Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  and  Gold.     i86  pages.     Numerous  Illustrations. 

PRICE,  TWO    DOLLARS. 


YARN  AND  CLOTH  CALCULATIONS. 

Grading  of  the  Various  Yarns  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Textile  Fabrics  According  to  Size  or 
Counts — To  Find  the  Equivalent  Counts  of  a  Given  Thread  in  Another  System — To  Ascertain  the 
Counts  of  Twisted  Threads  Composed  of  Different  Materials — To  Ascertain  the  Counts  for  a  Minor 
Thread  to  Produce,  with  Other  Given  Minor  Threads,  Two,  Three  or  More  Ply  Yarn  of  a  Given 
Count — To  Ascertain  the  Amount  of  Material  Required  for  Each  Minor  Thread  in  Laying  out  Lots 
for  Two,  Three  or  More  Ply  Yarn — To  Ascertain  the  Cost  of  Two,  Three  or  More  Ply  Yarn — To 
Find  the  Mean  or  Average  Value  of  Yarns  of  Mixed  Stocks — Reed  Calculations — Warp  Calculations 
— Filling  Calculations — To  Ascertain  the  Amount  and  Cost  of  the  Materials  Used  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  all  Kinds  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Cotton  and  Woolen  Fabrics. 

STRUCTURE  OF  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

The  Purpose  of  Wear  that  the  Fabric  will  be  Subject  to — The  Nature  of  Raw  Materials — Counts 
of  Yarn  Required  to  Produce  a  Perfect  Structure  of  Cloth — To  Find  the  Diameter  of  a  Thread  by 
Means  of  a  Given  Diameter  of  Another  Count  of  Yarn — To  Find  the  Counts  of  Yarn  Required  for  a 
Given  Warp  Texture  by  Means  of  a  Known  Warp  Texture  with  the  Respective  Counts  of  the  Yarn 
Given — Influence  of  the  Twist  of  Yarns  upon  the  Texture  of  a  Cloth — To  find  the  Amount  of  Twist 
Required  for  a  Yarn  if  the  Counts  and  Twist  of  a  Yarn  of  the  Same  Sj'stem,  but  of  Different  Counts, 
are  Known — Influence  of  the  Weave  upon  the  Texture  of  a  Fabric — To  Find  the  Texture  of  a  Cloth 
— To  Change  the  Texture  for  Given  Counts  of  Yarn  from  one  Weave  to  Another — To  Change  the 
Weight  of  a  Fabric  without  Influencing  its  General  Appearance — To  Find  Number  of  Ends  Per  Inch 
in  Required  Cloth — -Weaves  which  will  Work  with  the  Same  Texture  as  the  ~  Twill — Weaves 
which  will  Work  with  the  Same  Texture  as  the  ■^,  ^,  etc. ,  Twill — Selections  of  the  Proper  Texture 
for  Fabrics  Interlaced  with  Satin  Weaves — Rib  Weaves — Corkscrew  Weaves — Two  Systems  Filling 
and  One  Sj'stem  Warp — Two  Systems  Warp  and  One  System  Filling — Two  Systems  Warp  and  Two 
S3'stems  Filling. 

ANALYSIS. 

How  to  Asceftain  the  Raw  Materials  Used  in  the  Construction  of  Textile  Fabrics — Microscopical 
Appearance  of  Fibres — Tests  for  Ascertaining  the  Raw  Materials  Used  in  the  Construction  of  Yarns 
or  Fabrics — How  to  Ascertain  the  Percentage  of  Each  Material  Constituting  the  Fabric — How  to 
Test  the  Soundness  of  Fibres  or  Yarns — How  to  Test  Given  Counts  of  Yarn — How  to  Ascertain  the 
Weight  of  Cloth — How  to  calculate  the  Weight — How  to  Test  and  Analyze  the  Various  Finishes — 
Cotton  Spinning. 

SPEED,  BELTING,  POWER,  Etc. 

Speed — Belting — Water  Power — Steam  Power — Heat. 

Arithmetic — U.  S.  Measures — Metric  System. 
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By  WALTER  M.  GARDNER,  F.  C  S., 

Director  of  the  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Department  of  the    Technical  College,  Bradford,  England. 

Published  by  E.  A.  POSSELT,  2152  North  Twenty-first  Street,  Phi'adelphia. 

COINJTEIVJTS. 

1.  WOOL  FIBRE. — Cultivation  aud  mode  of  growth.     Physical  structure.     Difference  between  wool,  hair  and  fur. 

Phj'sical  properties:— strength,  elasticity,  curliness,  lustre,  etc.  How  to  retain  these  during  manufacturing 
processes  Felting  property.  Avidity  for  moisture.  Various  methods  of  drying  wool.  Chemical  com- 
position of  wool.  Raw  and  purified  wool.  Lanuginic  acid.  Action  on  the  fibre  of  the  various  chemical 
re-agents  used  in  manufacturing  processes.     The  "carbonizing"  or  "extracting"  process. 

2.  WOOL   SCOURING. — Object  of  scouring   wool.     Composition  of  wool  yolk.     Cholesterol.     Manufacture   of 

"lanolin".  The  wool  steeping  process.  Extraction  of  potash  salts  from  yolk  ash.  Theory  of  scouring. 
The  "emulsion"  and  "solution"  process.  Composition  and  analysis  of  scouring  agents.  Machinery 
employed  for  the  scouring  of  loose  wool,  3-arn  aud  cloth.     Recovery  of  grease  from  waste  scouring  liquors. 

3.  WOOL    BLEACHINQ  — The    tinting    process.      The    sulphur    bleach.      "  Stoving  "     or     "  gas    bleaching.  " 

"Liquid"  or  "  wet  bleaching  ".  Hydrosulphite  of  soda  as  a  bleaching  agent.  The  peroxide  bleach.  Use 
of  hvdrogen,  sodium  and  barium  peroxides.     Estimation  of  peroxide.     Use  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

4.  WATER. — Sources  of  water.     Characteristics  of  rain,  river,  spring  and  well  water.     Mechanical  and  dissolved 

impurities.  Lime  and  magnesium  salts.  Temporary  and  permanent  "hardness".  Iron  as  an  impurity. 
Detection  and  estimation  of  impurities.  Effect  of  water  impurities  during  scouring.  Mordanting  and 
dyeing  processes.     The  technical  purification  of  water.     Water  purifying  apparatus. 

5.  MORDANTS. — Function  of  mordants  and  theory  of  mordanting.     Metallic  salts  as  mordants.     Chromium  mor- 

dants. The  chromates  and  chromic  salts.  Copper  and  iron  salts  as  mordants  for  wool.  Aluminium  and  tin 
mordants.     Compounds  of  zinc,  manganese,  uranium,  etc.,  as  mordants. 

6.  VARIOUS    CHEMICALS. — Assistants.     Cream    of    tartar    aud    argol.      Binoxalate    of   potash.     Lime    salts. 

Mineral  acids;  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  Organic  acids;  oxalic,  tartaric,  acetic  and  lactic 
acids,  etc.     Alkalies  ;  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies.     Solvents ;  alcohol,  acetone,  benzine,  etc. 

APF>EIMDIX. 

Metric  Weights  and  Measures.     Comparative  Table  of  English  and  Metric  Weights.     Table  of  Thermometer  Scales. 
Table  of  Hydrometer  Scales.     Table  of  the  Elements,  their  Symljols  and  Atomic  Weights 
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FRENCIT  INDEX  MACHINES. 

We  also  build  DOBBIES,  QUILLERS,  etc.,  etc. 


John  Royle  &  Sons, 


Paterson, 
N.J. 


THE 


Royle 

JAGQUARD  CARD 
MACHINERY..^ 

French  Index  and  Fine  Scale. 

Piano  Machines,  •'•'%^";^^,?.^^« 

Repeaters. 

Peg  and  Lace  Hole  Cutters 

Combined  Punching  and 

Lacing  flachines 


OUR  line  of  Jacquard  Card  Cut- 
ting Machinery  has  recently 
been  completed  by  the  addition  of  an 

Automatic  Peg  and  Lace  Hole  Cutter 

AND  AN 

Automatic  Combined  Punching 
and  Lacing  Machine. 

";eds  the  cards,  culs  the  peg  and  lace 
-le  combined  machine  feeds  the  cards, 
jlivers  the  cards,  U  being  done  auto- 
ire  a  decided  step  m  advance  of  any- 
"rk.  The  Lacer  is  an  especially  valu- 
ing of  the  cards,  a.]  d  effecting  a  pro- 
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